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Tue list of works which stands at the head of this article will 
sufficiently demonstrate to our readers that Mr. Mill has not 
been an idle man; and the numerous editions through which 
many of them have gone will show that his labours have met 
with more than an ordinary degree of appreciation. And when 
we consider that the subjects discussed by Mr. Mill are neither 
attractive in themselves, nor popular in their treatment, his 
success is all the more remarkable and gratifying. The voracity 
of the public for novels, and for any species of literature which 
reduces the necessity for thinking to a minimum is not one of 
the favourable signs of our times ; but it is no insignificant set-off 
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to this indolent and emasculated condition of the general mind 
of our nation that works of such sterling worth and merit as 
many of those which have emanated from the pen of Mr. Mill, 
on matters, too, of such confessed difficulty, should have attained 
so wide a circulation. Two volumes on Logic, in the sixth 
edition; two on Political Economy, in the sixth edition; and 
others on subjects almost equally recondite, in the second and 
third editions, reveal a healthy substratum of intellectual energy 
in the nation which gives us good hope for the future. And 
we say this irrespective altogether of the intrinsic merits of 
Mr. Mill’s speculations, of which we hold many to be true, and 
as many to be questionable, if not palpably erroneous. For the 
disposition to study and master Mer wr so abstruse as those 
with which Mr. Mill chiefly concerns himself shows that there 
is a number, and that by no means insignificant, of persons who 
desire to know something more than that bread-and-butter 
philosophy which has been supposed to have a supreme and 
even exclusive charm in the eyes of Englishmen. The admi- 
ration which Mr. Mill has awakened for himself, both personally 
and as a thinker, has found for itself a most honourable and 
well-deserved expression in his election for Westminster, a 
position which we trust he will be long spared to enjoy. Men of 
his independent, wide, subtile cast of thought are absolutely 
needed in the senate of our land—not merely because of the light 
that they can contribute in the discussion of national questions, 
but also of the light they themselves can derive for the correction 
of theoretic and one-sided conclusions of their own, and which 
are simply what have been termed ‘idols of the cave.’ Already, 
unless we are mistaken, Mr. Mill has received some little benefit 
in this way, in exchange for the benefit which he has un- 
doubtedly conferred. 

We have seen no production of Mr. Mill’s which does 
not stamp him asa man of power; and though we believe his 
reputation as a metaphysician will not long survive him, his 
works on Logic and Political Economy must ever take a high, 
if not the very highest place in the departments to which they 
severally belong. The three volumes of ‘ Dissertations and 
Discussions, Political, Philosophical, and Historical,’ are dis- 
tinguished by rare and varied ability. They are of a most 
miscellaneous character, ranging over the whole interval between 
parliamentary reform and poetry. In an article on the latter 
subject there is the finest analysis of the characteristics of the 
poetry of Wordsworth and Shelley to be found in an equal com- 
pass in our language. His article on Coleridge, following one 
on his philosophical antipode, Jeremy Bentham, reveals a genial 
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appreciation of the Highgate transcendentalist which cannot fail 
both to astonish and delight his most ardent admirers. It is 
with pain we are constrained to reprobate the spirit and tone of 
one of the essays which Mr. Mill has allowed himself to re- 
publish—we mean that on Professor Sedgwick’s discourse, which 
is almost equally distinguished by its ability and its bad taste 
and temper. Mr. Mill here shows how little amenable he is at 
times to the principles of his own philosophy. He protests against 
imputations, and yet no one can be guiltier of the sin. There is 
a rancour pervading this essay which is in startling contradiction 
to the generous canons of criticism and conduct which he has 
enforced with such power and amplification in his treatise on 
Liberty. The mild way in which Mr. Mill differs from Mr. 
Sedgwick assumes this form : ‘Is it not astounding that such an 
‘assertion should be ventured upon by any person of sane 
‘mind?’ Again: ‘ The professor’s talk is more indefinite, and 
‘the few ideas he has are more overlaid with declamatory 
' gee on this point than even on the preceding one.’ Again: 
‘ Mr. Sedgwick appears to be one of that numerous class who 
‘never take the trouble to set before themselves fairly an 
‘opinion which they have an aversion to.’ Again: ‘We are 
‘ far from charging Mr. Sedgwick with wilful misrepresentation, 
‘but this is the very next thing to it—misrepresentation in 
‘ voluntary ignorance ; ’"—no great sin, after all, on Mr. Mill’s 
doctrine that the will has no inherent force, but that it is the 
inevitable result of pre-conditions which it cannot control. 
Again : ‘His (Mr. Sedgwick’s) name and reputation are his only 
‘ claims to be heard on such a subject ;’ which is Mr. Mill’s polite 
manner of assuring the public that the Cambridge professor is, on 
the matter in hand, a fool. The subject of utilitarianism, which 
has provoked all this unseemly rage and discourtesy, has been 
so recently treated in the pages of this journal, that we must 
forego the temptation, otherwise irresistible, to show that Mr. 
Sedgwick’s positions are not quite so assailable, aw pas de course, 
as Mr. Mill imagines. We must, however, restrict ourselves 
to a criticism of Mr. Mill’s treatise on Liberty, and of some 
chapters, in his determined attack on the Philosophy of Sir 
William Hamilton. 

Mr. Mill’s Essay on Liberty is characterized by all the excel- 
lencies of his other writings, and by even a larger proportion 
than usual of his defects. We are not in the secret of its com- 
position, but here and there it betrays marks of haste, which 
are by no means common in his productions. Possibly the 
tender and pathetic allusion he makes in the dedication to the 
death of one whose noble qualities of mind and heart had 
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4 John Stuart Mill. 
rendered him such effectual service in connection with his other 
writings, may be a sufficient explanation. The subject he dis- 
cusses is second to none of those which he has treated with 
such extraordinary ability in his political and sociological 
dissertations ; but we avow, provisionally, our conviction that 
some of his positions lack the soundness which attaches to 
so many of his positions on other questions. The subject is 
confessedly one of great intrinsic difficulty, and claims a 
nerous consideration for every earnest, even though unsuccess- 
ul, attempt to give it a full solution. Many of the unassailable 
see advanced and maintained by Mr. Mill are such as 
ave been the common-places of literature since the time of 
Jeremy Taylor, and Milton, and Locke, and have been with 
somewhat too tardy a pace embodied in the practical legislation 
of our country. To these Mr. Mill has added no fresh strength. 
Nor is this a reproach, for previous writers left nothing for any 
man to do in this direction but to give illustrations of a 
demonstration already complete. 

With respect to some other positions which may be regarded 
as specially Mr. Mill’s own, we think them not proven; and 
some of them seem to lack the element of perfect consistency 
with each other. This impression may be a misapprehension 
on our part; but we shall state the grounds of it by-and-by. 
The problem which Mr Mill sets-himself to discuss is presented 
best in his own words: ‘The nature and limits of the power 
‘which can be legitimately exercised by society over the 
‘ individual.’ ‘There is a limit to the legitimate interference 
‘ of collective opinion with individual independence ; and to find 
‘ that limit, and maintain it against encroachment, is as indis- 
‘ peusable to a good condition of human affairs, as protection 
‘ against political despotism.’* Mr. Mill indicates the nature of 
his solution in the following terms: ‘The object of this essay is 
‘to assert one very simple principle, as entitled to govern abso- 
‘lutely the dealings of society with the individual in the way 
‘ of compulsion and control, whether the means used be physical 
‘ force in the form of legal penalties, or the moral coercion of public 
‘opinion. That principle is, that the sole end for which mankind 
‘ are warranted, individually or collectively, in interfering with 
‘ the liberty of action of any of their number, is self-protection. 
‘ That the only purpose for which power can be rightfully exer- 
‘ cised over any member of a civilized community against his will 
‘ is to prevent harm to others. . . . . The only part of the 
‘ conduct of any one for which he is amenable to society is that 
‘which concerns others. In the part which merely concerns 
* People’s Edition, page 3. 
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‘ himself, his independence is, of right, absolute. Over himself, 
‘ over his own body and mind, the individual is sovereign.’* 

‘ These sentences, repeated in various forms throughout the 
treatise, constitute Mr. Mill’s statement both of the question and 
of its solution. The moment, however, that he comes to develop 
the problem in detail, he attaches to it certain limitations that 
suggest difficulties which, if not insuperable, may at least with- 
out captiousness be regarded as imparting some uncertainty 
to both his argument and its issue. He tells us, for instance, 
that his doctrine is ‘meant to apply only to human beings in 
‘ the maturity of their faculties.’ Children and young persons 
below the age fixed by law as that of manhood and womanhood 
are excluded from its benefit. Nor these alone. Those states 
of society which are as yet in their nonage, because of their 
imperfect development, are put in the same category of disquali- 
fication. These last are best managed by despotism. Liberty 
becomes a right only when ‘mankind have become capable of 
‘ being improved by free and equal discussion.’ Until then an 
Akbar, or a Charlemagne, is the fittest ruler. Now, there can 
be no reasonable objection to the denial of this privilege of 
liberty to children, but the ‘nonage’ of nations is a phrase so 
ill-defined and so elastic that different men, and even philoso- 
phers, may well differ as to the precise condition of things it is 
meant to indicate. It would seem that between nations in 
their ‘nonage’ and liberty there is an essential antagonism. 
But when does a nation attain its majority, and who shall be 
the judge that it has passed from the one stage to the other? 
The point at which the blessing of liberty is to be vouchsafed 
to a people is ‘when they have become capable of being im- 
‘proved by free and equal discussion ;’ but here again the 
question recurs, Who is to determine the time when this point 
is attained? Despotism has seldom charged itself with the 
responsibility of looking out for the period when it could relax 
the rigour of its control, and has usually been blind enough to 
any indications of the approach of such a hopeful crisis. The 
instances are rare in which despotism has sought the good of a 
people, and rarer still in which it has systematically and intel- 
ligently aimed to train them for liberty. ‘Free and equal 
‘discussion’ are terms that have been regarded as daggers 
aimed at its heart, or as volcanic forces whose mission was to 
overturn its throne. There is still a class of men even in our 
own country who, while of necessity yielding to the onward 
march of legislation, seem to doubt whether the great mass of 
the working population have as yet acquired that ripeness of 

* People’s Edition, page 6. . 
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faculty and self-discipline which can safely be entrusted with 
the luxury of ‘free and equal discussion.’ In France this has 
been notoriously a chronic point of dispute between the ruler 
and the ruled for long years, and even still the press, which 
represents the popular voice, lives on sufferance ; all its words 
being subjected to the keen and suspicious surveillance of censors, 
who, as the people believe, are paid to support the interests of 
despotism. More than one revolution has arisen to settle the 
disputed question between governor and governed as to whether 
the latter had completed their majority, and were competent to 
the exercise of that one special function of liberty which Mr. Mill 
so prominently signalizes. Indeed, even with reference to our 
own people, it would seem a doubtful matter whether they are 
not at the beginning of their teens, for their condition is 
described by Mr. Mill himself in terms far from flattering, and 
which would lead us to suspect that, for whatever nation his 
book was written, it was not for the English nation: ‘On any 
‘matter not self-evident,’ he tells us, ‘there are ninety-nine 
‘persons totally incapable of judging of it for one who is 
‘ capable ; and the capacity of the hundredth is only compara- 
‘ tive.’* This dreary and all but universal incompetence to form 
an opinion on everything which has not an axiomatic obvious- 
ness indicates assuredly what Mr. Mill denominates a ‘back- 
‘ ward state’ of society, and might suggest that we are still very 
appropriate material to be manipulated by some despot ‘full of 
‘the spirit of improvement,’ under whose wise and vigorous 
nurture we should emerge from that imbecility of thought by 
which we are so deplorably distinguished. Our philosopher, 
we venture to think, has here suffered himself to be betrayed 
into exaggeration, by which he has considerably weakened the 
force of his argument. Nor has he improved his position by 
what follows. For, in answer to the question, how it happens 
that, with this general incapacity and dulness of the people, 
‘there is, on the whole, a preponderance among mankind of 
‘ rational opinions and rational conduct;’ he says ‘it is owing to 
‘the quality of the human mind, the source of everything re- 
‘ spectable in man, either as an intellectual or as a moral being, 
‘namely, that his errors are corrigible. He is capable of recti- 
‘ fying his mistakes by discussion and experience.’ It appears, 
then, that the preponderance of rational opinions, issuing in 
rational conduct, must be due, not to the almost universal 
inability of the people to judge of any matter not self-evident, 
but to the very opposite. The diffusion of correct opinions on 
political and social economy is possible only through the exer- 
* Page 11. 
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cise of thought on the facts and reasonings which such writers 
as Mr. Mill himself are capable of presenting; and while it is 
admitted that the majority of mankind are, and probably will 
continue to be, incapable of finding their way by the indepen- 
dent exercise of their own faculties to right conclusions upon 
matters which are complex, they are capable of seeing the jus- 
tice of these conclusions as soon as the facts which sustain them 
are fairly exhibited. It is given to few to be discoverers in an 
department of truth—physical, political, mathematical, or moral. 
Even Mr. Mill may never find his name inscribed on the same 
scroll with those who have extended the boundaries of astronomy, 
and chemistry, and botany; but his works supply ample evidence 
of his power to appreciate facts which he could not discover, and 
methods which he could not invent. And this sort of power, 
though in a diminished and in an infinitely varied degree, exists 
among the masses of the people; and it is to the intelligent 
exercise of that power that we owe the moral force by which the 
stubborn conservatism of our country has been compelled to 
advance its ancient landmarks, ‘and to enlarge the franchise. 
If the monster meetings which assembled in the metropolis and 
in our large towns represented only numbers, and the numbers 
represented only or mainly physical force, we see not how Reform 
is to be congratulated on such an unreasoning victory. But we 
accept the triumph with the more fearless satisfaction because it 
has been conceded to the enlightened judgment of far more than 
‘one ina hundred’ of the people, and that, too, on matters which 
are ‘ not self-evident.’ 

It is, at least, questionable, and remains so after all that 
Mr. Mill has written on the subject of Liberty, whether he has 
not endeavoured to vindicate to the individual a somewhat 
excessive exemption from the control of society. It is not 
obvious to all that the only purpose for which ‘ power can be 
‘ rightfully exercised over any member of a civilized community 
‘ against his will, is to prevent harm to others,’ There is one 
case which spontaneously suggests itself, and which forms a 
kind of experimentum crucis for his abstract theory. A person 
may be absolutely useless for any purpose to the society in 
which he lives. He may even be worse than useless—the source 


of positive and perpetual mischief. His life may not therefore 
be desirable for any good either of wealth or happiness that he 
contributes to the common stock. In what precise relation does 
society stand to this miscreant, if he be seen on the brink of a 
river deliberately weighting himself for suicide? He has no 
relations depending on him for support, and no one will be pain- 
fully sensible of his loss when he is drowned. This, if any, is a 
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case in which the harm a man inflicts on himself will do no 
harm to others. He possesses a supreme autonomy over his own 
body and mind, and, in virtue of this, insists on being permitted 
to execute his purpose of self-destruction. It is, we think, idle 
to cut the knot by endeavouring to bring the man under the cate- 
gory of insanity. The man is notinsane. On every other topic 
he displays as much of rationality as any other man, and on the 
topic of his meditated suicide he is acting on the principle that 
he is tired of life, and is determined to escape from it as soon as 
possible. In such a case it would, on Mr. Mill’s principle, be 
right to stand by and watch the dismal operation completed ; 
and not only right, but it would be absolutely wrong to lay a 
strong hand upon the man and bring him safely home. It would 
be tyranny thus to restrain his liberty; and it would be an equal 
tyranny on the part of public opinion to censure, or on the part 
ot public law to punish, the person who should employ no resist- 
ance to prevent the felo-de-se. It is idle to treat this as an 
exceptional case, to which Mr. Mill’s theory is not meant to 
apply, for, in the most trenchant manner, he has cut down this 
bridge of retreat by a principle which he enunciates elsewhere 
in his Essay: ‘Unless reasons are good for an extreme case, they 
‘are not good for any case.’ How, then, does Mr. Mill’s theory 
stand affected by the case of suicide? Would our philosopher 
content himself with suggesting lessons of prudence and employ- 
ing moral suasion, and, if these failed, would he leave the man 
to acccomplish his purpose ; or would he, if he had the stronger 
arm, bring him forcibly away ? The abstract sense of individual 
right might look with complacency on this exercise of personal 
liberty, but we imagine that, in the majority of instances, the 
instincts of humanity would anticipate—would they not also 
correct P—the cold and selfish speculations of the philosopher. 
There are several expressions used by Mr. Mill, in his treatise 
on Liberty, which we have found it impossible to reconcile with 
each other. For example, he assigns as a reason why we 
should not seek to stifle any opinion, the consideration that ‘we 
can never be sure that the opinion we are endeavouring to stifle 
is a false opinion; and, if we were sure, stifling it would be an evil 
still.”’ Now, the exigencies of his general positionglid not require 
him to advance so extreme, and, as we hold, so indefensible a 
dogma. The uncertainty which he here predicates of all human 
judgments, an uncertainty amounting to the most unlimited 
yrrhonism, is an exaggeration. The human reason, the 
methods of research, and the facts of experience, are not in such a 
hopeless state of bewilderment and confusion as such a conclusion © 
would seem to intimate. We may concede to Mr. Mill, to the 
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full, that if we were sure an opinion was false, stifling it would 
be an evil; but we cannot concede that we can never be sure that 
the opinion we are endeavouring to stifle is a false opinion. 

Mr. Mill speaks elsewhere of ‘rational opinions’ as having a 
preponderance in society. What are these but opinions founded 
on sufficient reasons; and what are sufficient reasons but guaran- 
tees of truth? He tells us that man is capable of rectifying his 
mistakes ; but is not this the same thing as forming correct opi- 
nions, and of knowing that he has formed them? He tells us also 
that, as mankind improve, ‘the number of doctrines which are no 
‘ longer disputed or doubted will be constantly on the increase : 
‘and the well-being of mankind may almost be measured by 
‘ the number and gravity of the truths which have reached the 
‘ point of being uncontested.”* Here he binds together as concur- 
rent facts, the improvement of mankind and the multiplication 
of doctrines which are accepted as settled; and we presume he 
regards the latter as the cause of the former. The well-being of 
mankind is almost commensurate with the ‘number’ and the 
‘gravity’ of ‘truths’ which are ‘uncontested.’ The opinions 
have now become, in Mr. Mill’s language, ‘ truths,’ possessing a 
certainty which is no longer challenged. Now, what progress 
would be possible for humanity if we could never be sure that 
an opinion is a false opinion? The mere exchange of one 
uncertainty for another is but a stumbling on from darkness to 
darkness, which is but little compatible with ‘well-being.’ But 
there is progress, Mr. Mill tells us, and a progress, too, which 
is marked, if not produced, by the quantity and quality of 
assured truths. Our bewilderment is complete when we read 
further, that ‘the cessation on one question after another of 
‘serious controversy is one of the necessary incidents of the 
‘ consolidation of opinion; a consolidation as salutary in the 
‘case of true opinions, as it is dangerous and noxious when 
‘the opinions are erroneous.’ Now, our philosopher has cer- 
tainly made rapid progress within the compass of two sen- 
tences. He has found his way at length to a very sharp and 
well-defined classification of opinions. He has disengaged 
from the mass of human conclusions some that are ‘ trve,’ and he 
has found them ‘salutary ;’ and others that are ‘ erroneous,’ and 
he has found them ‘ dangerous and noxious.’ The truth of an 
opinion is in the first place indeterminable ; it is then determin- 
able and determined; and then the consolidation of true opinions 
is salutary. We were not prepared to expect this loose and vacil- 
lating use of language in the writings of one of the most acute 
and careful thinkers of our time, and we are at a loss to account 

* Page 25. + Ibid. 
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for it, except on the principle that the subject he is discussin 
engaged his feelings in a degree which has perturbed that self- 
possessed tranquillity which invests so many others of his pro- 
ductions with so great a charm. 

This explanation may serve to elucidate the spirit in which 
in the second chapter, entitled ‘On the Liberty of Thought 
and Discussion,’ he has discussed the ethics: of Christianity. 
We are thankful to him for this torso of a theological disquisi- 
tion, though unable to accept either its conclusions or the 
grounds on which they are based. By Christian morality we 
mean the morality of the New Testament, and not merely that 
body of ethical codes to which Mr. Mill refers, as having ‘ been 
‘ gradually built up by the Catholic Church of the first five 
‘ centuries.’* Mr. Mill recognises, and in express terms signalizes, 
the distinction between these two systems of morality, but the 
course of his argument confounds them, and makes it difficult to 
ascertain, in all cases, what he means by ‘ Christian ethics,’ and 
‘Christian morality so called.’ We are persuaded that he has 
not purposely juggled with the two conceptions, but the reader 
requires to ‘d ee on his guard because of the rapidity 
with which he passes from the one to the other. Mr. Mill 
wonders that any one ‘who derives his knowledge of this 
‘ [Christian morality] from the book itself, can suppose that it 
‘ was announced or intended as a complete doctrine of morals.’ + 

It is somewhat difficult to comprehend what Mr. Mill means 
by the phrase a ‘ complete doctrine of morals.’ If he means a 
perfect system of precepts and regulations, which shall apply 
specifically and in express terms to all the conditions of human 
life, superseding the exercise of individual thought and the 
judgment of the individual conscience—a system which shall 
render the discernment of duty as easy and as mechanical as 
the consultation of a ready reckoner—confessedly, his charge 
against Christian morality is valid. But in this case, his concep- 
tion of ‘a complete doctrine of morals’ is one which can never be 
realized in our world. There is not one relationship of life, 
whether domestic, or social, or political, on which the Bible has 
given, or on which any book could give such detailed and elabo- 
rate directions us that there shall be no room for mistake in our 
interpretation of the duty which any given setting of circum- 
stances may require at our hands. Or, if Mr. Mill means a 
methodized arrangement of morals in philosophical form, then 
again his complaint is well grounded. But we'submit that ethics 
are taught in the New Testament in a far more impressive 
manner than could have been secured by the systematization of 
* Page 28. + Ibid. 
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moral rules into a scientific scheme. So far as Mr. Mill’s lan- 
guage is meant to affirm that there are moral principles which 
are not found in the doctrines and precepts of Christ and His 
Apostles, but which have been borrowed from heathenism, or 
elicited from the general experience of mankind, we contend 
that it is at issue with the facts of the case. We affirm that 
the New Testament contains a ‘complete system of morals,’ 
in any sense of these terms which is at all compatible with 
the conditions of human life and action; that general and 
fruitful principles are enounced for the guidance of man ; and 
that these principles cover the whole sphere of human obliga- 
tion in relation to both God and man, to this world and to that 
which is to come. It is to be regretted that Mr. Mill has not 
been more explicit in his exposition of those special points in 
which Christian morality is alleged to be defective. The one par- 
ticular he has cited renders him but doubtful service; for he says, 
‘ While in the morality of the best Pagan nations duty to the 
‘State holds even a disproportionate place, infringing on the 
‘just liberty of the individual ; in purely Christian ethics that 
‘ grand department of duty is scarcely noticed or acknowledged.’* 
Now we regard the command, ‘ Render unto Cesar the things 
which are Ceesar’s,’ as a sufficiently emphatic acknowledgment of 
our duty to the State, so far as the ‘State’ represents the consti- 
tuted authority amongst any people ; and if by ‘State’ Mr. Mill 
means the commonwealth as a society apart from the ruling 
power, there is no book which inculcates the duties which arise 
out of this relationship with such clearness and force as the New 
Testament. Where is the doctrine of universal brotherhood so 
impressively taught and enforced? and the practical reception 
of this single doctrine becomes itself a substitute for a thousand 
rigid and cold injunctions, which, however they may be rung in 
men’s ears, cannot create the spirit by which alone they can be 
obeyed. It is a far nobler thing to implant a principle than 
to announce a law, for the principle in itself becomes both 
light and power, at once showing the path of duty and inspiring 
the soul with determination to pursue it. To beget in a man a 
keen sense of justice and honour is worth ten thousand specific 
commands and prohibitions ; and it is but a narrow and super- 
ficial conception of Christianity which fails to realize that it is 
one of its chief purposes and results so to enthrone in the heart 
good principles, as to reduce to a minimum the number of mere 
verbal regulations. Given, the existence of an affection which 
loves one’s neighbour as oneself, and what has Mr. Mill to suggest 
as a substitute, or even as a supplement? Have we not in such 
* Page 29. 
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an internal force a guarantee for both justice and benevolence ? 
If the husband ‘love his wife as his own body,’ and the wife 
‘reverence her husband,’ are not these the most effective and the 
most unfailing securities against conjugal infidelity and misery ? 
Whose rights will be outraged when the injunction is fulfilled, 
‘Render to all their dues—tribute to whom tribute, custom to 
whom custom, fear to whom fear, honour to whom honour ?’ 
When Mr. Mill proceeds to affirm that in the morality of 
private life, ‘ whatever exists of magnanimity, highmindeduess, 
‘personal dignity, even the sense of honour, is derived from 
‘the purely human, not the religious part of our education, 
‘and never could have grown out of a standard of ethics in 
‘which the only worth professedly recognised is that of obe- 
‘ dience,’ he writes with a recklessness which indicates more of 
passion than of calm and philosophical desire to reach or state 
the truth. It is simply not true, that the only worth ‘ pro- 
‘ fessedly recognised in the Christian standard of ethics is that of 
‘ obedience.’ Obedience to what, or to whom? Mr. Mill has 
but just charged it against Christian morality that it scarcel 
notices any duty to the State. It cannot, therefore, in suc 
case, enforce obedience to the will of the State. What is the 
standard of Christian ethics that Mr. Mill has been studying ? 
It cannot be that which represents the first expounders of 
Christianity as defying alike Jewish magistrates and Pagan 
kings. It cannot be that of the ‘noble army of martyrs,’ who 
have ‘ resisted unto blood,’ and who preferred the flames, or the 
amphitheatre, or the cross, to the ignominy of a falsehood by 
which they would have saved their lives. It is not needful to 
reverse the statement of Mr. Mill, and to say that ‘ whatever 
‘ exists of magnanimity, highmindedness, personal dignity, even 
‘ the sense of honour, is derived from the religious, and not from 
‘the purely human part of our education.’ The moral depra- 
vation which has befallen the heart is not so complete as to have 
blinded it to all perceptions of the noble and the ignoble, and 
to have left it absolutely dependent upon the teachings of a 
revelation for the discovery of these important distinctions. 
There are truths and duties which have never been lost sight of 
even among nations who have never enjoyed the light of the 
Scriptures; but when Mr. Mill credits the purely human, and 
not the religious part of our education with being the productive 
source of aii the ‘magnanimity, highmindedness, personal dig- 
‘ nity, and even the sense of honour’ which exist in the morality 
of private life, he practically discards the very principles of 
induction which he himself has so ably expounded; and he 
overlooks facts which ought to have been too notorious to escape 
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attention; viz., that during his own lifetime whole tribes of 
savage and even cannibal barbarians have derived the high 
moral qualities of which he speaks from the Christian part of 
their education alone. There is not, we venture to affirm, one 
Christian precept or doctrine which does not directly tend to the 
nourishment and growth of these personal virtues; and we 
further affirm that Mr. Mill is not in a condition to pronounce how 
far what he designates the ‘purely human part’ of our education 
may not itself be the product of Christian influences. A process 
of careful elimination, which should leave as residuum the 
‘ purely human part,’ uninfluenced by the doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity, might astonish our philosopher by its intinitesi- 
mal quantity. Notwithstanding all that Mr. Mill has written on 
this point, the truth still stands unaffected, that in the man who 
should embody in perfection the precepts and spirit of Christianity 
would be found the most harmonious and complete development 
of which humanity is capable. He could not be dishonest who 
‘ provides things honest in the sight of all men;’ nor selfish, 
who ‘looks not only upon his own things, but also on the 
‘things of others;’ nor unjust, ‘who gives to every one the 
‘ things that were equal ;’ nor rebellious, who ‘is subject to the 
‘ powers that be, and are ordained of God;’ nor meanly sub- 
missive, who, listening to the voice of conscience, can say, ‘I 
‘must obey God rather than man ;’ nor rude, who obeys the 
injunction, ‘ Be courteous ;’ nor immoral, who abstains ‘from 
‘ the appearance of evil;’ nor inhospitable, who is ‘ not forgetful 
‘ to entertain strangers ;’ nor quarrelsome, who, as much as lies 
in him, ‘lives peaceably with all men;’ nor prejudiced, who 
‘ proves all things, and holds fast that which was good ;’ nor 
slothful, who ‘works with his hands the thiig that is good;’ nor 
relentless or revengeful, who forgives ‘as God in Christ has 
‘ forgiven him ;’ nor deceitful, who has the ‘wisdom without 
‘hypocrisy ;? nor morose, who is ‘gentle to all men;’ nor a 
wilful perpetrator of any evil, whose life is inspired by that 
gospel which teacheth that ‘denying all ungodliness and worldly 
“lusts, we must live soberly, righteously, and godly in the 
‘ present world.’ 

Mr. Mill sometimes indulges in refinements which render his 
principles absolutely worthless when regarded on their practical 
side. With one of these he opens his third chapter, which he 
devotes to the discussion of ‘ Individuality as one of the ele- 
‘ ments of well-being.’ Having asserted, what no one denies, 
the freedom of human beings to form opinions, and, what many 
have denied, their equal freedom to express their opinions with- 
out reserve, he next proceeds to consider whether there may be 
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a corresponding liberty claimed to carry out their opinions 
‘ without hindrance, either physical or moral, from their fellow- 
‘men, so long as it is at their own risk and peril.’ ‘No one 
‘ pretends,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘ that actions should be as free as 
‘opinions. On the contrary, even opinions lose their immunity 
‘ when the circumstances in which they are expressed are such 
‘ as to constitute their expression a positive instigation to some 
‘ mischievous act. An opinion that corn-dealers are starvers of 
‘ the poor, or that private property is robbery, ought to be un- 
‘ molested when simply circulated through the press, but may 
‘justly incur punishment when delivered orally to an excited 
‘mob assembled before the house of a corn-dealer, or when 
‘ handed about the same mob in the form of a placard. Acts, of 
‘ whatever kind, which, without justifiable cause, do harm to 
‘others, may be, and in the most important cases absolutely 
‘ require to be controlled by the unfavourable sentiments, and 
‘when needful, by the active interference of mankind. The 
‘ liberty of the individual must be thus far limited; he must not 
‘ make himself a nuisance to other people.’”* 

There are few passages in Mr. Mill’s writings which can 
compare with the one just quoted for what seems to us hopeless 
inconsistency. He appears to reason as if there could be an 
essential difference in criminality between the publication of an 
opinion through the press, and by the lips. The mob before the 
corn-dealer’s house may, for aught Mr. Mill knows, have been 
gathered there in consequence of some dissertation on the 
obnoxious sentiment in question written by a philosophical poli- 
tician like himself. Some popular edition of his essay may 
have been sown broadcast through the land, and have been 
invested with all the greater importance because of its emanating 
from so high a source, and bearing all the marks of profound 
and careful deliberation. The oration of some inflamed dema- 
gogue who seizes the opportunity to address the crowd may 
consist of nothing more than a very imperfect réswmé of the 
arguments embodied in the treatise. What difference in prin- 
ciple Mr. Mill can discern between the conduct of the stump 
orator and the writer whose sentiments he retails, we are at a loss 
to see ; except that it is a difference which, in the circumstances 
attaches a much greater criminality to the man who first pro- 

unded the disturbing sentiments by means of the press. Mr. 

ill has forgotten that he is not now speaking of merely specu- 
lative opinions in metaphysical philosophy, or of fantastic 
problems such as were the favourite pastime of the schoolmen, 
and which, however they might show wildness of fancy or the 
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dexterity of a fruitless logic, were incapable of being embodied 
in any actual shape. His reasoning is concerned with opinions 
which are practical and practicable, with opinions which are 
not propounded merely as freaks of thought, but as guides and 
incentives to action. Can it be wrong in a demagogue to excite 
a mob, and yet right in a philosopher to excite a demagogue ? 
wrong for a man on the spur of the moment to retail what it 
was right for another man deliberately to pen, and as deliberately 
to publish? Man is not a mere logical machine, incapable of 
passion ; and if Mr. Mill, or any other person of his ability and 
influence, were to enforce the sentiment that ‘ private property 
‘ is robbery,’ and this sentiment were distilled into the popular 
mind through the influence of demagogues, and the people were 
ignorant enough to entertain the conviction, and act upon it by 
threatening the house of every wealthy man, the law should 
come with double severity on the head of the scribe who had 
been the prime source of the instigation. 

As to the general statement of Mr. Mill, that a person must 
not make himself a nuisance to other people, we fear that there 
are few men living, who, with the best intentions in the world, 
are not nuisances to at least some of their fellows. Such an 
unlimited canon as this affords us no help whatever in deter- 
mining the sphere of the liberty of the subject, but would justify 
on the part of a government the most absolute and uninter- 
mitting despotism. Nuisance is a term so elastic and relative, 
that there is neither opinion, word, nor action which is not 
offensive to some minds, and which might not, therefore, be 
controlled by the ‘unfavourable sentiment’ or by the ‘active 
‘ interference’ of mankind. 

Mr. Mill is generally candid and fair in stating the opinions 
of his adversaries. If he quotes them, it is with accuracy; but 
sometimes he shows himself capable of caricature. He has, for 
example, given us a pen-and-ink sketch of Calvinism, in which 
its features are so distorted as to be beyond the recognition of 
its best friends. Calvinism, according to Mr. Mill, represents 
‘ human nature as being radically corrupt,’ and hence ‘ there is 
‘no redemption for any one until human nature is killed within 
‘him,’ 

Language like this is not seemly in Mr. Mill, nor is there any 
leading authority in the Calvinistic school who would accept 
such a bald and ambiguous representation of his opinions. He 
proceeds with equal inexactness to draw inferences, of which the 
first is, that ‘to one holding this theory of life, crushing out 
‘any of the human faculties, capacities, and susceptibilities is 
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‘no evil.” We have sought in the writings of Calvin in vain 
for some colourable support for such an outrageous deduc- 
tion, and we cannot refrain from pronouncing it a slanderous 
imputation. The Genevan reformer was as far removed from 
the doctrine of ‘crushing out any faculty ’ as Mr. Mill himself, 
and even farther. Has Mr. Mill ever met with the following 
sentiment :—‘ The object of moral education is to educate the 
‘ will; but the will can only be educated through the desires and 
‘aversions: by eradictting or weakening such of them as are 
‘ likeliest to lead to evil.’ These are Mr. Mill’s words which he 
will find in page 505 of his Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Philosophy. Mr. Mill tears up by thé roots desires and aversions 
which are /ikeliest to lead to evil; he is not, therefore, the man 
to flout Calvin even if he suggested a similar operation. 

But Calvin does not even crush out the will. In his Institutes 
he expressly says: ‘ Voluntatem dico aboleri, non quatenus est 

-* voluntas: quia in hominis conversione integrum manet, quod 
‘ prime est nature ; creari etiam novam diéo, non ut voluntas 
‘ esse incipiat, sed ut vertatur ex mala in bonam.’* Again he 
quotes with approval the opinion of Augustine, that the will is 
not destroyed by grace, but rather repaired. ‘ Non destrui gratia 
‘ voluntatem, sed magis reparari.’ + And throughout the whole 
of the Institutes there is not one expression which, interpreted 
in the light of the context, can be viewed as affording the 
slightest support for that grim portrait which Mr. Mill has been 
pleased to exhibit as the ‘ vera effigies’ of Calvinism. We are 
at a loss to see how it comes to pass that he takes umbrage at 
the feature of Calvinism which he presents in the following 
terms, ‘ Man needs no capacity but that of surrendering himself 
‘ to the will of God; and if he uses any of his faculties for any 
‘ other purpose but to do that supposed will more effectually, he 
‘is better without them.’ 

This sentiment seems to us harmless enough, and even better 
than harmless. If the Calvinist hold that the Divine will has 
some concern in all the thoughts, words, and acts of a moral 
nature, that they are all within its jurisdiction, what grievous 
harm is there in regarding compliance with that will as the 
supreme duty? Can Mr. Mill himself deem it to be a nobler 
thing to defy the will of God; or can he conceive that the well- 
being of any creature can be better promoted in all the elements 
that constitute it than by compliance with the requirements of 
a Being who combines in his nature all perfections? It is 
unbecoming in a philosopher of Mr. Mill’s pretensions and 
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repute to accept as true the traditional and unverified dis- 
tortions of Calvinism which have been only too common, and 
to ground upon them an argument which has no other basis 
than an ignorant prejudice. If Mr. Mill will find in Calvin any 
passage in which he denies that ‘mankind should gratify 
‘some of their inclinations,’ he will do something more 
creditable than he has accomplished by a sneering carica- 
ture. The Calvinistic interpretation of the will of God 
has never excluded the enjoyment of any pleasure, sensual, 
intellectual, or moral, compatible with that will. If Mr. Mill’s 
interpretation is more enlarged, we regret the licentiousness to 
which it must inevitably lead. We lament, also, that he has 
shown himself incapable of resisting the temptation to brand 
what to him is an obnoxious creed with imputations which it in 
nowise deserves. We are not concerned to defend all the 
tenets embraced by the Genevan reformer, as we deem some of 
them open to grave and insuperable objections, but he might 
well have been forgiven the wrong of maintaining that as the 
wili of God covers the whole region of our moral life, nothin 
is. a duty in man which contravenes that will, and that al 
pleasure is allowable to man which harmonises with it. 

On the whole, while thankfully acknowledging the admirable 
sentiments which are scattered throughout this essay, we are con- 
vinced that it fails altogether in its aim to supply a definite line 
of demarcation between the right of the individual and the 
rights of society, and that its language is frequently most vague, 
where it behoves it to be most distinct and unambiguous. He 
leaves us in the greatest uncertainty as to the extent to which 
society may be justified in enforcing its sense of obnoxious 
opinions, and as to how far, whatever method of enforcement 
society may adopt for this purpose, it is interfering with the 
liberty of the subject. Sometimes the individual seems to have 
vindicated for him the utmost licence of speech and action, 
except where he palpably and demonstrably inflicts wrong 
upon his neighbours; and then passages occur which appear to 
draw around him a much narrower circle of freedom. Some- 
times even moral coercion is reprobated, and sometimes it seems 
to be permitted, and even demanded ; and we fail to perceive 
any clear canon by which the circumstances are to be deter- 
mined in which society must enforce such penalty, and when it 
must refrain. He tells us for example that— 


“ We have a right in various ways to act upon our unfavourable 
opinion of any one, not to the oppression of his individuality, but in 
the exercise of ours. We are not bound, for example, to seek his 
society ; we have a right to avoid it (though not to parade the avoid- 
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ance), for we have a right to choose the society most acceptable to us. 
We have aright, and it may be our duty, to caution others against 
him, if we think his example or conversation likely to have a per- 
nicious effect on those with whom he associates. We may give others 
a preference over him in optional good offices, except those which 
tend to his improvement.’ * 


Now, it may so happen that society, in general, may regard 
certain doctrines which are propounded by the Socialists as both 
blasphemous and immoral, as leading inevitably to the debase- 
ment of conscience, and to the spread of a corrupting sensuality. 
This may be an error, but if it be a conviction, and a con- 
viction deep and intense, society has a right to adopt some means 
of giving expression to its feelings, and of demonstrating its 
sense of the outrage which such opinions perpetrate on all that 
is highest in man. It may forego an appeal to the ultimate 
argument of states—law and civil penalty. But to deny it the 
prerogative of suggesting to the propounder of such obnoxious 
opinions that he is accounted a dangerous nuisance, is to give to 
the individual a virtual tyranny over the multitude. And if 
this prerogative be allowed, and society may withdraw their 
countenance from such a man and exclude him from their 
families, and from their clubs, and make him feel by their whole 
deportment that he is accounted a dangerous person, is not this 
in Mr. Mill’s view a painful restriction of the liberty of the 
subject; and is it not a much more odious and unendurable 
penalty than fine or imprisonment, which would exalt him to the 
dignity of a hero or a martyr? Mr. Mill, it seems, justifies such 
punishment, if we think a man’s ‘example or conversation 
‘likely to have a pernicious effect on those with whom he 
associates.’ And he cannot consistently reprobate similar treat- 
ment of a man whose speeches or whose actions exert the same 
influence. ‘And since this judgment and feeling’ (and treat- 
ment we add) ‘ are a fact which he would prefer to avoid, it is 
‘ doing him a service to warn him of it beforehand, or of any 
‘ other disagreeable consequence to which he exposes himself.’ 
This, doubtless, would be extremely considerate ; but we repeat, 
that we scarcely discern its exact consistency with much that 
Mr. Mill has written in this treatise. For truly one way of 
stifling an opinion, as man is at present constituted, with all his 
love of approbation and govd standing with his fellows, is this 
very social ostracism to which Mr. Mill here consents; and as 
we can never be sure ‘ that any opinion we are seeking to stifle,’ 
however immoral and dangerous, ‘is a false opinion,’ and if we 
were sure stifling it would be an evil, still we are at a loss to 
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discover in what manner Mr. Mill can on his principles not only 
allow but vindicate this quiet, but terrible penalty. 

We are not assisted out of our perplexity by the following 
deliverance :— 

‘Our merely social intolerance kiJls no one, roots out no opinions, 
but induces men to disguise them, or to abstain from any active effort 
for their diffusion. With us heretical opinions do not perceptibly 
gain or even lose ground in each decade or generation. They never 
blaze out far and wide, but continue to smoulder in the narrow 
circles of thinking and studious persons, among whom they originate, 
without ever lighting up the general affairs of mankind with either 
a true or a deceptive light. And thus is kept up a state of things 
very satisfactory to some minds, because, without the unpleasant 
process of fining or imprisoning anybody, it maintains all prevailing 
opinions outwardly undisturbed, while it does not absolutely interdict 
the exercise of reason by dissentients afflicted with the malady of 
thought. A convenient plan for having peace in the intellectual 
world, and keeping all things going on therein very much as they do 
already. Butthe price paid for this sort of intellectual pacification is 
the sacrifice of the entire moral courage of the human mind.’* 


The propagator of opinions which in the estimate of 
society are not only false, but dangerous, will be prone 
to consider that the isolation in which he is left by 
public discountenance and reprobation, is a tremendous 
social intolerance; and yet, as we have seen, this is an in- 
tolerance which Mr. Mill has himself admitted, but which here 
he denounces, not without a touch of that species of sarcasm 
of which he is a master. The last sentence is a puzzle for 
CEdipus or the Sphinx. How it can come to pass that the 
social intolerance of which he here complains results in the 
‘ sacrifice of the entire moral courage of the human mind’ we 
are at a loss to divine. We have always thought that moral 
courage is required for the expression of an unpopular opinion 
and for the bearing of whatever odium its advocacy may involve. 
We think so still. Mr. Mill has on this matter, as on many 
others, notions of his own; and he deems it a ‘sacrifice of the 
‘ entire moral courage of the human mind,’ if all the obstacles 
are not abolished by which moral courage can alone be revealed 
or tested. The voluntary suppression of opinion which he here 
supposes to arise out of social intolerance, argues the existence 
not of courage, but of a contemptible poltroonery, which can 
be heroic only when there is no danger to encounter. 

This throws a new light upon the army of martyrs, which 
henceforth must change their designation from ‘noble’ to 
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‘ignoble.’? A truly bold man may now exclaim, when he thinks 
there are no enemies to encounter, ‘ Behold my courage, but 
‘bring no foe into the field, for if you do, my courage will be 
‘ sacrificed in a moment.’ Such courage is better sacrificed, for 
it is the slaughter of nothing; and we have no faith in the 
service that such men as Mr. Mill has here portrayed can 
render to the cause either of truth or of liberty. The free- 
dom of thought, speech, and action, already existing in our 
country, requires but little extension to make it as complete as 
will harmonise the interests of the individual and of the society 
with which he is connected. It is true that we have not yet 
attained, and we trust never shall attain, that philosophic 
indifference which can listen to the publication of any opinions, 
however they seem to strike at the roots of all social purity and 
happiness, with the most passionless unconcern. 


We now proceed, with as much of compression as we can 
command, to an examination of some of Mr. Mill’s criticisms 
upon the philosophy of Sir William Hamilton. The great mis- 
fortune in the contest between the two systems of thought 
espoused respectively by Sir William Hamilton and Mr. Mill is 
that the representative of the one is dead, and the other living. 
And though it is true that Sir William has many disciples who 
give a general adhesion to the principles of his philosophy, he 
has none whe would venture to dream that they could wear his 
armour or wield his spear. The position of Sir William Hamilton 
in the battle which Mr. Mill is waging with his philosophy 
labours under other disadvantages beside that of his being unable 
to conduct the contest in person. He has left no complete work ; 
none which even affected to be complete. His lectures were, 
notoriously, never designed to be exhaustive expositions either 
of his psychology or his logic. They were published posthu- 
mously from manuscripts written of necessity in haste, and 
without those extemporaneous expansions and indications in 
which his students often found the most instruction. His 
edition of Reid, with its running notes and dissertations, was 
never finished according to the original idea. The condensed 
hints and jottings which were found after his lamented death 
can secure no efficient interpreter. His philosophy, therefore, 
without himself is worse conditioned than the speech of 
Demosthenes in the mouth of Aischines. Mr. Mill has the ad- 
vantage strategically, the disadvantage morally, of finding his 
philosophical antagonist with his forces thus unarranged and 
unmassed in battle array. He can select his time and mode of 
assault. He has had all the materials for throwing light upon Sir 
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William’s views which he can now hope to obtain, for five years 
before him. And, we say it to his honour, that he examines them 
with a microscopic eye. If in writings thus confessedly imperfect, 
composed at different times for different purposes, some expanded, 
and some as condensed as mnemonic signs, Mr. Millhad not 
been able to discover seeming or real discrepancies, Sir William 
must have been the most remarkable prodigy in the world. Mr. 
Mill acknowledges that ‘he might have had small cause to 
‘congratulate himself on the reply he would have received,’ 
had Sir William been alive; and we think he is right; though 
we are strongly convinced that in some of his criticisms Mr. 
Mill would have remained master of the field. 

One of the ablest chapters in the volume is that in which Mr. 
Mill combats the philosophy of the conditioned as applied by 
Mr. Mansel to the limits of religious thought. But it is im- 
portant to guard the reader against the supposition that Sir 
William would have ratified all the practical developments 
which Mr. Mansel has given of his doctrine. The pupil has, in 
more instances than one, avowedly differed from his illustrious 
master, and we are confident that in many other points in which 
the avowal is not made his deductions from the doctrine held in 
common by them are such as Hamilton would have stedfastly 
resisted. ‘The premises,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘from which Mansel 
‘reasons are those of Hamilton.’ Undoubtedly they are, but the 
conclusions are not, or at least we have no proof that they are ; 
and it is but fair that Hamilton should not, even constructively, 
and by implication, be charged with any responsibility con- 
nected with them. As this chapter has been rendered notorions, 
on account of a sentiment it contains, which by some has been 
glorified as sublime, and by others branded as blasphemous, and 
which was prominently put forth on the occasion of Mr. Mill’s 
candiadture for Westminster, in order to prejudice his election, 
we shall endeavour to place its purport before our readers as 
clearly as possible. 

Mr. Mansel had affirmed that the absolute and the infinite are 
inconceivable by us, and that all attempts to conceive them plunge 
us into irreconcileable contradictions. He holds, further, as Mr. 
Mill interprets his doctrine, and we think truly— 


‘That we are, nevertheless, bound to believe the real existence of 
an absolute and infinite Being, and that this Being is God. God 
therefore is inconceivable and unknowable by us, and cannot even be 
thought of without self-contradiction ; that is (for Mr. Mansel is 
careful thus to qualify his assertion) thought of as absolute and 
infinite. Through this inherent impossibility of our conceiving or 
knowing God’s essential attributes, we are disqualified from judging 
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what is or is not consistent with them. If, then, a religion be pre- 
sented to us containing any particular doctrine respecting the Deity, 
our belief or rejection of the doctrine ought to depend exclusively 
upon the evidences which can be produced for the divine origin of the 
religion ; and no argument grounded on the incredibility of the 
doctrine as involving an intellectual absurdity, or on its moral bad- 
ness as unworthy of a good or wise Being, ought to have any weight, 
since of these things we are incompetent to judge. This, at least, is 
the drift of Mr. Mansel’s argument; but I am bound to admit that 
he affirms the conclusion with a certain limitation ; for he acknow- 
ledges that the moral character of the doctrines of a religion ought to 
count for something among the reasons for accepting or rejecting as 
of divine origin the religion as a whole. That it ought also to count 
for something in the interpretation of the religion when accepted he 
neglects to say; but we must, in fairness, suppose that he would 
admit it. These concessions, however, to the moral feelings of man- 
kind are made at the expense of Mr. Mansel’s logic. If his theory be 
correct, he has no right to make either of them.’* 


This statement of Mansel’s doctrine is, we are convinced, 
strictly accurate ; and we agree with Mr. Mill in regarding his 
special concessions as inconsistent with his general theory. 

In the preface to the fourth edition of his ‘ Bampton Lectures’ 
Mr. Mansel says :— 

‘It is a fact which experience forces upon us, and which it is use- 
less, were it possible to disguise, that the representation of God after 
the model of the highest human morality which we are capable of 
conceiving, is not sufficient to account for all the phenomena exhi- 
bited by the course of His natural providence. The infliction of 
physical suffering, the permission of moral evil, the adversity of the 
good, the prosperity of the wicked, the crimes of the guilty involving 
the misery of the innocent, the tardy appearance and partial dis- 
tribution of moral and religious knowledge in the world—these are 
facts which no doubt are reconcileable—we know not how—with the 
infinite goodness of God ; but which certainly are not to be explained 
on the supposition that its sole and sufficient type is to be found in 
the finite goodness of man.’t 

And again, and more explicitly, in the same preface, he 
repudiates the notion— 

‘ That the attributes of God differ from those of man in degree only, 
not in kind ; and that certain mental and moral qualities of which 
we are immediately conscious in ourselves, furnish at the same time a 
true and adequate image of the infinite perfections of God; and he 
accounts it as of a piece with “ that vulgar rationalism which regards 
the reason of man, in its ordinary and normal operation, as the supreme 

criterion of religious truth.’”’t 

It is on this point that Mr. Mill joins issue with Mr. Mansel, 
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and gives utterance to those sentiments which have won for him 
from different parties both honour and reprobation. 


‘Here then,’ he says, ‘I take my stand on the acknowledged prin 
ciple of logic and morality, that when we mean different things we 
have no right to call them by the same name, and to apply to them 
the same predicates, moral and intellectual. Language has no mean- 
ing for the words just, merciful, benevolent, save that in which we 
predicate them of our fellow-creatures ; and unless that is what we 
intend to express by them, we have no business to employ the words. 
If in affirming them of God we do not mean to affirm these very 
qualities, differing only as greater in degree, we are neither philo- 
sophically nor morally entitled to affirm them at all. If it be said 
that the qualities are the saine, but that we cannot conceive them as 
they are when raised to the infinite, I grant that we cannot adequately 
conceive them in one of their elements, their infinity. But we can 
conceive them in their other elements, which are the very same in the 
infinite as the finite development. Anything carried to the infinite 
must have all the properties of the same thing as finite, except those 
which depend upon the finiteness. Among the many who have said 
that we cannot conceive infinite space, did any one ever suppose that 
it is not space? that it does not possess all the properties by which 
space is characterized ? Infinite space cannot be cubical or spherical, 
because these are modes of being bounded ; but does any one imagine 
that in ranging through it we might arrive at some region which was 
not extended ; of which one part was not outside another ; where, 
though no body intervened, motion was impossible ; or where the sum 
of two sides of a triangle was less than the third side} The parallel 
assertion may be made respecting infinite goodness. What belongs 
to it as infinite (or more properly as absolute) 1 do not pretend to 
know ; but I know that infinite goodness must be goodness, and that 
which is not consistent with goodness is not consistent with infinite 
goodness. If in ascribing goodness to God I do not mean what I 
mean by goodness ; if I do not mean the goodness of which I have 
some knowledge, but an incomprehensible attribute of an incom- 
prehensible substance, which for aught I know may be a totally 
different quality from that which I love and venerate—and even 
roust, if Mr. Mansel is to be believed, be in some important particulars 
opposed to this—what do I mean by calling it goodness ? and what 
reason have I for venerating it? IfI know nothing about what the 
attribute is, I cannot tell that it is a proper object for veneration. 
To say that God’s goodness may be different in kind from man’s 
goodness, what is it but saying, with a slight change of phraseology, 
that God may possibly not be good? To assert in words what we do 
not think in meaning, is as suitable a definition as can be given of a 
moral falsehood. Besides, suppose that certain unknown attributes 
are ascribed to the Deity in a religion, the external evidences os 
which are so conclusive to my mind as effectually to convince me that 
it comes from God. Unless I believe God to possess the same moral 
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attributes which I find, in however inferior a degree, in a good man, 
what ground of assurance have I of God’s veracity? All trust in 
a revelation presupposes a conviction that God’s attributes are the 
same, in all but degree, with the best human attributes. If, instead 
of the “glad tidings” that there exists a Being in whom all the 
excellencies which the highest human mind can conceive, exist in 
a degree inconceivable to us, I am informed that the world is ruled 
by a Being whose attributes are infinite, but what they are we cannot 
learn, nor what are the principles of His government, except that 
“the highest human morality which we are capable of conceiving” 
does not sanction them ; convince me of it, and I will bear my fate as 
I may. But when I am told that I must believe this, and at the 
same time call this Being by the names which express and affirm the 
highest human morality, I say, in plain terms, that I will not. 
Whatever power such a being may have over me, there is one thing 
which he shall not do; he shall not compel me to worship him. I 
will call no being good, who is not what I mean when I apply that 
epithet to my fellow-creatures ; and if such a being can sentence me 
to hell for not so calling him, to hell I will go.’* 


Now, in this controversy we are neither wholly with Mr. 
Mansel, nor wholly with Mr. Mill. Mr. Mansel has not 
succeeded in establishing his position, that there is an essen- 
tial distinction, in kind, between wisdom, justice, and mercy 
in God, and the same attributes in man. Nor was it needful 
for him, in order to explain the physical suffering, the moral 
evil, the adversity of the good, the prosperity of the wicked, 
and other dark anomalies in our world, to have recourse to a 
distinction which unquestionably involves morality and religion 
alike in confusion and darkness. No completer desolation can 
come upon the whole life of man than that which this theory 
produces. It abolishes, without the possibility of re-establish- 
ment, the ground on which God and man meet. For how can 
a moral government be possible, or how can intelligent and 
intelligible relations be maintained between the Supreme Ruler 
and his subjects, if there is a difference in kind in the very 
moral qualities which are designated by the same terms? It 
serves no purpose but that of mystifying the real issue for Mr. 
Mansel to allege that we know not how the attributes of good- 
ness, holiness, and mercy inhere in God. The question is not 
as to the mode of their existence, nor even as to the mode of 
existence of God himself. We have to deal with them as 
qualities, and not as transcendental modes. When we are 
commanded to be merciful as God is merciful, just as God is 
just, holy as God is holy, are the virtues here inculcated under 
one name, actually diverse in kind? ‘The very fact that a 
* Pages 101, 102, 103, 
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Divine example is set up for human imitation proves that the 
kind is the same, and that the difference can be only in degree. 
Were it otherwise, where is our guarantee that we should not, 
even with the best endeavours after moral excellence, be dis- 
astrously aiming at what might prove to be a pre-eminence in 
degradation? The perplexing mysteries of life which baffle our 
comprehension, and which we might be tempted rashly to 
denounce as inconsistent with perfect wisdom and goodness, 
and which, in fact, lie at the very basis of Manichzism, receive 
no ray of illumination from the dogma, that moral attributes in 
God are generically different from moral attributes in man ; 
while a progeny of other and darker difficulties are at once 
engendered from it. The very incarnation of God in Christ, and 
the whole teaching we have received from Him, establish the 
essential unity in kind of the moral attributes of God and man. 
Nay, the fact accepted by Mr. Mansel himself, that man is the 
image of God, should have sufficed to warn him against smiting 
down the bridge by which alone the Creator and the creature 
can hold rational communication with each other. All the 
bewildering phenomena of man’s history, including the existence 
of evil, and the numberless anomalies of a subordinate kind, 
exact no more onerous concessions from us than that we re- 
cognise the attributes of God to be infinitely greater than ours, 
and the interests of that universe which he governs to be beyond 
our grasp. We never dream of affirming that the moral quali- 
ties of a parent are, in their very essence, different from those 
of his children, because, in the government of his house, or in 
the management of his business, there are actions which, to 
them, with their limited capacities and experience, are not only 
incomprehensible but apparently harsh and unjust. Supposing - 
them to be both kind and just, it requires no change in the 
moral attributes of the children to secure their endorsement of 
their father’s deeds, but only a more adequate knowledge of all 
the circumstances by which his conduct has been determined. 
The essential oneness in kind of the moral distinctions which 
exist in the creative and the created mind is necessary, if any 
relations are to subsist between them of authority on the one 
hand, and of obedience on the other. In seeking to deliver 
man from Rationalism, Mr. Mansel has, unconsciously, plunged 
him into the abyss of a bottomless and boundless scepticism. 
Thus far we side with Mr. Mill against Mr. Mansel. But no 
farther ; for he has overshot his mark, and that in several ways. 
He seems to us to sink into something which borders dan- 
rously on nonsense, in the very terms in which he declares 
Fis determination not to believe in such a God as he has de- 
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scribed, or, at least, not to believe in his goodness. A temporary 
obscuration seems to have befallen the usual perspicuity of our 
philosopher when he penned such a sentence as the following :— 
“Whatever power such a Being may have over me, there is one 
‘thing He shall not do, He shall not compel me to worship 
‘Him.’ This certainly is a very bold, though scarcely sublime 
or rational defiance, even of the God whom Mr. Mill has painted 
in colours which he imagines himself to have borrowed from 
Mr. Mansel. Mr. Mill admits that such a Being may have 
power over him; but does he not see that whatever power may 
mean Infinite power, and that Infinite power may be suffi- 
ciently irresistible to break down even a will so stubborn as that 
which Mr. Mill is prepared to set against it ? 

But why all this indignation and Promethean defiance ? 
Has Mr. Mill forgotten two principles which play so important 
a part in his philosophy, and which, allowing them to be just, 
convict his present passionate utterances of the most extra- 
ordinary infatuation ? ‘ We can never be sure that the opinion 
‘ we are endeavouring to stifle is a false opinion.’ This is one 
of his principles which he ought to consider as valid as ‘ that 
‘acknowledged principle of logic and morality’ on which he is 
so ardently assailing the reasoning of Mr. Mansel. How has 
our philosopher come to acquire the conviction so strong and 
indestructible, that his present opinion respecting the nature of 
God is true, so true indeed that he will brave the horrors of hell 
in maintaining it? Buta heavier blow falls upon his present 
reasoning from another of his principles, according to which all 
our instinctive and necessary judgments, as they are termed, are 
simply the results of association, and may be weakened, and 
even reversed, by new facts. It is certainly a striking phe- 
nomenon to see a philosopher, who believes that two straight 
lines may enclose a space, and that twice two may make five in 
some other region of the universe, insisting on the absolute 
certainty of his moral judgments, admitting that it is quite 
within the scope of omnipotence to make parallel lines meet, 
and the angles of a triangle to amount to six right angles, but 
not to compel Mr. Mill to worship Him. For aught Mr. Mill 
knows, or within the limits and according to the method of his 
ear can know, the first moment after death might bring 

im into the presence of some new fact which would dissolve 
the most inveterate associations within him, and convert him 
into the most reverent worshipper. Unless he believe in the 
possibility of such a result he must abandon one of the strongest 
pillars of his system. 

Mr. Mill has devoted an important chapter to the discussion 
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of the ‘Psychological Theory of the Belief in an External 
World,’ in which he has put forth all his strength, for the pur- 
pose of showing that our belief in the external world is suscep- 
tible of being engendered empirically, without having recourse 
to any intuition whatever. ‘This is the old battle-ground, on 
which whole philosophical campaigns have been fought for 
centuries with varying and doubtful results. Mr. Mill has 
revived the encounter with wonderful spirit. He has selected 
the strongest positions in which Idealism has ever entrenched 
itself. How far he has maintained them, and how far he has 
succeeded in shelling his adversaries from their redoubts, we 
shall now proceed to consider. It is due to him, however, to 
concede, thatif it be possible to demonstrate that we can arrive 
at a belief in the existence of an external world without having 
recourse to any primordial and irresolvable faiths, any funda- 
mental and regulative principles of thought which are anterior 
to experience, and even give form and colour to it, he is entitled 
to claim the victory, and that on Hamilton’s own canon of 
parsimony. If there are certain clearly established facts and 
processes which are purely empirical, that will suffice to put us 
in possession of all we know or believe concerning an external 
world, any additional hypothesis cumbers the ground by prof- 
fering needless service. On such a question that which is not 
required is not true. But it is necessary to watch the operation 
which Mr. Mill is here conducting with the most jealous scrutiny, 
lest there should inadvertently creep in amongst his supposed 
empirical facts certain primitive judgments which he employs to 
reach conclusions otherwise inaccessible to him. Is the bridge 
he has formed made up solely of empirical timbers, or are there 
considerable girders which he has unconsciously taken from the 
stores of the Transcendentalist? We more than suspect that 
the latter is the case. What does Mr, Mill’s theory postulate ? 
This is his answer :— 


‘This theory postulates the following psychological truths, all of 
which are proved by experience, and are not contested, though their 
force is seldom adequately felt by Sir W. Hamilton and the other 
thinkers of the introspective school. It postulates, first, that the 
human mind is capable of Expectation. In other words, that after 
having had actual sensations we are capable of forming the conception 
of Possible sensations ; sensations which we are not feeling at the 
present moment, but which we might feel, and should feel, if certain 
conditions were present, the nature of which conditions we have, in 
many cases, learnt by experience. 

‘It postulates, secondly, the laws of the Association of Ideas. So 
far as we are here concerned, these laws are the following :—Ist. 
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Similar phenomena tend to be thought of together. The contiguity 

is of two kinds ; simultaneity and immediate succession. 2nd. Facts 

which have been experienced or thought of simultaneously recall the 

thought of one another. Of facts which have been experienced or 

thought of in immediate succession, the antecedent, or the thought of it, 

recalls the thought of the consequent, but not conversely. 3rd. Asso- 
ciations produced by contiguity become more certain and rapid by 

repetition. When two phenomena have been very often experienced 

in conjunction, and have not in any single instance occurred separately, 
either in experience or in thought, there is produced between them 

what has been called Inseparable, or, less correctly, Indissoluble 
Association : by which is not meant that the association must inevitably 
last to the end of life—that no subsequent experience or process of 
thought has taken place; the association is irresistible ; it is impossible 
for us to think the one thing disjoined from the other. 4th. When 
an association has acquired this character of inseparability—when the 
bond between the two ideas has been thus firmly riveted, not only does 
the idea called up by association become, in our consciousness, insepa- 
rable from the idea which suggested it, but the facts or phenomena 
answering to those ideas come at last to seem inseparable in existence: 
things which we are unable to conceive apart appear incapable of 
existing apart, and the belief we have in their co-existence, though 
really a product of experience, seems intuitive.* 


Now we beg to take exception to some of these postulates, 
not as being untrue, but as having no logical place in a scheme 
which proposes to engender our belief exclusively from facts of 
experience. The postulate that the ‘human mind is capable of 
‘expectation’ announces a capacity, an actual constitution, 
which, while it is revealed to us through experience, does not 
originate in it. When Mr. Mill says, in explanation of this 
capacity of expectation, ‘in other words, that after having had 
‘ actual sensations, we are capable of forming the conception of 
‘ possible sensations,’ he leaves it undetermined whether he 
means to convey the impression that the capacity of expectation 
is the product of the ‘ actual sensations’ we have experienced, or 
is developed into activity by,them There is no necessity of 
thought which compels us to believe that because a mind has had 
actual sensations, it is therefore capable of ‘ forming the concep- 
‘ tion of possible sensations.’ Expectation is not contained in 
any number of past sensations, and cannot be supposed to be 
their legitimate offspring. As we can conceive of any number 
of sensations without memory, so we can conceive of any number 
without expectation; and as Mr. Mill has been constrained to 
admit that our belief in the veracity of memory is ultimate, and 
that no reason can be given for it which does not presuppose 
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the ‘belief,’ there is no consideration of consistency which can 
debar him from accepting the ultimateness of ‘ our faculty of 
‘expectation.’ And yet, strange enough, he is consistent in his 
inconsistency ; for, in affirming the doctrine that our ‘ belief in 
‘ the veracity of memory is ultimate,’ he declares that there is 
something in the mind which experience can neither engender 
nor explain; and what, in this case, becomes of a philosophy 
which proclaims its purpose to be to supply an empirical genesis 
of all we know alike of mind and matter? We demur, on these 
grounds, to Mr. Mill’s right of property to the ‘ faculty of ‘ ex- 
pectation.’ This is not appropriate timber for an experimental 
bridge, but is borrowed without acknowledgment, possibly also 
without consciousness, from his transcendental neighbour. 

He postulates also ‘the laws of association of ideas,’ among 
which the first is that ‘similar phenomena tend to be thought of 
‘together.’ Here, again, we must be permitted to regard with 
suspicion the appearance of ‘laws of association’ among the 
matériel of an empirical architect. The ‘ tendency’ of which he 
here speaks as existing among ‘ things,’ is, in fact, a ‘ tendency’ 
in the thinking mind, and it would have been more strictly 
accurate had Mr. Mill said ‘the mind tends to think of similar 
‘things together.’ In this case, however, a special, original, 
and underived property would have been predicated of the 
mind. As to things themselves, they tend neither to be thought 
of together, nor separately, nor in any other way. If a person 
smell a rose in the dark, the association of colour or form, 
(neither of which is seen) which is instantaneously called up is 
referable, not to the tendency of the thing, but to a law of 
thought, and that a thought in the shape of reminiscence. This 
law is ultimate, and incapable of reduction to any formative 
elements. It enters into the very structure of mind itself, and 
cannot therefore be employed by Mr. Mill in his endeavour to 
resolve our belief in an external world into experience. We 
can well imagine that a philosopher who equips himself with a 
‘ capacity of expectation’ and ‘laws of association,’ and a few 
more irreducible principles, may seem to accomplish the feat of 
explaining our belief in an external world on the basis of experi- 
ence alone, but we submit that Mr. Mill must, in equity, refund 
these elements to his antagonist, Sir W. Hamilton, and recom- 
mence the problem without such auxiliaries. He has followed 
the example of other scientific investigators, who, in their 
attempts to generate life out of dead substances have incautiously 
suffered living germs to mingle with them, leaving as result not 
the creation of life, but its development from a pre-existent 
condition. 
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Mr. Mill proceeds—- 


‘ What is it we mean when we say that the object we perceive is 
external to us, and not a part of our own thoughts? We mean that 
there is in our perceptions something which exists when we are not 
thinking of it, which existed before we had ever thought of it, and 
would exist if we were annihilated; and further, that there exist 
things we never saw, touched, or otherwise perceived, and things 
which never have been perceived by man. This idea of something 
which is distinguished from our fleeting impressions by what in 
Kantian language is called Perdurability ; something which is fixed 
and the same, while our impressions vary ; something which exists 
whether we are aware of it or not, and which is always square (or of 
some other given figure) whether it appears to us square or round, 
constitutes altogether our idea of external substance. 

‘Whoever can assign an origin to this complex conception has 
accounted for what we mean by the belief in matter. Now all this, 
according to the Psychological theory, is but the form impressed by 
the known laws of association, upon the conception or notion, ob- 
tained by experience of contingent sensations ; by which are meant, 
sensations that are not in our present consciousness, and perhaps 
never were in our consciousness at all, but which in virtue of the 
laws to which we have learnt by experience that our sensations are 
subject, we know that we should have felt under given supposable 
circumstances, and under these same circumstances, might still feel. 

‘I see a piece of white paper on a table, I go into another room, 
and, though I have ceased to see it, 1 am persuaded that the paper is 
still there. I no longer have the sensations which it gave me, but I 
believe that when I again place myself in the circumstances in which 
I had those sensations, that is, when I go again into the room, I shall 
again have them ; and further, that there has been no intervening 
moment at which this would not have been the case. Owing to this 
law of my mind my conception of the world at any given instant 
consists in only a small proportion of present sensations. Of these T 
may, at the time, have none at all, and they are in any case a most 
insignificant portion of the whole which I apprehend. The conception 
I form of the world existing at any moment comprises, along with the 
sensations I am feeling, a countless variety of possibilities of sensation, 
namely, the whole of those which past observation tells me that I 
could, under any supposable circumstances, experience at this moment, 
together with an indefinite and illimitable multitude of others which 
though I do not know that I could, yet it is possible that I might 
experience in circumstances not known to me. These various possi- 
bilities are the important thing to me in the world. My present 
sensations are generally of little importance, and are, moreover, 
fugitive ; the possibilities, on the contrary, are permanent, which is 
the character that mainly distinguishes our idea of substance or 
matter from our notion of sensation. These possibilities, which are 
conditional certainties, need a special name to distinguish them from 
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mere vague possibilities, which experience gives no warrant for reckon- 
ing upon. Now, as soon as a distinguishing name is given, though it 
be only to the same thing regarded in a different aspect, one of the most 
familiar experiences of our mental nature teaches us that the different 
name comes to be considered as the name of a different thing. 

‘ There is another important peculiarity of these certified or guaranteed 
possibilities uf sensation, namely, that they have reference, not to single 
sensations, but to sensations joined together in groups. When we 
think of anything as a material substance, or body, we either have 
had or we think that on some given supposition we should have, not 
some one sensation but a great and even an indefinite number and 
variety of sensations, generally belonging to different senses, but so 
linked together that the presence of one announces the possible pre- 
sence at the very same instant of any or all of the rest. In our mind, 
therefore, not only is this particular possibility of sensation invested 
with the quality of permanence when we are not actually feeling any of 
the sensations at all ; but when we are feeling some of them the remain- 
ing sensations of the group are conceived by us in the form of present 
possibilities, which might be realized at the very moment. And as this 
happens in turn to all of them, the group, as a whole, presents itself 
to the mind as permanent in contrast, not solely with the temporari- 
ness of my bodily presence, but also with the temporary character of 
each of the sensations composing the group ; in other words, as a kind 
of permanent substratum, under a set of passing experiences or mani- 
festations, which is another leading character of our idea of sub- 
stance or matter, as distinguished from sensation. 

‘ Let us now take into consideration another of the general characters 
of our experience, namely, that in addition to fixed groups, we also 
recognise a fixed order in our sensations ; an order of succession which 
when ascertained by observation, gives rise to the ideas of cause and 
effect, according to what I hold to be the true theory of that relation ; 
and is in any case the source of all our knowledge what causes pro- 
duce what effects. Now, of what nature is this fixed order among 
our sensations? It is a constancy of antecedence and sequence. But 
the constant antecedence and sequeuce do not generally exist between 
one actual sensation and another. Very few such sequences are 
presented to us by experience. In almost all the constant sequences 
which occur in nature the antecedence and consequence do not obtain 
between sensations, but between the groups we have been speaking 
about, of which a very small portion is actual sensation, the greater 
part being permanent possibilities of sensation, evidenced to us by a 
small and variable number of sensations actually present.’* 


Now, we would observe in the first place, that Mr. Mill’s 
definition of matter is no definition at all. A definition which 
simply speaks of possibilities, does not put us so much in 
possession of what a thing is, as of what it may be, and leaves 
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the mind destitute of any positive conceptions whatever. If 
a circle be nothing, it has no possibilities; and if matter be 
nothing, it has no possibilities. 

In the second place, in so far as Mr. Mill’s definition may be 
considered as entitled to the name, it is no more (if so much) a 
definition of matter than it is of mind. Of the mind even when 
it has no actual sensation, it may be predicated that sensation is 
_— to it, as when one is suddenly roused from deep sleep 

y the heat of flame, or the blow of some midnight robber. In 
a state of swoon or complete catalepsy, the consciousness is 
either wholly suspended, or exists in a most feeble degree; but 
as the man is not dead, but will soon be fully restored, we may 
affirm of his mind during this temporary paralysis, that it is a 
‘ permanent possibility of sensations.’ For, if London can be a 
permanent possibility of sensation to a man in Paris, and if all 
that is meant by London as matter is, that it continues a ‘ per- 
* manent possibility of sensation’ to an absent man, so the same 
person may be defined a ‘ permanent .possibility of sensation,’ 
even though he be in London, but in a state of deep coma. 
Of what philosophical value can we suppose any definition to be 
which is capable of being applied indifferently to matter and 
mind? We may conceive a person insulated from all external 
matter, and because his susceptibilities of sense were not ex- 
tinguished, he would be a ‘ permanent possibility of sensation.’ 

Thirdly: As to Mr. Mill’s statement, ‘I affirm with con- 
‘fidence, that this conception of matter includes the whole 
‘meaning attached to it by the common world, apart from 
‘ philosophical, and sometimes theological theories,’ we are 
tempted to affirm with equal and greater confidence the very 
oppvsite. 

‘The reliance of mankind on the real existence of visible 
‘ and tangible objects means’ more than ‘reliance on the reality 
‘and permanence of possibilities of visual and actual sensations, 
‘ when no such sensations are experienced.’ It means reliance on 
the continuance of an outward, objective, extra-sensual world, 
even though every sentient creature were to be instantaneously 
annihilated. It means that the rock which has resisted our 
locomotive energy when we have striven to move it, or against 
which we have bruised ourselves, will be there with the same 
vis resistens when we are dead, and when all sentient existence 
has ceased. There is no ‘permanent possibility of sensation,’ 
where there is no sentient existence. If there be no sense 
to feel, there can be no possibility of sensation, unless such 
sense be created; but ‘mankind,’ generally, whether philo- 
sophers or peasants, have the indestructible conviction that 
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matter as an extended and resisting something, will abide 
unchanged when nerve and mind are removed from all contact 
with it. Any other supposition would make the material world, 
not one of the factors of sensation, supplying to it one of 
its constituent and indispensable elements, but the actual and 
exclusive product of a sensitive being. 

Mr. Mill analyses the belief that Calcutta exists even when 
neither he nor any other man perceives it, into the simple 
fact that, ‘the permanent possibility of sensation which I call 
‘ Calcutta would still remain, were every percipient inhabitant to 
‘ leave the place, or to be suddenly struck dead. That if I were 
‘ suddenly transported to the banks of the Hoogly, I should still 
‘have the sensations which, if not present, would lead me 
‘to affirm that Calcutta is here, and now.’ Now we repeat, 
that on the supposition that Calcutta is nothing else nor more 
than a ‘ permanent possibility of sensation,’ it could not be sup- 
posed to have any existence at all in the absence of some 
sentient creature, on whom it would leave the impression of its 
presence; and that the extinction of all creatures to whom 
knowledge is derivable solely through the senses, would involve, on 
Mr. Mill’s theory, not only the extinction of such creatures, but of 
the universe of matter itself; and such a conclusion is not accepted 
as fact, either by philosophers or by the world in general. 

The chapter on the Psychological Theory of the Belief in 
an External World, is followed by one on the application of the 
same theory to mind; a chapter distinguished by considerable 
acuteness and analytic power, and pervaded by observations of 
great value, though, as we hope to show, fatal to Mr. Mill’s 
philosophy of the mind as one of association. 


‘I now propose,’ he says, ‘to carry the inquiry a step farther, and 
to examine whether the Ego, as a deliverance of consciousness, stands 
on any firmer ground than the Non-ego; whether at the first moment 
of our experience, we already have in our consciousness the con- 
ception of Self as a permanent existence; or whether it is formed 
subsequently, and admits of a similar analysis to that which we have 
found, that the notion of Non-self is susceptible of. It is evident in 
the first place, that our knowledge of mind like that of matter 
is entirely relative. Sir W. Hamilton indeed affirms this of mind, in 
a much more unqualified manner than he believes it of matter, 
making no reservation of any primary qualities. In so far as mind 
is the common name for the states of knowing, willing, feeling, 
desiring, &c., of which I am conscious, it is only the name for a 
certain series of connected phenomena or qualities, and consequently 
expresses only what is known. But in so far as it denotes that 
subject or substance in which the phenomena of knowing, willing, d&., 
NO. XCV. D 
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inhere—something behind or under these phenomena—it expresses 
what, in itself or in its absolute existence is unknown. 

‘We have no conception of mind itself as distinguished from its 
conscious manifestations. We neither know nor can imagine it, 
except as represented by the succession of manifold feelings which 
metaphysicians call by the name of states or modifications of mind. 
It is nevertheless true, that our notion of mind as well as of matter, 
is the notion of a permanent something, contrasted with the per- 
petual flux of the sensations and other feelings, or mental states 
which we refer to it; a something which we figure as remaining the 
same, while the particular feelings through which it reveals its 
existence, change. This attribute of Permanence, supposing that 
there were nothing else to be considered, would admit of the same 
explanation when predicated of Mind as of Matter. The belief I 
entertain that my mind exists, when it is not feeling nor thinking, 
nor conscious of its own existence, resolves itself into the belief of a 
Permanent Possibility of these states. If I think of myself as in 
dreamless sleep, or in the sleep of death, and believe that I, or in 
other words my mind, is or will be existing through these states, 
though not in conscious feeling, the most scrupulous examination of 
my belief will not detect in it any fact actually believed, except that 
my capability of feeling is not, in that interval, permanently de- 
stroyed, and is suspended only because it does not meet with the com- 
bination of outward circumstances which would call it into action. 
The moment it did meet with that combination it would revive, and 
remains, therefore, a Permanent Possibility. Thus far, there seems 
no hindrance to our regarding mind as nothing but the series of our 
sensations (to which must now be added our internal feelings), as they 
actually occur with the addition of infinite possibilities of feeling, 
requiring for their actual realization, conditions which may or may 
not take place, but which, as possibilities, are always in existence, 
and many of them present. ‘ 

‘The permanent possibility of feeling, which forms my notion of 
myself, is distinguished by important differences from the permanent 
possibilities of sensation, which form my notion of what I call external 
objects. In the first place, each of these last represents a small and 
perfectly definite part of the series which in its entireness forms my 
conscious existence—a single group of possible sensations, which ex- 
perience tells me I might expect to have under certain conditions, as 
distinguished from mere vague and indefinite possibilities, which are 
considered such only because they are not known to be impossibilities. 
My notion of myself, on the contrary, includes all possibilities of 
sensation, definite or indefinite, certified by experience or not, which 
I may imagine inserted in the series of my actual and conscious states. 

‘In the second place, the permanent possibilities, which I call out- 
ward objects, are possibilities of sensation only, whilé the series, which 
I call myself, includes along with and as called up by these, thoughts, 
emotions, and volitions, and permanent possibilities of such. Besides 
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that these states of mind are to our consciousness, generically distinct 
from the sensations of our outward senses, they are further distin- 
guished from them by not occurring in groups, consisting of separate 
elements which co-exist, or may be made to co-exist, with one 
another. Lastly (and this difference is the most important of all) the 
possibilities of sensation, which are called outward objects, are possi- 
bilities of it to other beings as well as to me ; but the particular series 
of feelings which constitutes my own life is confined to myself, no other 
sentient being shares it with me.’* 


Now this theory of the mind, in our opinion, fails altogether 
to reach some of the most important phenomena in the mental 
history of man. There is unquestionable and important truth in 
much that Mr. Mill has said, but it only explains what were 
never felt to be insoluble difficulties. That our knowledge of the 
mind is relative, that we have no conception of it apart from its 
conscious manifestations, that all attempts to seize that sub- 
stratum of mind which shall be cleared of all phenomena, are 
and must be abortive, are matters beyond all question; but it is 
not equally certain that the conviction we have of something not 
constituted by the phenomena, but existing as their ground and 
condition, and even independently of them either singly or a 
series, is a baseless fancy. These phenomena do not cover or 
exhaust the whole of our notion of mind. Even Mr. Mill 
admits that it is ‘the notion of a permanent something contrasted 
‘ with the perpetual flux of the sensations and other feelings or 
‘ mental states which we refer to it, a something which we figure 
‘as remaining the same while the particular feelings through 
‘which it reveals its existence change.’ This is a sufficiently 
correct statement of the notion for our present purpose, and 
nothing which he has written has either convicted it of fallacy, 
or satisfactorily analysed it into simpler elements. The theory 
that the mind is but a series of sensations and feelings leaves 
absolutely untouched, not to say unexplained, some of the most 
important facts in our mental life. In what manner can it 
account for memory, or for hope, or for expectation, or for the 
sense of identity which authenticates to a man his distinct and 
inconfusible personality? The series of feelings which transpired 
yesterday are gone; and though their like may recur, they 
themselves will be experienced no more. And yet the series 
have a kind of transformed existence, in virtue of which they 
re-appear in the shape of memories. If our subjective experience 
were simply a succession, constant and rapid, of feelings which 
glanced into being in the twinkling of an eye, and as suddenly 
sank into extinction, the past and the future alike being wholly 

* Pages 205—207. 
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disconnected with any present phenomena, we could comprehend, 
though even then with difficulty, how a mind might be defined 
as a series of sensations and feelings, and nothing more. But is 
our mental life nothing but such a phantasmagoria of phenomena 
that quickly appear and quickly vanish, a line of sparks that are 
ore before we can say they are here? A traveller was in St. 

etersburg and in Pekin a year ago. He remembers the fact. 
All the sensations he experienced in those cities, of cold and 
heat, of pleasure and pain, have finally passed away, and other 
sensations are now thrilling his nerves. But amid these new 
sensations, and while they are supplying to him new knowledge, 
his mind is far away reproducing, through means of that magic 
wer we call memory, the events he witnessed, and in which 
e took a part at a time and at places so remote from the present. 
What is the series of past sensations and feelings? There is 
neither a past sensation nor a past feeling at all. There is not 
one actual link in the mind, in the form in which it existed 
before. What is it that remembers and calls up the fact, and 
appropriates it as one that belongs to me? What is it that 
discriminates it as a reminiscence, and not as a mere present 
creation of the fancy? And what is the me to which it pertains ? 
Can Mr. Mill be serious in affirming that a series of mental 
states can be conscious of itself? And if aseries of mental states 
cannot be conscious of itself, what is it which retraverses the 
by-gone years and refreshes and rekindles within the sphere of 
consciousness the events which have marked our history ? 
What is that perduring entity with its sense of unity and 
personality? Mr. Mill is clearly conscious that his philosophy 
1s here confronted with an insuperable difficulty :— 


‘The thread of consciousness which composes the mind’s phenomenal 
life, consists not only of present sensations, but likewise in part of 
memories and expectations. Now what are these? In themselves 
they are present feelings, states of present consciousness, and in that 
respect not distinguished from sensations. They all, moreover, 
resemble some given sensations or feelings, of which we have 
previously had experience. But they are attended with the peculiarity, 
that each of them involves a belief in more than its own present 
existence. A sensation involves only this; but a remembrance of 
sensation, even if not referred to any particular date, involves the 
suggestion and belief that a sensation, of which it is a copy or repre- 
sentation, actually existed in the past ; and an expectation involves 
the belief, more or less positive, that a sensation or other feeling to 
which it directly refers, will exist in the future. Nor can the 
phenomena involved in these two states of consciousness be adequately 
expressed, without saying that the belief they include is that I myself 
formerly had, or that I myself, and no other, shall hereafter have the 
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sensation remembered or expected. The fact believed is that the 
sensations did actually form, or will hereafter form, part of the self- 
same series of states or thread of consciousness of which the remem- 
brance or expectation of those sensations is the part now present. If, 
therefore, we speak of mind as a series of feelings, we are obliged to 
complete the statement of calling it a series of fcelings which is aware 
of itself as past and future ; and we are reduced to the alternative of 
believing that the mind, or Ego, is something different from any series 
of feelings, or possibilities of feelings, or of accepting the paradox that 
something which, ex hypothesi, is but a series of feelings, can be aware 
of itself as a series... ... The real stumbling-block is, perhaps, not 
in any theory of the fact, but in the fact itself. The true incompre- 
hensibility, perhaps, is that something which has ceased, or is not yet 
in existence can still be in a manner present; that a series of feelings, 
the infinitely greater part of which is past or future, can be gathered 
up, as i were, into a single present conception, accompanied by a 
belief of reality. I think by far the wisest thing we can do is to 
accept the inexplicable fact without any theory of how it takes place ; 
and when we are obliged to speak of it in terms which assume a theory, 
to use them with a reservation as to their meaning.’* 


‘ Accept the inexplicable fact!’ It seems to us that a practical 
conformity with this advice would have spared Mr. Mill the 
trouble of writing some of the chapters in his examination of 
Hamilton. The inexplicable fact which he thus commends to 
our faith is one which has been created by his philosophy, and 
he is here in presence of a rock which, as we now proceed. to 
show, shatters that philosophy to atoms. 

The very terms of his definition of mind are made in defiance 
of the difficulty which he here confesses to be insuperable, and 
it isa marvel that as soon as he had penned them they did not 
warn him that there must be some serious flaw in a psycholo- 
gical system, which can not only predicate consciousness of a 
series of feelings, but which can predicate memory of them, and 


what is scarcely less strange, expectation. In endeavouring to’ 


analyse the consciousness of personality and distribute it into a 
series of feelings, Mr. Mill at every step silently takes the 
element of personality along with him. If I remember a 
hundred things in the order in which they occurred to me on a 
given day, there is something which appropriates them all as 
belonging to itself, and which says I saw them, I felt them. 
This ‘I,’ as an existence, if conscious of anything, is conscious 
that it is independent of any given series of feelings; it is con- 
scious also, that had the great majority of its feelings been wholly 
different from what they have been, it would have been the same 
one person still. It not only does not feel that it is constituted 
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out of a series of sensations of any kind soever, but that no one 
link in any series could have existed without it, and that this series 
is realized as a series, and as a series having place in one 
thinking being solely in virtue of that sublime and ultimate fact, 
which shows our personality standing revealed in its own light. 
This consciousness we believe to be ultimate, and as such, incap- 
able of analysis; and to make it the product of all the elements 
in a series, when neither series nor any link in it could exist 
without it; to seek to generate it empirically when there is not 
one fact in our experience which does not already presuppose 
and demand it, is as absurd as to say that man’s sight is the 
result of a series of observations, when each observation implies 
and requires the sight, or, that we create space by moving, 
when every movement we take requires space as a pre-condition. 
In the paragraph cited above, Mr. Mill reduces the issue 
between himself and his opponents to the alternative, admir- 
ably expressed by himself, of ‘believing the mind or Ego is 
‘ something different from any series of feelings or possibilities 
‘ of feeling, or of accepting the paradox that something which 
‘ ex hypothesi is but a series of feelings, can be aware of itself as 
‘a series.’ That the mind is something different from any 
series of feelings or possibilities of them, has been and still is 
the all but universal conviction alike of mankind in general, and 
of the profoundest philosophers, and we venture to believe that 
few will be found in any age of the world to side with one who 
can speak of ‘ the consciousness of a series of feelings, the infi- 
‘ nitely greater part of which is past or future.’ Mr. Mill has 
renounced one incomprehensibility, the objective reality of which 
he has not disproved, and has substituted for it another incom- 
prehensibility, which is first a paradox, as he confesses, and 
of which he further acknowledges that he can find ‘no terms 
‘accommodated to his theory which do not deny its truth.’ 
Mr. Mill suggests that the real stumbling-block is, ‘ perhaps,’ 
‘not in any theory of the fact, but in the fact itself.’ The 
true incomprehensibility, he again says, is ‘ perhaps,’ that ‘ some- 
‘ thing which has ceased, or is not yet in existence, can still be 
‘ in a manner present,’ that ‘a series of feelings, the infinitely 
‘ greater part of which is past or future’ can be ‘ gathered up 
‘as it were into a single present conception, accompanied by a 
‘belief of reality.’ Surely, Mr. Mill has suddenly become a 
mystic. It is not often that he indulges in such reserved and 
dubious language as this, nor do we conceive that in the present 
instance it is so much the modest caution and reticence of one 
who is confronted by a difficulty which is ultimate and inde- 
pendent of all theory; but the perplexed and uncertain utter- 
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ances of one who has become entangled in the meshes of a 
speculative refinement, that seeks to resolve the simple into the 
compound, and to draw that which is primordial from sources 
other and higher than itself. The ‘perhaps,’ and the ‘in a 
‘ manner,’ and the ‘as it were,’ do not so much remind one of 
Mr. Mill’s usual mode of thought and speech as of Bardolph, 
who gives us the following lucid explanation of ‘ accommodated.’ 
‘ Accommodated, that is, when a man is as they say accommo- 
‘ dated, or when a man is, being whereby, he may be thought to 
‘ be accommodated, which is an excellent thing.’ 

It is admittedly impossible for any man to retrace the history 
of his consciousness up to the very moment of his first mental 
experience. He can remember neither the first feeling nor the 
first thought. But accerding to the theory which has reduced 
Mr. Mill to his confessed exigency, there must have been a time 
when the first link in the series was formed. There could have 
been no mind at all at that point, for there was not as yet a 
series of feelings either past or future, —not past, for the first link 
is not forged ; not future, for a ‘ possible series’ of non-existing 
feelings cannot be conscious of itself. But at length the first of 
the series starts into being. And when the second feeling takes 
place, it is still possible that it may have no realized connection 
whatever with the first, for the conception is easy enough of a 
creature which should have the most lengthened line of the 
most varied feelings, and yet no two of them might be so con- 
nected or combined by the creature as to recall or suggest to it 
the slightest notion of self or identity. A series of sensations 
or feelings does not, and cannot per se constitute mind. And, 
if in the case of man, we suppose for a moment that mind is 
thus constituted, we desire to know at what point of the series 
the sense of the Ego as an identical and continuous thing, would 
or could be formed. Not at the first link as we have seen, for 
as yet there is no mind, because there is no series. If at the 
second, or the third, or the fourth, then there must have been at 
the instant of its occurrence a remembrance not only of a 
previous feeling, but of a previous feeling which existed in the 
same being which now has experienced the fourth link. We say 
the same being, for the previous feeling is gone for ever, and it 
cannot, therefore, be that which is conscious, and the very fact 
that we remember it as having transpired in ws, shows that our 
identity underlies the feeling, is independent of the feeling, 
cannot consist of it, or of any number of feelings, and cannot 
therefore be generated by them. 

The looseness with which Mr. Mill has employed language, in 
the paragraph on which we have just commented, might have 
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justified him in being more indulgent to Sir W. Hamilton in 
some criticisms, which will be regarded by many as tinctured 
with a bitterness and severity, scarcely admissible on the simple 
ground of diversity of philosophical faith. In none of Sir 
William’s writings have we encountered expressions to which 
it is so absolutely impossible to attach any definite meaning 
whatever, as to several which occur in this p Harem of Mr. Mill. 
Sir William could never have employed such a phrase as ‘ series of 
‘ feelings aware of itself as future.’ ‘A series of feelings aware 
‘ of itself,’ is all but incomprehensible ; as far as it is compre- 
hensible it is absurd; but a series of feelings ‘ aware of itself as 
future,’ is the announcement of a sheer impossibility. Thus, 
Mr. Mill’s ‘theory of mind’ hopelessly collapses, and with it 
his ‘ psychological theory of matter ;’ for ‘if a series of feelings’ 
cannot be conscious of itself, so neither can ‘a series of sen- 
sations,’ and if the Ego is of necessity implied in either series, 
as an existence in which they inhere, so is the Non-ego implied 
in a ‘series of sensations;’ or else, on what principle does Mr. 
Mill himself acknowledge the distinction between feelings and 
sensations ? 

According to Mr. Mill, matter is nothing ‘ but a permanent 
‘ possibility of sensation,’ that is, ‘a permanent possibility of 
‘ non-sensation.? Mind is ‘a permanent possibility of feeling,’ 
that is, a ‘permanent possibility of non-feeling. Now, when 
two such series of possible non-being become actual, either the 
one series determines the actuality of the other, or is determined 
by it, or both are determined by some other cause. If either 
series determines the other it must exist before it, and inde- 
pendent of it; in which case, we have mind before matter, 
or matter before mind, a conclusion fatal to Mr. Mill’s specu- 
lations; or, if both possibilities of non-being are co-instan- 
taneously determined into actualities, will Mr. Mill enlighten 
us as to their common cause ? 

Mr. Mill’s chapter, in which he seeks to generate our notions 
of the primary qualities of matter, is one of the weakest and 
least satisfactory in his work. It is both loose in language, and 
distinguished by a curious failure to detect the real problem, 
which he regards himself as solving on the basis of the psycho- 
logical theory. There is scarcely one point to which we might 
not take strong and, as we believe, insuperable objections ; but 
our space will compel us to restrict the attention of our readers 
to the one in which he endeavours, as against Sir William 
Hamilton, to generate our conception of extension out of our 
conception of time. Here, we believe Sir William to be wholly 
right, and Mr. Mill wholly wrong. Dr. Brown and other 
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philosophers had endeavoured to evolve the one idea from the 
other, and Sir William thus states the theory of his illustrious 
predecessor :— 


‘ As far as I can find his meaning, in his cloud of words, he argues 
thus:—“ the notion of time or succession being supposed, that of 
longitudinal extension is given in the succession of feelings which 
accompanies the gradual contraction of a muscle ; the notion of this 
succession constitutes, ipso facto, the notion of a certain length ; and 
the notion of this length (he quietly takes for granted) is the notion 
of longitudinal extension sought. The paralogism here is transparent. 
Length is an ambiguous term ; and it is length in space, extensive 
length, and not length in time, protensive length, whose notion it is 
the problem to evolve. To convert, therefore, the notion ot a certain 
kind of length (and that certain kind being also confessedly only length 
in time) into the notion of a length in space, is at best an idle begging 
of the question—is it not? Then I would ask, whether the series of 
feelings of which we are aware in the gradual contraction of a muscle, 
involves the consciousness of being a succession in length—(1) in time 
alone ? or, (2) in space alone? or, (3) in time and space together ? 
These three cases will be allowed to be exhaustive. If the first be 
affirmed, if the succession appear in consciousness a succession in time 
exclusively, then, nothing has been accomplished ; for the notion ot 
extension or space is in no way contained in the notion of duration 
or time. Again, if the second or third be affirmed; if the series 
appear to consciousness a succession either in space alone, or in space 


and time together, then is the notion it behoved to generate employed 
to generate itself.” ’* 


To this Mr. Mill replies :— 

‘The dilemma looks formidable ; but one of its horns is blunt ; for 
the very assertion of Brown, and of all who hold the psychological 
theory, is that the notion of length in space, not being in our con- 
sciousness originally, is constructed by the mind’s laws cut of the 
notion of length in time.’+ 


This reply clearly shows that Mr. Mill misses the very gist of 
Hamilton’s triumphant proof, that this attempt to generate the 
notion of extension out of the notion of time, carries with it in 
the process the notion it has set itself to evolve, and Mr. Mill’s 
subsequent reasoning, as we now proceed to show, demonstrates 
how completely his philosophical cunning has deserted him. 
For what is Mr. Mill’s own account of the genesis of the idea of 
extension ? He says :— 


‘Whatever the notion of extension may be, we ACQUIRE it by pass- 
ing our hand or some other organ of touch in a longitudinal direction 
from A to B ; that this process, as far as we are conscious of it, con- 


* Hamilton’s Reid, page 869. + Page 227. 
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sists of a series of varied muscular sensations. differing accordi ngto 
the amount of muscular effort ; and the effort being given, differing 
in length of time ... . this, which is wnquestionably the mode in 
which we become aware of extension, is considered by the psycho- 
logists in question to be extension.’* 


Now, on this curious specimen of philosophizing we remark 
(1.) that its dogmatism is somewhat unseemly in one who is 
fond of affirming that we can never be sure that any opinion we 
hold is true. ‘ Unquestionably’ isa bold term on a matter con- 
cerning which Mr. Mill knows well that there is a question, and 
a question entertained by men like Hamilton and a host of 
others, whose natural aptitudes and life-long studies amply fitted 
them to form a judgment on philosophical subjects. 

(2.) What can Mr. Mill mean by the operation of ‘ passing 
the hand in a longitudinal direction?’ If there be in the mind 
already a knowledge of the hand, and the hand as occupying 
space, or as distinct from some other part of the body, what 
necessity is there for the hand to move at all, in order to com- 
pass the conception of extension? The conception is already 
secured, and if the hand move at all it may confirm the con- 
ception, but it cannot generate it. The will to move the hand 
or any other organ of the body, even though it be the tongue in 
the mouth, already presupposes the notion of space or extension ; 
for whence otherwise could the volition to change one position 
for another arise ? ‘ We pass our hand,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘in order 
to find space.’ We reply space is already found, or we could 
not pass our hand. 

But perhaps Mr. Mill hopes to escape this horn, which now 
seems en enough, by his statement that this process of ‘ pass- 
‘ing the hand in a longitudinal direction from A to B’ is 
carried on unconsciously, for he introduces as a kind of saving 
clause, ‘ as far as we are conscious of it.’ This mode of expres- 
sion has the fortunate convenience for Mr. Mill, and the 
unfortunate inconvenience for others, of avoiding explicitness 
just at the point where it behoved him to be unambiguously 
clear. Ifthe hand be passed unconsciously, then it is scarcely 
consistent with the modesty of true philosophy to announce that 
as unquestionably the mode in which we become aware of exten- 
sion to which consciousness bears no testimony whatever. In 
such a doubtful matter as this Newton would have contented 
himself with a hesitating query, but Mr. Mill is sure. If, how- 
ever, the hand be passed consciously from A to B, then Hamil- 
ton’s horn re-appears, that the notion of space is already in the 
mind as the very ground of the movement. 
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But Mr. Mill says that ‘this process, as far as we are con- 
‘scious of it, consists of a series of varied muscular sensations, 
‘ differing according to the amount of muscular effort, and the 
‘ effort being given, differing in length of time.’ We cannot 
compliment Mr. Mill either on the clearness or the pertinence 
of the above citation. It confuses, but it does not explain. 
What is the nature of these muscular sensations? Do they in 
themselves imply the conception of space, and pre-suppose it ? 
If so, they cannot generate it. If they do not, Mr. Mill has 
not yet shown, and we submit that he will find it difficult to 
show how sensations which are purely muscular, can constitute 
and authorise a conclusion not involved in them, of space or 
extension. If we grant that the first movements are involun- 
tary, and therefore as movements wholly unconceived before 
they take place, then we have but muscular sensutions, and these 
we hold neither contain nor are capable of engendering the idea 
of spatial extension, so far as Mr. Mill has shown. ‘The con- 
ception of a muscle, as itself extended, must not be imputed to 
the mind, for: in that case the horn threatens Mr. Mill again, 
inasmuch as if the idea exists of muscle as extended, there is no 
need to extend the muscle for the purpose of acquiring a know- 
ledge of space.* 


* We perceive that Mr. Mill, in his third and revised edition, says: ‘ We 
have two simultaneous sensations of touch with our two hands. We then 
move the right hand until it joins the left, and touches the same object. 
It need not be supposed that we yet know them as our hands, or the object 
as a body, or know of our right hand as moving through space. But the 
two simultaneous sensations of touch, either of which we may prolong or 
repeat at pleasure, have given us the notion of a permanent element in 
touch, and of two such permanent elements as co-existing. We have now 
had the two sensations of touch, with a single hand, but separated by a 
series of the sensations accompanying muscular movement; and we find 
that to get from one of the tactual sensations to the other requires a shorter 
time in proportion to the energy of the intervening muscular sensations.’ 
—Page 301. 

om it is well to watch, lest the elements which Mr. Mill discounts 
quietly slide back again, as essential factors in the solution which he is 
attempting. We have ex hypothesi, no knowledge (1) of our hands, for they 
would be known as extended; (2) of our own body, for that would be 
known as extended ; (3) of any other body, for that would be known as 
extended ; (4) of distance between any two bodies, for that would be known 
as extension; (5) of any power of stretching forth a muscle, for that 
would ground itself on the idea of extension; (6) of any reciprocal 
outness whatsoever, for this too would involve the very same conception 
of extension, which Mr. Mill is about empirically to generate. 

We have two simultaneous sensations of touch with our two hands, 
This is Mr. Mill’s fact, but is it fact of which we are conscious at the 
moment? We do not know we have hands, and we do not know that 
there is any object to touch our hands, and though we have a sensation 
which is tactual, we cannot assume it to be known that it is tactual, 
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Mr. Mill has a somewhat lengthy chapter on the law of 
inseparable association, and how Sir William Hamilton and Mr. 
Mansel dispose of it. It is Mr. Mill’s royal principle. It has 
to stand in the place of intuitive and necessary judgments. 
Whether there be things that we cannot believe, or cannot but 
believe, the impossibility is in both cases to be explained by the 
law of inseparable association. He complains that this law 
has been all but universally treated with utter neglect by 
philosophers themselves. Even Sir William Hamilton, in his 
* Dissertation on the Laws of Association,’ is said not to show 
the ‘ smallest suspicion of this the least familiar and most im- 
‘ perfectly understood of these laws,’ namely, the law of insepa- 
rable association. He complains that his father, Mr. James 
Mill, ‘received but scant justice at the hands of Sir William 
‘ Hamilton,’ inasmuch as the learned baronet confines his recog- 
nition of this important law, which Mr. James Mill expounded, 
to a ‘ bye corner of his work.’ And yet Sir William Hamilton 
assigns the reason why he attached so little importance to a law 
which professed, in his judgment, much more than it was in its 
power to accomplish, namely, to account empirically for the 
judgments which, in Sir William’s opinion, are original and 
underived. He says: ‘Mr. [James] Mill has pushed the 
‘ principle of association to an extreme which refutes its own 
‘ exaggeration, analysing, not only our belief in the relation of 
‘cause and effect into that principle, but even the primary 
‘ logical laws.’ 
without conceding that the mind has already a knowledge of extension, 
or if we may use the term, of apartness. Not one step has yet been 
accomplished towards the empirical construction of the idea of extension. 
We have sensations, but not known as tactual sensations, for there is 
neither knowledge of body touching, nor of body touched. 

‘We then move the right hand until it joins the left, and touches the 
same object.’ All of which must, of course, be done in utter ignorance of 
right or left hand, and of any object to be touched, and even of touch 
itself as touch asa — thing. As to the right hand touching the same 
object; that may be the fact, but it is not as yet the fact in consciousness. 
How can it be known, on Mr. Mill’s principle, that it is the same object ? 
The right hand is not yet known; the motion of it is not yet known, and 
though the sensation may differ from the previous sensation, how is the 
inference drawn, that the cause of the sensation is not only an ezterior 
object, but one numerically different, and spatially distinct from the one 
with which the right hand was previously in contact? Mr. Mill has not 
ro taken one step towards his solution. And he here not only fails in 

criticism of Hamilton, but still more signally in his endeavours to 
build our first conceptions of space out of the experiences of sense. As to 
Mr. Bain’s philosophical speculations on this matter, we beg to differ from 
the estimate formed of them by Mr. Mill, and are convinced that they are 
in re opposition to some of the physiological conclusions arrived at by 
men whose special studies exalt their authority far above that of Mr. Bain. 
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His position is, that the reason why we cannot conceive any 
so-called fundamental principle as being different from what it 
is, is that we have never seen in any other association the things 
which it expresses. The reason why we believe the whole to 
be greater than its part is not to be found in any a priori, fun- 
damental, primordial law of thought, but is simply the result of 
a uniform observation that the whole is greater than its part. 
Mr. Mansel has challenged this view of Mr. Mill, and endeavours 
to show that uniform association does not by any means gene- 
rate the same feeling of necessity. ‘I may imagine,’ he says, 
‘ the sun rising and setting as now a hundred years, and after- 
‘wards remaining continually fixed in the meridian. Yet my 
‘ experiences of the alternations of day and night have been at 
‘least as invariable as of the geometrical properties of bodies. 
‘I can imagine the same stone sinking ninety-nine times in the 
‘ water, and floating the hundredth, but my experience invariably 
‘repeats the former phenomenon only.’ How does Mr. Mill 
meet this objection, which proves that a uniform association does 
not by any means always generate the feeling of necessity ? 
He meets it by introducing a modification into his theory, from 
which it appears that necessities of thought are never created 
except in cases where we never perceive one phenomenon with- 
out, at ‘the same moment, or at the immediately succeeding 
‘moment, perceiving the other.’ Could Mr. Mill have seriously 
imagined that this was a valid reply to Mr. Mansel? He asks 
if the phenomenon day is so closely linked with the phenomenon 
night that we never perceive the one without, at the same time, 
or the immediately succeeding moment, perceiving the other. 
Unquestionably day and night are not at the ‘same moment.’ 
This physical impossibility can scarcely be compassed to meet 
the exigencies of Mr. Mill’s empirical philosophy. But he may 
be accommodated so far as to have his theory tested by a slight 
alteration of Mr. Mansel’s terms. Let the moment at which the 
sun touches the western horizon, whether of wave or hill, be 
considered as the end of the day and the beginning of the night. 
Here we have, then, day and night linked together with as much 
of stringency as any two facts of experience can well be. They 
are, to all intents and purposes, co-instantaneous, As thus 
modified, we now repeat Mr. Mansel’s statement. ‘I may 
‘imagine the sun rising and setting as now a hundred years, 
‘and afterwards remaining continually fixed in the horizon. 
‘ Yet my experience of the alternations of day and night have 
‘been at least as invariable as the geometrical properties of 
‘ bodies.’ How comes it to pass that, with this uniform linking 
of day with night, the conception should be so easy of the sun 
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standing still, either in the east, or in the west, and yet that it 
should be impossible to conceive two sides of a triangle being 
half of the third side, or two straight lines enclosing a space ? 
We have always seen snow white and grass green ; but we can 
conceive of snow being blue and grass yellow. The greenness 
of grass has been an association as common as the one which 
enables us to state in one proposition that two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space, or that two parallel lines can never meet. 
How comes it that we can separate the conceptions snow and 
whiteness in an instant, and grass and greenness, and the sky and 
blueness ; and yet that we cannot, by any stretch of imagination, 
separate from parallel lines the property of never meeting ? 
The following sentence of Mr. Mill may be ranked among the 
modern curiosities of literature :—‘ Had but experience afforded 
‘acase of illusion in which two straight lines, after intersect- 
‘ing, had appeared again to approach, the c»unter-association 
‘ formed might have been sufficient to render such a supposition 
‘ imaginable, and defeat the supposed necessity of thought.’ It 
appears, then, that if experience had presented us with something 
wearing the aspect of straight lines converging after intersection, 
it would have been illusion. But why an illusion? Why may 
it not be a fact ; a new, actual phenomenon? To proclaim such 
an appearance an illusion is surely to speak from a much higher 
ground than is logically accessible to one who is the expounder 
of a mere experimental philosophy which renounces all primitive 
and necessary judgments. We know that experience can do 
wonderful things. It can present us with Siamese Twins and a 
veritable Tom Thumb, and calves with two heads; and we can 
easily conceive of a race of men with a supplementary eye in the 
centre of the forehead, and another in the cerebellum, that they 
might thus look before and behind ; but how comes it to pass that 
while of these things some do exist and others are easy of con- 
ception, the meeting of two straight lines, after intersection, 
should not only be inconceivable, but proclaimed an illusion, even 
in the very words in which the absurd fancy is expressed? Can 
Mr. Mill conceive of these lines meeting? Can he conceive of 
any world, or any condition of things, in which they would 
meet ? Can he conceive of any creature, in any world, in whose 
experience they would not only seem to meet, but actually meet ? 
We know that a squint can make one apple seem two; but does 
Mr. Mill imagine that, in any world, one apple can be two, and 
that if Mr. Mansel had his first choice there would be another 
left for Mr. Mill? 

The last point upon which our limits will permit us to touch, 
and that more briefly than its importance demands, is the 
‘freedom of the will,’ on which Mr. Mill joins issue with Sir 
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William Hamilton, in a chapter which is as inconclusive as it 
was obviously meant to be conclusive. The reader will look in 
vain for the production of any new argument in favour of the 
Necessitarianism, or as he prefers to call it, Determinism, which 
Mr. Mill espouses; and even the old arguments appear with less 
than the formidableness that they assume in the hands of other 
writers. Indeed, Jonathan Edwards, whose immortal treatise 
is vitiated by the fundamental fallacy that all antecedents 
are causes, has left little or nothing for any disciple to 
add. If the structure of philosophical necessity, as reared by 
him, be faulty, Mr. Mill does not possess the philosophical 
calibre for supplying the buttresses by which its stability can be 
secured. The confusions and contradictions which he has 
managed to crowd into this chapter render it one of the most 
memorable in his work, and would suffice, if not more than 
balanced by counter-instances, to demonstrate that the realm of 
philosophy is one for the cultivation of which he has no special 
qualification. Indeed, we are convinced that Mr. Mill writes 
more philosophically on every other subject than philosophy. 

His statement of the doctrine of Sir William may be allowed 
to go unchallenged, and we cite it both for the purpose of esti- 
mating the value of his strictures upon it, and of testing the 
validity of the more positive considerations by which he seeks 
to uphold the scheme of Determinism. 


* «Sir William’s view of the controversy is peculiar, but harmonises 
with his Philosophy of the conditioned, which seems, indeed, to have 
been principally suggested to him by the supposed requirements of 
this question. He is of opinion that Free-will and Necessity are both 
inconceivable. Free-will, because it supposes volitions to originate 
without cause ; because it affirms an absolute commencement, which, 
as we are aware, our author deems it impossible for the human mind 
to conceive. On the other hand, the mind is equally unable to con- 
ceive an infinite regress; a chain of causation going back to all 
eternity. Both the one and the other theory thus involve difficulties 
insurmountable by the human faculties. But as Sir William Hamilton 
has often told us, the inconceivability of a thing by us is no proof that 
it is objectively impossible by the laws of the universe ; on the con- 
trary, it often happens that both sides of an alternative are alike 
incomprehensible to us, while from their nature we are certain that 
the one or the other must be true. Such an alternative, acccording 
to Sir William, exists between the conflicting doctrines of Free-will 
and Necessity. By the law of the excluded middle, one or other of 
them must be true; and inconceivability, as common to both, not 
operating more against one than against the other, does not operate 
against either. The balance, therefore, must turn in favour of the side 
for which there is positive evidence . . . “And in favour of our 
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moral nature [Sir W. observes], the fact that we are free is given us 
in the consciousness of an uncompromising law of duty, in the 
consciousness of our moral accountability ; and this fact of liberty 
cannot be redargued on the ground that it is incomprehensible, for the 
doctrine of the conditioned proves, against the Necessitarian, that 
something may, nay, must be true, of which the mind is wholly 
unable tu construe to itself the possibility ; whilst it shows that the 
objection of incomprehensibility applies no less to the doctrine of 
fatalism than to the doctrine of moral freedom.” * 


‘In restating his doctrine for the Appendix to his « Discussions,” 
Sir William made the following addition to it :— 


‘“ A determination by motives cannot, to our understanding, 
escape from necessitation. Nay, were we even to admit as true what 
we cannot think as possible, still the doctrine of a motiveless volition 
would be only casualism; and the free acts of an indifferent, are 
morally and rationally as worthless as the pre-ordered passions of a de- 
termined will. How, therefore, I repeat, moral liberty is possible in man 
or God, we are utterly unable speculatively to understand. But... 
the scheme of freedom is not more inconceivable than the scheme of 
necessity. For whilst fatalism is a recoil from the more obtrusive 
inconceivability of an absclute commencement, on the fact of which 
commencement the doctrine of liberty proceeds ; the fatalist is shown 
to overlook the equal, but less obtrusive inconceivability of an infinite 
non-commencement, on the assertion of which non-commencement his 
own doctrine of necessity must ultimately rest.”’ + 


With respect to this last observation, Mr. Mill somewhat 
brusquely answers, ‘It rests on no such thing, if he believes in 
‘a First Cause, which a Necessitarian may.’ But Mr. Mill will 
pardon us when we remind him that he has allowed the point at 
issue utterly to escape him? The question is not whether the 
Necessitarian may believe in a First Cause of all existences, 
be they material or spiritual. Doubtless he may concede that 
everything in the universe, from the sun to a grain of sand, and 
from archangel to animalcule, is created by the First Cause; and 
he might hold, consistently enough, apart from phenomena 
which in the spheres of spiritual being proclaim responsibility, 
that all the actions of these creatures are the direct and inevitable 
results of Divine purpose and energy. But Mr. Mill has for- 
gotten that the question discussed in the paragraphs he has 
quoted from Hamilton is not that of creation by a First Cause, 
but that of Free-will; yes, and Free-will anywhere, whether in 
God or man. Could Mr. Mill have overlooked the sentence in 
which Hamilton, with the emphasis of reiteration, says, ‘ How, 


* Hamilton’s Lectures, ii. pp. 412, 413. 
+ Appendix to Discussion, pp. 624, 625. 
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‘ therefore, I repeat, moral liberty is possible in man or God, 
‘ we are utterly unable speculatively to understand,’ 

The real gist of the matter is this: the Fatalist who denies 
the freedom of the will is under the necessity of holding that 
the will is determined and caused by influences out of itself, and 
that every antecedent act of will has been similarly determined, 
and this in an interminable series backward, so that no act of will 
has ever been self-produced, but has had behind it not considera- 
tions in virtue of which it has selected spontaneously its course, 
but causes which have imposed and fixed that course. Such 
‘ being the case,’ says Hamilton, ‘as no act of will could start 
‘ into being per se, it must have been, on the fatalistic principle, 
‘ generated by prior circumstances.’ ‘Not at all,’ says Mr. 
Mill; ‘ the Necessitarian may believe in a first cause!’ ‘ First 
‘ cause of what?’ Hamilton virtually replies; ‘we are now con- 
‘ cerning ourselves with an act of will in God, and if that act of 
‘ will in Him is, as you allege to be the case in man, determined 
‘ by causes out of itself, how is the doctrine of fatalism delivered 
‘ from the necessity of believing in an infinite non-commencement ? 
‘ In the eternal God you cannot suppose there to have been a first 
‘ volition, and if you could, even that, on your principles, must 
‘ have been irresistibly determined, and it could not therefore have 
‘ been an absolute commencement ; but it is absolute commence- 
‘ ment that I affirm to be inconceivable as a definite form of thought 
‘ either in God or man. If the will of God is self-determined, 
‘ then you have a first cause, and Necessitarianism receives a fatal 
‘blow; for, if will in God can be self-determined, however 
‘ mysteriously, such a will may be vouchsafed to man.’ 

But Mr. Mill not only mistakes the question, and affords 
another instance of what is with him a common infirmity, he 
also betakes himself to what has all the appearance of a subter- 
fuge, a mancuvre for which he is neither slack nor clement 
in chastising his philosophical opponents. He says that the 
Necessitarian— 

‘Even if he does not believe in a First Cause, makes no assertion 
of non-commencement, he only declines to make an assertion of com- 
mencement, a distinction of which Sir William, of all men, ought to 
recognise the importance.’* 

This is, we hesitate not to say, a statement utterly — 
of Mr. Mill. It is both transparently shallow and sophistical, 
and reminds us painfully of the shift to which he had recourse 
when brought by his doctrine of the ‘series of feelings conscious 
of itself’ into the presence of memory as an ultimate fact in our 
nature. What assertion does the Necessitarian make ? Mr. Mill 
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says, ‘If he do not believe in a first cause, he makes no assertion 
‘of non-commencement.’ Now, if only two conceptions are 
possible, and these reciprocally exclusive, the non-belief of the 
one involves the belief of the other ; and in philosophical dis- 
cussion, where it is anything more serious than a quibbling 
encounter, non-belief is equivalent to denial, and belief equi- 
valent to assertion. Ifa person does not believe in the justice of 
woman-sufirage, it is tantamount in the judgment of ordinary 
mortals to affirming the opposite doctrine, that women have no 
right to the suffrage. Now, will Mr. Mill invent for us an 
intelligent distinction between these two mental conditions— 
‘the non-belief or denial of a first cause,’ and ‘the belief or 
‘affirmation of non-commencement?’ We are convinced that 
this exploit would be about as easy as the creation of a world. 
If for once we may imitate the dogmatism of Mr. Mill, though 
with immensely greater right, we affirm that the ‘ Necessitarian, 
‘if he does not believe’ in a First Cause, does believe, and 
cannot but believe, and does assert, and cannot but ‘ assert, non- 
commencement.’ The two predicaments, ‘ First Cause’ and ‘non- 
commencement,’ we confidently affirm to be exhaustive, just 
as much as male and female are exhaustive of the sexes; and 
as the non-belief that a given person is a male is the belief that 
it is not a male; and as this is the same thing as belief that it is 
a female, so the ‘non-belief in a First Cause’ is nothing less nor 
else than the belief of ‘non-commencement ;’ and the ‘ belief of 
non-commencement’ is nothing less nor else than declining to 
believe or assert ‘a commencement.’ 

There may be motes in Sir William’s eye—this is a beam in 
Mr. Mill’s; and whatever errors he may have found in the 
philosophy or the logic of the illustrious Scotchman, he has not 
encountered such an instance as this of ignoratio elenchi,’ or else 
of that ignoble timidity which shrinks from affirming explicitly 
the only alternative to a discarded position. Sir William takes 
the most abundant pains to show that he is discussing the 
question of Liberty and Necesssity as one of speculative thought. 
His reasoning is wholly concerned with it in this aspect, and in 
’ this alone. He affirms, in language studiedly various, yet always 
bold, clear, and unmistakeable, that looking at a volition per se, 
we can neither grasp it in thought as a self-determined fact, for 
that would be absolute commencement, nor as a pure effect, for 
that would be infinite non-commencement. In the former case 
it would be a phenomenon self-produced ; in the latter, a pheno- 
menon referring us to other causes, and these pointing us back- 
ward to an eternal regression. But as the only forms of 
spaculative thought are, on the one hand, that which supposes an 
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absolute commencement, and on the other that which supposes 
an ‘infinite non-commencement,’—both unmanageable concep- 
tions—he transfers the solution to the domain of consciousness, 
where, practically, he finds a deliverance in favour of the doc- 
trine of Liberty. Now it is perfectly legitimate for Mr. Mill to 
contest the validity of this appeal, or even to question the 
nature of its verdict; but it is not becoming in him, either as 
a philosopher or a logician, to decline the only horn of a dilemma 
which his reasoning has left him. 

But let us now see what Mr. Mill says as to the voice of 
consciousness on the alleged freedom of the will :— 

‘I ask my consciousness what I do feel, and I find that I feel (or 
am convinced) that I could have chosen the other course if I had 
preferred it, but not that I could have chosen one course while I pre- 
ferred the other.’* 


This account of what is found in consciousness we hold to be 
inadequate, and Mr. Mill is setting himself to solve only a 
mutilated problem. Unless his consciousness differs from that 
of every other man, he must find in it a distinctively conative 
element, an effort as real as that with which a man sets his 
shoulder to a wheel to lift it from a rut. We do not feel that 
the will is a balance-beam, the ends of which are respectively 
raised or depressed, and that, too, without effort and of necessity, 
according to the weights suspended on them. ‘There is a sense 
of activity and purpose, be it delusive or veracious, efficient or 
abortive, over and above the presence of what are denominated 
motives. There is a consciousness and that, too, by no means 
obscure, of a personality that sits in judgment upon the con- 
siderations actually present to the mind, and which sends forth 
an energy which, though excited by the considerations, is not 
created nor absolutely determined by them. No defender of the 
doctrine of Libertarianism, so far as we are aware, ever held that 
the will is imperially independent of motives. Such an absolute 
rupture and chasm between the intellectual and sensitive nature 
of man and his conative, would, in fact, be tantamount to the 
creation of two personalities out of one, if personalities they 
could be called, which, on the one hand, had thought and feeling 
without volition, and on the other, volition without thought and 
feeling. It is granted that a volition without a motive is, 
morally, as valueless as a volition which should be despotically 
coerced by causes utterly —— the man’s control. Schelling 
puts this thought with great force when he says, ‘Wenn Freyheit 
‘nicht anders, als mit der ganzlichen Zufalligkeit der Hand- 
‘lungen, zu retten ist, so ist sie iberhaupt nicht zu retten.’ If 
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freedom can be saved only with the absolute fortuitousness of 
our actions, then it cannot be saved. Every Libertarian main- 
tains, as firmly as Mr. Mill, that whether the mind put forth its 
effort to prosecute a course of thought or a course of action, to 
build an argument or to build a house, it does so, not blindly or 
without reasons good or bad; but every Libertarian equally 
maintains that the reasons are not a cavse—that the mind has a 
reserve power to which the reasons appeal, but which they do 
not vanquish, and which, though in a manner incomprehensible, 
so exerts itself in every act of choice, that such choice contains 
more than the mere factor of the reasons. This conscious though 
mysterious exertion of energy over and above the stimulative 
function exercised upon it by the motives that stand in the eye 
of the mind, is part of the problem of volition which Mr. Mill 
has quietly hidden away, and it is the only part which consti- 
tutes the real issue between the Libertarians and the Necessita- 
rians. If he be disposed to smile at our concession that the 
native and uncoerced energy of the mind of which we speak 
is mysterious both in itself and in its mode of operation, we may 
remind him in general, that all ultimate facts are mysterious ; 
and, in special, that he himself has been compelled to bow before 
the inexplicable fact of memory, or to accept the monstrous 
paradox of a series of feelings conscious of itself as past and 
future. And therefore, other considerations beside mystery 
must be produced to warrant his rejection of the doctrine of a 
free volition. We hold with Mr. All, that volitions are not 
independent of motives; we hold against Mr. Mill, that the 
dependence is not one of causality, but that it has a quality 
purely sui generis, and essential to all moral creatureship and 
government. 

Mr. Mill says :— 

‘T am told thatif I elect to murder, I am conscious that I could 
have elected to abstain; but am I conscious that I could have 
abstained if my aversion to the crime and my dread of its consequences 
had been weaker than the temptation ?’* 

In this sentence Mr. Mill has been betrayed into a confusion 
scarcely compatible with philosophical sagacity. Does he mean 
to deny that the murderer, in his remorse for his crime, a 
remorse which haunts him whithersoever he goes, and which 
frequently, when all traces of his connection with the deed 
elude the vigilance of police, compels him to surrender himself 
to justice, is conscious that he had power, even at the very 

moment when the act was committed, to abstain from it? That 
this is the indestructible conviction of the culprit when remorse 
* Page 505. 
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preys upon his heart is indisputable. He is not conscious that 
e was under an irresistible coercion when he committed the 
fatal deed. Such a conviction, or even plausible suspicion, 
would at once assuage, if it did not entirely remove, his sense of 
misery. Persuade him that he was in a state of inevitable 
frenzy or hallucination, and whatever sorrow he might feel at 
the loss he had inflicted, self-accusation could have no place in 
his bosom. Where, however, no considerations can be enter- 
tained by the criminal which can either destroy or relieve his 
feeling of crushing self-reproach, does Mr. Mill hold the man 
to be under a cruel delusion in supposing that he was quite 
able to avoid the commission of the murder at the very moment 
in which it was perpetrated? Mr. Belsham was bold enough to 
affirm that ‘the pretended consciousness of free-will amounts to 
‘nothing more than the forgetfulness of the motives,’ and Dr. 
Priestley with equal candour says that— 

‘A man, when he reproaches himself for any particular action in his 
past conduct, may fancy that if he was in the same situation again he 
would have acted differently. But this is a mere deception; and if he 
examines himself strictly, and takes in all circumstances, he may be 
satisfied that, with the same inward disposition of mind, and most 
precisely the same views of things that he had then, and exclusive of 
all others which he has acquired by reflection since, he could not have 
acted otherwise than he did.’* 


There is no escape for Mr. Mill except through the door 
which Priestley opens for him, and there is none even in that 
direction; for the reasoning of Priestley is but the barren 
assertion of an identical proposition, What, after all, does it 
amount to when stripped of its verbiage, but that, if the will of 
the murderer had continued exactly the same after as at the 
moment of the infamous deed, he would have still willed the 
same? The expression ‘inward disposition of mind,’ used by 
Priestley, clearly includes the very element of will which it 
behoved him to explain, and he thus drives round a circle. It 
was for Priestley, and it is for Mr. Mill, whose position is pre- 
cisely identical with his, to prove that, though all other circum- 
stances remained the same as before, the criminal could not 


; withhold his hand from the crime. 


Nor is it needful to confine our attention simply to the ago- 
nising conviction of the culprit when he looks back upon this 
misdeed from a distance. Even at the very moment of its 
perpetration he is conscious, not only that he is violating a 
solemn law, but that he could abstain from its violation; and 
though there is at the time a contention between passion and a 
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sense of duty, he feels that he could resist the passion and obey 
the sense of duty. To affirm that the ‘passion was the stronger, 
and that the sense of duty was the weaker motive is not merely 
to beg the question, it is to play with words which have an in- 
curable ambiguity about them; and it is also to overlook the fact 
that passion and sense of duty are phrases so absolutely incom- 
mensurable, on account of the different regions of mind to which 
they refer, that any sense of duty at all is felt to be in itself a 
more important motive towards the right than any conceivable 
intensity of passion can be towards the wrong. We venture to 
affirm that there is no man in the possession of his senses who, 
at the instant he is conscious that he is about to commit a wrong, 
is not also equally conscious that he can abstain from it, and 
that, too, whatever be the fury of his passions. And in this 
deep and indestructible conviction lies the only valid ground of 
accountability either to God or man. This is the fact as given 
in Consciousness, and its falsity Mr. Mill has signally failed to 
disprove. 

But further: Mr. Mill’s reasoning is strangely inconsistent 
with itself. He concedes that not only our conduct, but our 
character, is, in part, amenable to our will—that we can, by 
employing the proper means, improve our character ; ‘and that, 
‘if our character be such that, while it remains what it is, it 
‘necessitates us to do wrong, it will be just to apply motives 
‘ which will necessitate us to strive for its improvement, and so 
‘ emancipate ourselves from the other necessity ; in other words, 
‘we are under a moral obligation to seek the improvement of 
‘ our moral character.’ * 

Again, he says :— 

‘When we voluntarily exert ourselves, as it is our duty to do, for 
the improvement of our character, or when we act in a manner which 
(either consciously on our part or unconsciously) deteriorates it, these, 
like all other voluntary acts, presuppose that there was already some- 
thing in our character, or in that combined with our circumstances, 
which led us to do so, and accounts for our doing so.’+ 


Now all this, or much of it, at least, would be quite in place 
from the pen of a Libertarian. There is such an amount of 
energetic spontaneity about the sentiments just cited that one 
might imagine them to be the utterances of Reid, or of Sir 
William Hamilton. Mr. Mill, however, is determined to exer- 
cise the privilege of inconsistency to the full, and not to allow a 
monopoly of it to his great antagonist. ‘Our character is 
‘amenable to our will.’ But has not Mr. Mill taught us in 
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every variety of phrase, that the will is a result without any 

wer of self-control or determination ? How can the will con- 
trol the character, when the will is itself controlled? The 
intermediate brick in a row of three may control the brick at 
either extreme when it is itself knocked down by either; and 
according to Mr. Mill’s philosophy, the will is the middle brick. 
It moves as it is moved. 

Again : how can we ‘voluntarily exert ourselves,’ according to 
a philosophy which makes exertion an inevitable result if the 
causes exist in sufficient quantity to determine it, and an im- 
possible result where such causes are wanting? Mr. Mill is fond 
of appearing in a costume which he has borrowed from the ward- 
robe of his philosophical antagonist. He does so here. Ourselves 
—this is a word of no small connotation for one who can even 
think of the mind ‘as a series of feelings.’ Ourselves we have 
been unable to find in any quarter which Mr. Mill can honestly 
account as legitimately pertaining to his psychological system. 
But we reappear in spite of his system, and he not only confesses 
our presence, but that in a very active condition. ‘ We exert our- 
selves.’ It would seem that there is a very strong power within. 
We are not driven ab ertra like chaff or clouds. But even this 
does not exhaust the indwelling energy which our Neces- 
sitarian philosopher now postulates for ‘his sense of feelings.’ 
We ‘ voluntarily’ exert ourselves. What could a Libertarian 
say more than this? But we see not how such language is 
competent to Mr. Mill. He had said in another place, ‘ I can, 
‘ indeed, influence my own volitions, but only as other people 
‘can influence my volitions, by the employment of appropriate 
‘means.’* Here the entanglement becomes complete. A volition 
is to be influenced by the employment of appropriate means ; 
but is this employment casual, or is it unconscious, or is it 
necessitated ? We presume that a volition must precede the 
employment of the means. And if a man resolve to employ 
means to influence his volition for the improvement of his 
character, he must wait until his resolve is generated by other 
means. We say he must wait, for the creation of the purpose 
must be the work of antecedents, over which, according to 
Mr. Mill’s philosophy, the man has no control whatever. And 
further, given these antecedents, of which volition is the exclu- 
sive offspring, the volition must, of necessity, ensue. In what 
sense, then, except one which reflects no great credit on Mr. 
Mill’s acumen on this point, can we be said ‘ voluntarily to exert 
‘ ourselves,’ when we are as much the sport of considerations as 
is the feather of the wind ? 
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Mr. Mill tells us that— 


‘There are two ends which, on the Necessitarian theory, are sufficient 
to justify punishment; the benefit of the offender himself, and the pro- 
tection of others. The first justifies it, because to benefit a person cannot 
be to do him an injury. To punish him for his own good, provided 
the inflictor has any proper title to constitute himself a judge, is no 
more unjust than to administer medicine. As far, indeed, as respects 
the criminal himself, the theory of punishment is that by counter- 
balancing the influence of present temptations or acquired bad habits 
it restores the mind to that normal preponderance of the love of right, 


which the best moralists and theologians consider to constitute the true 
definition of our freedom.* 


Here, again, Mr. Mill is enjoying his privilege of incon- 
sistency to an unusual degree. One end of punishment, 
it seems, is the benefit of the offender himself; and we 
are profoundly informed in words which, if not those of a 
philosopher, would have been deemed a barren truism, that 
‘to benefit a person cannot be to do him an injury.’ By 
which position does Mr. Mill abide ?—the one in which he 
vindicates to society the right of interfering with the liberty 
of a man for his own benefit; or the one in which he 
emphatically denounces this supposed right as an usurpation 
and a wrong? In his ‘Essay on Liberty’ he took special 
pains to teach us that ‘the on/y purpose for which power can 
‘be rightfully exercised over any member of a civilized com- 
‘munity against his will, is to prevent harm to others. His 
‘ own good, either physical or moral, is not a sufficient warrant.’ 
Now, punishment is surely the exercise of power, and of power 
over an individual against his will; for there is not much 
willinghood seen in the stocks, or on the treadmill, or at the 
hulks, or under the cat. And this exercise of power over a 
reluctant sufferer is meant to benefit the offender, an end which 
in his ‘ Essay on Liberty’ Mr. Mill soundly rates as a grievous 
intrusion upon the right of the individual. It would seem that 
Sir William is not the only philosopher who is fond of the 
exploit of philosophical suicide. 

ut the absurdities crowd upon us. Punishment, we are told, 


‘By counterbalancing the influence of present temptations or 
acquired bad habits, restores the mind to that normal preponderance 
of the love of right which the best moralists and theologians consider 
to constitute the true definition of our freedom.’ t 


Here, again, his old and famous aphorism respecting the limits 
of coercive power receives another blow, which would have been 
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fatal had not the previous sentence effectually slain it. The 
function of punishment has now suddenly acquired an extra- 
ordinary sweep. It must now contemplate nothing less than 
‘the restoration of the normal preponderance of the love of 
‘right.’ The merely negative purpose of restraining from overt 
evil and mischief is now poh as a very narrow and un- 
satisfactory object of punishment. It must seek, and, if possible, 
secure an internal regeneration which shall be so complete that 
the fear of penalty shall not be felt as a restraint, because of the 
love of right which shall be established in the heart. We 
sincerely trust that society, as represented in its governing 
authority, will be slow to receive the inoculation of this new 
dogma of Mr. Mill; for should it unhappily embrace the principle 
that punishment has such a high educational prerogative, we 
fear that there are few who will not be compelled to submit to 
this mode of training, and to remain under it not merely until 
they cease to injure others, but until ‘ the love of right is restored 
‘ to its normal preponderance.’ 

But we must close, reserving—for the present at least—the 
consideration of many other points raised by Mr. Mill against 
the philosophy and the logic of Sir W. Hamilton, and treated 
by him with varying degrees of success or failure. Some of the 
chapters which he has devoted to the examination of Hamilton’s 
logical system are, in our judgment, all but wholly unexcep- 
tionable, and lay the student under an additional obligation to 
one whose contributions to this department of learning will 
secure for his name enduring honour. Other chapters, as it 
would be easy so show, are based on misconceptions of Sir 
William’s doctrines, misconceptions not unpardonable, owin 
to the unfortunate incompleteness with which both his meta- 
physical and logical systems have been ushered into the world, 
and which sometimes awakens the regret that he has not written 
less or much more, and thus avoided those /acune valde deflende 
on which charges of inconsistency have been so plentifully raised. 
We cannot, however, lay down our pen without recording our 
astonishment at the confused conception which Mr. Mill has 
formed of the merits of Sir William Hamilton as a philosopher : 


‘It is much to be regretted,’ he says, ‘that Sir W. Hamilton did 
not write the history of philosophy, instead of choosing as the direct 
object of his intellectual exertions, philosophy itself. He possesses a 
knowledge of the materials such as no one, probably, for many gene- 
rations will take the trouble of acquiring again ; and the erudition 
of philosophy is emphatically one of the things which it is good that 
a few should acquire for the benefit of the rest.’ * 
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And then, before the ink was in which he had recorded 
such a tribute to the learning of Hamilton, he takes care to 
devour his own laudatory testimony in the following terms :— 


‘He knew with extraordinary accuracy the dr: of every philosopher’s 
doctrine, but gave himself little trouble about 8dr. With one ex- 
ception, I find no remarks bearing upon that point in any part of his 
writings. I imagine he would have been much at a loss, if he had 
been required to draw up a philosophical estimate of the mind of any 
great thinker. He never seems to look at any opinion of a philosopher 
in connection with the same philosopher’s other opinions. Accordingly, 
he is weak as to the mutual relations of philosophical doctrines. He 
seldom knows any of the corollaries from a thinker’s opinions, unless 
the thinker himself has drawn them, and even then he knows them 
not as corollaries, but only as opinions.’ 


These latter statements, if as true as we believe and know 
them to be false, would be very valid reasons why Sir William 
should not have dreamed of writing a history of philosophy, 
unless, indeed, a man is best equipped for a work when he has 
no equipment at all. A history of philosophy written by one 
who neglects the dr, or who, when he concerns himself with 
it, egregiously blunders; who could not supply a philosophical 
estimate of the mind of any great thinker; who never even 
looks at any opinion of a philosopher in connection with the 
same philosopher’s other opinions; who cannot draw corollaries 
-from them, and does not even know them in this character when 
they are drawn by the author himself, would be a literary 
phenomenon, which would throw all others into the shade. And 
yet Sir William, according to Mr. Mill, was qualified pre- 
eminently by his splendid incompetence thus elaborately depicted 
for being the historian of philosophy. We may expect, by-and 
by, on Mr. Mill’s theory of aptitudes, a history of mathematics, 
written by one who never solved a quadratic, and a history of 
painting written by one who was stone-blind from his birth. 
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Art. II.—Bunhill Fields Burial Ground: Proceedings in reference to 
its Preservation. With Inscriptions on the Tombs. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 1867. 


Aas, for old Bunhill Fields! once a veritable field, green, 
and daisy-strewn, lying in the midst of pleasant meadows that 
stretched away right into the country, now crowded about with 
dingy houses, and dirty thoroughfares, its repose startled by the 
ceaseless din of omnibus, van, and railway-whistle, it is quite 
time that the quiet ‘graveyard of our fathers should be numbered 
among things of the past. Very few remembrances in this 
bustling age linger now among the tombs of Bunhill Fields, 
that ‘Campo Santo of dissent,’ as it has not inappropriately 
been called. That ‘ glorious dreamer,’ John Bunyan, venerable 
William Jenkyn ‘done to death’ in Newgate, Dr. Owen, Dr. 
Watts, and the Abneys, with some half-dozen more—dim re- 
membrances at best—are almost all that remain to distinguish 
Bunhill Fields from the ordinary London graveyards. 

And yet in a day when enquiry is busy in all directions, when 
nations the farthest off are objects of interest, when the pecu- 
liarities of even savage life are carefully noted down, some 
interest might surely be felt in those who held the same faith 
with us, worshipped in the same churches, and bequeathed to us 
religious liberty. Although not so stirring as that of the 
Puritans, not so abundant in strange and startling events as 
that of the Nonconformists, yet Old Dissent has its history. But 
for the steadfast devotedness of our fathers, their newly gained 
liberties would have been wrested from them; and but for their 
large-heartedness that weighed down the plates with gold when- 
ever an appeal was made for the support of needy ministers, or 
education of theological students, Nonconformity with all its 
stirring memories, all its wide and widening influences would 
have been but a bygone story. It is worth while then, ere the 
Bunhill Fields tombstones are levelled, and formal gravel walks, 
and trim flower beds crush down its solemn heaps of dust, to 
enquire ‘what manner of men were these.’ 

It is rather difficult to determine the numerical strength of 
the Dissenters at the beginning of the last century. Many inci- 
dental notices by writers unfavourable to them, lead us to believe 
that their numbers awakened uneasiness in the minds of those 
who well remembered how powerful the Puritans had proved 
against the Stuarts; and when we find that in addition to 
numerous congregations in London, there was scarcely a town 
or large village in the eastern, western, and midland counties 
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that could not point to at least one Nonconforming place of 
worship, we may well believe that Dissenters, although a 
minority, were even then a powerful and influential body. In 
London they were certainly more numerous than has generally 
been supposed, for from an entry in Narcissus Luttrell’s prosing, 
but often useful diary, we find that ‘on March 17th, 1702, the 
‘ dissenting ministers, to the number of a hundred and twenty- 
‘ seven, attended her majesty with an address, and were admitted 
* to kiss her hand.’ This was on the occasion of her accession ; 
and that the ministers were all ‘ London ministers of the three 
‘ denominations,’ is proved by the fact that they alone had the 
privilege of personally presenting an address to the sovereign. . 
As some of the larger congregations had at this time two minis- 
ters, we shall perhaps approximate very nearly to a correct 
estimate, if we take their number at a hundred. Now, although 
many of the churches were small, others we know were, what 
even in the present day would be considered large, we can there- 
fore scarcely fix the number of regular attendants at less than 
between twenty and thirty thousand, exclusive of their children 
and dependants. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, as indeed throughout the greater 
part of the last century, London was the great rallying point of 
the Dissenters. There were few respectable towns, it is true, 
that even from 1688, could not show mostly, in some out-of-the- 
way corner, the decent ‘ meeting house,’ whither each Sabbath 
day the well pleased worshippers proceeded with their families, 
‘none daring to make them afraid’—save when some Tory 
mob, duly primed with orthodox beer, broke their windows—but 
still they were a small and uninfluential class. Very different 
was the case of the London Dissenters. Their numbers, their 
wealth, their commercial activity in an age when London was, 
as now, the most populous of European capitals, and the first in 
mercantile enterprise, gave them high vantage ground over 
dwellers in other towns, which however flourishing, stood then 
far below the imperial city. The Nonconformist in provincial 
towns was thankful for the slightest recognition of the civic 
authorities, perhaps for the small kindness of being left undis- 
turbed, but the London Dissenter daily saw aldermen who 
worshipped with them, and the sword and mace of the chief 
magistrate borne before a member of Mr. Howe’s church. Even 
hi siednch dignitaries relaxed their sternness in the more genial 
atmosphere of London. ‘“Thirtieth of January” sermons dis- 
played rather less bitterness, and even fewer falschoods than in 
the cathedral cities; and when it was whispered about that the 
Pretender’s birthday had been celebrated with more than usual 
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honour at Versailles, bishops themselves could bow courteously 
to Nonconformist ministers, and Thomas Bradbury and Gilbert 
Burnet take anxious counsel together. 

Thus London to our forefathers of the last century was the 
grand rallying point of Nonconformity. It was the Jerusalem, 
‘whither the tribes went up,’ and whither, from time to time, 
went many a country minister for conference with Mr. Howe, 
or Mr. Shower, or Dr. Grosvenor, on some knotty question of 
‘doctrine or discipline,’ or to consult Dr. Calamy—that great 
political authority—as to the likelihood of some farther con- 
cessions. This pre-eminence of London—a pre-eminence far 
more marked than in the present day, for it was then to other 
parts of England what Paris is to France—continued until the 
days of our grandfathers. In any enquiry, therefore, respecting 
Nonconformity during the last century, it is to the London Dis- 
senters, their ways, and modes of thought that we must chiefly 
look. Throughout the land Dissent had made itself a name, but 
in London, Dissent was a name and a power to which the new 
dynasty was fain to do homage. 

Very different from its present aspect was the London of 
a hundred and fifty years ago, with its long lines of red 
brick houses with their ponderous doorways and clumsy win- 
dow-frames, its low, dark shops with their little panes of 
greenish glass, through which the passer-by could very 
dimly trace the rich stores, the magnificent brocades, the ex- 
quisitely-finished jewellery that awaited the purchaser within. 
Dull and unpicturesque enough was the new city that had 
risen from the ashes of the fair ‘Troy nouvant’ of the 
middle ages; but a worthy race dwelt there, men whose fathers 
had fought and bled for freedom, and who, when their hopes 
were crushed, had held on in the more difficult path of waiting 
and suffering. And now they saw the hopes of their fathers— 
dim hopes for many a long year—realized, and in the prosperity, 
perhaps greater than at any other period, of their birthright 
city, they believed they read the answer to those fathers’ prayers. 
Thus Nonconformity to the Dissenters of the earlier half of the 
last century was linked, especially in London, with all the 
stirring memories of an eventful past. The ‘five members’ had 
owed their security to the citizens of London; the Long Parlia- 
ment had been cheered onward by the women of London, when 
the wife brought her wedding-ring and the maiden her silver 
bodkin and thimble—heartfelt offerings to the good cause,—and 
when the apprentices, mere boys, joined the train-bands, willingly 
fainting under the weight of the heavy pike or still heavier 
matchlock, as they marched to raise the siege of Gloucester. Nor 
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when, after their fatal mistake of welcoming back the Stuarts, 
bonds and imprisonment were their sole reward, did they draw 
back, but still laboured on, until the Revolution of 1688 won 
them their victory. 

The inadequacy of the Toleration Act to the demands of reli- 

ious liberty has often been remarked. We must, however, bear 
in mind that not only, as Macaulay has said, ‘it at least sup- 
‘ plied what had been chiefly demanded, perfect security in 
‘religious worship ;’ but, despite of the obnoxious word 
‘ toleration,’ it actually recognised the right of the claimant to 
worship as he pleased. Never before had the Nonconformist, 
except during a temporary license, been allowed to hold public 
meetings for religious worship, but now to the meeting-house 
the same protection was conceded as to the parish church. The 
penalty for disturbing the Dean in the cathedral was not greater 
than for disturbing Mr. Howe at Silver-street ; and the preacher 
to the meanest congregation of dissenters was guarded as effec- 
tually as Dr. Sherlock at the Temple Church, or the choristers 
in Westminster Abbey. Thus, secured in their rights to wor- 
ship as they pleased, honoured and trusted by the King their 
efforts had placed on the throne, the dissenters, already an im- 

rtant body, became more important still. Already the 
emneaieendite claimed the chief London merchants among 
their number; and the higher order of city tradesmen, the 
mercers, the silversmiths, the booksellers, were far more fre- 
quently to be seen in the meeting-house than attending the 
parish churches; while during the thirteen years of William’s 
reign the ‘dissenting interest’ in the mercantile world became 
able even to maintain a contest with the East India Company 
and its all-powerful ‘despot,’ Sir Josiah Child; and as the 
founders of the ‘ New Company,’ from their cedar-lined parlour 
at Skinner’s Hall, they could fling defiance at the ‘old Com- 
pany’ in Leadenhall-street. 

Not men to be lightly passed over were the Barnardistons, the 
Ashursts, the Goulds, the Gunstons of that day ; they had stood 
high among their brethren in times of persecution, and now, in 
happier days, they did not scorn the faith of their fathers. It 
was, therefore, a proud day for the London Dissenters when 
the Fishmongers’ Company provided that splendid show in 
honour of their brother Fishmonger, Sir Thomas Abney ; and 
when, as Narcissus Luttrell carefully notes, he rode, not in the 
gilt coach, but on the richly caparisoned charger, led by two 
pages, through the streets from Westminster, with ‘five fine 
‘ pageants carried before him.’ The number of pageants—those 
curious, and often ingenious tableaux vivants which our fore- 
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fathers so loved—was on these occasions usually three. In the 
additional number we may therefore trace the higher popularity 
of the new Lord Mayor. The Fishmongers’ Company, indeed, 
seem scarcely to have known how to heap sufficient honour upon 
him. The chief pageant was at their expense, and their noble 
hall, then the finest in London, was fitted up expressly ‘ for his 
‘ lordship to keep his mayoralty in.’ There, surrounded by ‘the 
‘ lords of the Privy Council, lords of the Treasury and Admiralty, 
‘and the Judges,’ the deacon at Silver-street Meeting-house, 
who twenty years before might have been hailed to prison by the 
meanest constable, and thrust into a noisome cell in Newgate, 
sat in regal state, complimented and toasted by the first law 
officers of the land. 

The sad and unexpected death of their ‘great deliverer,’ 
William, the following year, must have awakened many anxious 
fears; but when the hundred and twenty seven ministers went 
up to Anne with their address, and saw the Earl of Marlborough 
bearing the sword before her, and when she graciously gave 
them her hand to kiss, and ‘ assured them of her protection, and 
‘ that she would do nothing to alienate their affections from her,’ 
the dissenting body might fairly expect that the days of their 
warfare were ended. But the whole reign of Anne was one of 
conflict, and encouraged alike by the feebleness of the queen, 
and her scarcely disguised high church tendencies, the Jacobites 
took a bolder tone, and with the abuse they heaped upon the 
memory of William, they coupled insolent anticipations of future 
domination. 

The whole of Anne’s reign, as we have said, was marked by 
fierce party strife; still our fathers were able to hold their own, 
and to prove that they were not to be attacked with impunity. If 
the ‘ glorious 29th of May’ was celebrated by gilded oak leaves, 
and drunken carousals, together with the occasional smashing of 
meeting-house windows, the 4th of November saw our fathers 
proceeding to the thanksgiving service in their Sunday apparel, 
and heartily toasting ‘the glorious memory’ after dinner. Did 
Dr. Sacheverel do his best to arouse the mob in his firebrand 
sermon on ‘The Perils of False Brethren’? Thomas Bradbury 
could reply with masterly humour when, in his 4th of November 
sermon, ‘The Ass or the Serpent,’ he drew that capital parallel 
between ‘the strong ass crouching down between two burthens,’ 
and the Tories who were strong enough to bear the burthens of 
kingcraft and priestcraft too—‘ cravens, who by giving up all 
‘ that should be dear to them in this world, show a dullness that 
‘can have no room in the other,’ and who ‘ teach that the only 
‘errand of our Lord in laying down His life, was to make the 
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‘ kings of the earth a compliment of ourown.’ Bitterly was the 
contest between the 30th of January and 4th of November ser- 
mons carried on for many years, and foremost as advocate of ‘ the 
‘ good cause’ during more than half a century was ‘brave 
‘Thomas Bradbury,’ whose political sermons anticipate the 
terseness and force of Junius’ letters, but combined with a 
nobleness of feeling to which that most virulent of writers could 
lay no claim. Many an old dissenting writer has been thought 
worthy of a reprint: were some of these forgotten sermons re- 
published, the reader would have a far higher idea of the kind 
of preaching to which our fathers listened to some hundred and 
fifty or sixty years ago. 

But the strife was not carried on in sermons alone. Pamphlets 
‘came flying all abroad ;’ bitter assertions, fierce replies, furious 
rejoinders, and sometimes the vehement Nonconformist had the 
narrowest escape from a prosecution, for the Tory element, 
though for the present artfully disguised, still made itself felt 
among the underlings of the Government. At length a victim 
was found—one well known and bitterly hated; and loud was 
the exultation of Tory and Jacobite when Daniel Defoe was 
sentenced to the pillory. So to the pillory he went; but he 
found it a very platform of honour. There he stood, garlanded 
with laurels, drank to from silver tankards in the choicest 
Burgundy, while, instead of cabbage-stalks and oyster-shells, 
pretty Nonconformist maidens pelted him with flowers. A 
wholesome dread of the pillory did the High Church party feel 
from that day.* 

* We are well aware that Defoe received but ‘hard measure from 
many of his Dissenting brethren, but we cannot agree with Mr. Skeats, 
in his excellent ‘ History of the Free Churches of England,’ that the 
‘majority’ of dissenters ‘‘ did nothing but heap reproaches upon him.’ 
The Presbyterians certainly did, and, unfortunately, in most contests they 
claimed and took the lead, for they always considered that their oracular 
‘we’ meant the three denominations. But that dissenting voices hailed 
the culprit in the pillory, and dissenting hands flung the flowers, we must 
believe, for, who else would be likely to do so? ‘Moderate churchmen’ 
could have no sympathy ; the ‘ wits about town,’ likely enough to plan such 
a triumph in a political cause, would have scorned to recognize a ‘ literary 
hack,’ and a vy £3 there was no general public then, save a rude 
mob readier to fling brickbats than flowers ; Defoe’s triumph, therefore, 
could have been planned, and carried out only by Dissenters, Mr. Howe, 
Dr. Calamy, and their brethren we know, stood aloof, and plentifully 
pelted the poor satirist with hard words; but Daniel Burgess, and ‘ brave 
‘ Thomas Bradbury’ must have hailed him, for, from their pulpits they 
spoke out quite as openly as he did. 

This question is more important than it may seem to be; for we cer- 
tainly take a mean view of the attitude of dissent, if we follow Howe and 
Calamy with their timid ‘ remonstrances,’ and their yearning desires for 
‘a comprehension,’ They had the support indeed of some of the leading 
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Ere long, in the dismissal of Lord Sunderland, and encourage- 
ment of the Tories, and still more in the withdrawal of all 
favour from Marlborough—even to the discharging him from 
every office, civil or military—emphatic proof was given that 
the feeble woman who held the sceptre once so grandly swayed 
by Elizabeth was about to tread in the very footsteps of the 
hated Stuarts. It was well for our fathers that her life was draw- 
ing to a close, for already her chief ministers were intriguing 
with the court at St. Germains, and the High Church party 
were exulting in the vengeance that they would ere long inflict 
on the Dissenters. This, the new House of Commons enabled 
them to do, and the bill against occasional Conformity, which 
had formerly been thrown out, was now passed. But the bill to 
which the lechal forward with the intensest anxiety was ‘ the 
infamous Schism Bill,’ which allowed no catechism save that of 
the Church to be taught throughout the land, and no school- 
master, save a member of the Establishment, to teach even little 
boys! No wonder our forefathers watched the progress of 
that bill with feelings that we can faintly realize. Were all the 
struggles of their fathers, all the promise of the ‘glorious ’88,’ 
thus to be set at nought? Was the Inquisition to be set up in 
Protestant England, and ‘ Holy Church’ impose on the child the 
very creed his father had spurned? Protests were vain, peti- 
tions were as degrading as useless; so then, like their Non- 
conformist fathers in former days, they gathered together to 
seek help from Him who so often had granted it. 

Those were solemn meetings, in which most of the Dissenting 
Churches seem to have participated. ‘A memorable day was 
June 23rd, 1714,’ is an entry in the little note-book before us, in 
which Mr. Asty, minister of the meeting-house in Ropemaker’s 
Alley, has set down several noteworthy ‘passages of Providence,’ 
‘for it was observed in our Church by fasting and prayer for 
‘this nation, and the whole interest of God’s Church, which 
‘ were apprehended, and not without cause, to be in the greatest 
‘danger. It was a day of fervent prayer, and ministers and 
‘ people exceedingly affected. There were six of us engaged, 
‘and we were much encouraged from the experience of the 
‘ Divine Presence that day, and did look upon it as a token for 
‘ good, that deliverance would come, though we knew not which 


London men; but we think the great body of Dissenters held far nobler 

principles. After all, we may say, of these ‘leading men,’ with Cuddie 

Headrigg, ‘ they were but coward bodies.’ They could head deputations, 

and write courtierlike addresses, but we much doubt whether they would 

have ‘ testified ’ for Nonconformity at Tyburn, as heartily as their Scottish 

brethren did in the Grass-market. 
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‘way, nor when it might appear.’ The obnoxious bill had 
already passed the two Houses, but the suppliants even yet 
kept up their hope; so the good man goes on: ‘About five weeks 
‘ after, July 29th, the Queen was taken ill, and died August Ist. 
‘Immediately succeeds King George to the throne of these 
‘ kingdoms, and thus at once our fears are banished, our dangers 
‘ given to the winds, and the most happy prospect of tranquillity 
‘and peace set before us. For the making of this salvation 
‘complete we humbly depend upon the great God, while we 
‘ praise him and say, “Great and marvellous are Thy works, 
‘Lord God Almighty! This is the Lord’s doings, and it is 
‘ marvellous in our eyes!” ’ 

It is suggestive, as we look at this simple record, discoloured 
and scarcely legible, to remember that the writer well knew 
what persecution for religion meant; that his grandfather was 
an ejected minister, and his father, also a minister, had been 
exposed to all the privations and dangers of the reigns of Charles 
and James. The deliverance, therefore, must have been felt to 
be- great indeed, for the good man to hail it in words of such 
jubilant thanksgiving. 

And therefore was the ‘ glorious First of August’ placed by 
our great-grandfathers— 


‘Among the high tides of their kalendar,’ 


challenging equal honour with the 4th of November, and linked 
in their minds with more vivid memories of even a greater 
deliverance. The old Dissenters have been not unfrequently 
censured for their hearty adherence to the House of Hanover, 
although it suffered more than a hundred years to pass away 
before full religious equality was secured to them. But it was 
not because a foreigner—alien alike in habits, speech, and 
feelings—had ascended the throne, but his accession had been 
‘ the funeral of the infamous Schism Bill, and the resurrection 
of liberty.’ Indeed, the very disqualifications of the Electors 
of Hanover rendered them more suitable for their times. What 
did they know or care about non-jurors—what partiality could 
they have for the country gentlemen who christened them 
‘ Hanover rats’? It is true, as little sympathy had they for 
Nonconformist views and tenets; but then the Nonconformists 
had welcomed their arrival; and accustomed to the ponderous 
etiquette and strict demarcation of ranks in their miserable 
little German courts, they could not but think highly of a 
religious body which claimed the right of addressing the King 
on the throne, and, courtier-like, kissing his hand. Thus, the 
accession of the House of Hanover brought protection to our 
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fathers, although no extension of their political freedom. But 
to this they looked forward, and justly, although doomed from 
time to time to disappointment ; still the yoke of the detested 
Stuarts had been broken from their necks, and for this they had 
cause to be thankful. 

Indirectly, however, the old London Dissenters participated 
largely in the benefits of the new dynasty. Commerce, which 
had received a fresh impulse at the Revolution, now largely 


extended itself, and under the protection of our triumphant 


navy, our merchant vessels swept from Hudson’s Bay to the 
Spanish Main, and visited the farthest east, where ere long, 
under the energetic rule of Englishmen, a mightier empire than 
the sons of Timour could establish was founded. Trade, too, 
was protected, manufactures greatly encouraged ; and so pros- 
perous was the state of the country, that according to some 
political economists, the earlier half of the last century was 


the most steadily advancing period of our history, as to the 


general prosperity of the land. This would have been the time, 
therefore, for our fathers to have claimed their rights; but un- 
happily complimented by the government, and cheated with 
promises, they were content to wait for that ‘more convenient 
season,’ which never came. 

Much misapprehension seems to have existed as to ‘ what 
manner of men’ these old London Dissenters were. That they 
were a straightlaced, formal race, indifferent to pleasure, and 
frowning upon many an innocent amusement, has been believed 
even by some of their descendants; but we must remember 
that just the same was said of the Puritans, although they look 
at us from their portraits with curled ringlets and lace collars, 
and their letters and even their diaries bear witness to many a 
hearty laugh, and many a pleasant holiday. The case really 
was, that, with the exception of the theatre and games of 
chance, the old Dissenters laid no prohibitions in the way of 
their people. While strict in their views of doctrine and 
worship, they were too clearheaded to impose laws as to minor 
things. They well knew that religion will always demand a 
sufficient degree of intelligent self-denial to render it needless to 
encumber its professors with trifling sacrifices, so that they were 
unable to understand why He who clothed the very flowers of 
the field in tints of surpassing loveliness, and set His bow in 
the clouds, radiant in its many-hued glories, should frown upon 
beauty of form or colour; or why He who has bestowed a spirit 
of keen enjoyment on every living thing, should have denied it 
to His people. Thus we find that in furniture, dress, and 
general household arrangements, no difference was discernible, 
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and whilst the substantial tradesman had, in the phrase of the 
day, ‘everything comfortable about him,’ the nr mer- 
chant—and there were many among the old Dissenters—had his 
silken hangings, his Turkey carpets, and his sideboard of plate. 

Little is the reader in the present day aware of the state in 
which the old London merchants lived. Even within thirty years, 
in the neighbourhood of the Bank, of the Old Jewry, of Alder- 
manbury, suites of apartments might be seen, adorned with 
wall-paintings well-nigh obliterated, and elaborate carvings, 
evidently the remains of some stately mansion. And then in 
quite ‘ out-of-the-way places’ the passer-by would find tall trees 
that, perhaps, some hundred and fifty years ago overshadowed the 
pleasant garden where spring flowers bloomed, and the terrace 
walk displayed its choice carnations, and the fountain played ; 
for ‘the garden,’ if only some thirty feet long, and boasting 
little besides a stunted lilac and some London pride, was indis- 
pensable to the dweller in the London of the past; much more 
was the elaborate ‘ garden plot,’ such as Sir Robert Clayton 
could show behind his princely mansion in the Old Jewry, and 
such as some of the city companies can show even to this day. 

But even during Anne’s reign, many a merchant prince had 
built him a mansion beyond the limits of smoky London. They 
did not go far; why should they have done so, when pleasant 
fields and fair prospects stretched out before them, even from the 
boundary of Moorfields? So they settled about Islington, and 
Hackney, and toward Stepney, while some chose as distant a 
spot as Stoke Newington. There Thomas Gunston, Esq.— 
doubtless to be near his friends the Hartopps, and the Fleet- 
woods—built his stately house, that house which, afterwards, 
as the residence of his sister, Lady Abney, and the home of Dr. 
Watts, became almost a Mecca to two generations of Dissenters. 
In this noble mansion, which was standing within tbe last 
years, the painted ceilings and staircase, the elaborately wrought 
cornices, the fine carvings of the chimney-pieces, the profusion 
of rich ornaments, amply proved that high religious profession 
could well consist with a blameless taste for all that was suitable 
to wealth and station. 

To these country houses the higher class of Dissenters repaired 
each evening after the "Change had closed, and the business 
of the day was over. But upon each Saturday very early in the 
afternoon the London merchant quitted the City, to enjoy his 
garden, or to welcome his friends around him, their visit then 
in honour of the approaching Sabbath, always ending earlier 
than on other days. Very few persons, even among our own 
people, are aware that the ‘Saturday half-holiday’ was familiar 
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enough to our great-great grandfathers--that it was indeed one 
of the forgotten boons bequeathed to us by the Puritans. Toa 


* certain extent a// London business was some hundred or hundred 


and fifty years ago finished ‘early on the Saturday afternoon ; 
but this was from mere custom. Among our fathers, however, 
the rule was imperative, and the wise reason was assigned that 
by giving their children and apprentices the Saturday after- 
noon for holiday, the excuse for breaking the rest of the 
Sabbath was removed. We have heard in our childhood from 
aged people how on a bright springtide Saturday—the father’s 
business and the mother’s ‘ marketing’ being finished, and the 
twelve o’clock dinner ended—the whole family used to take 
their pleasant walk into the fields, or to the small plot of ground 
carefully cultivated as a garden (there were many such out by 
Hoxton, rented by the old London citizens), and return from 
thence laden with flowers. 

There were societies too, that met for recreation on Saturday 
afternoons. One of these we find, from a pleasant little mono- 
graph, privately printed about sixty years ago, existed from the 
days of King William. All the members were Dissenters, ‘ not 
‘ from any illiberality of sentiments,’ as the writer remarks, ‘ but 
‘ because they felt that none but a Protestant Dissenter could par- 
‘ ticipate in their feelings, for experience had dearly taught them 
‘ that unity of faith is the bond of love.’ It is rather interest- 
ing to read how these worthy members were accustomed to 
meet together in Moorfields at one o’clock, and then proceeding 
by the Shepherdess-fields, to chalk their initials on the nearest 
gate, for the information of their later followers; and how a 
favourite dog, when his master was unable to attend, would 
meet them on their journey, and accompany them. Their 
earliest place of meeting was somewhere between Islington and 
Highgate; but this was ere long exchanged for Highbury Barn 
—then a homely house of refreshment, but possessing wide 
fields, in one of which the members of the society were accus- 
tomed to amuse themselves in summer time with a game closely 
resembling cricket, the bat and ball being the same, only 
without the wickets. During the winter months conversations 
on given subjects took the place of out-door amusements, and 
one of the oldest members, whose recollections went back to 
between 1730-40, bore testimony seventy years ago to the ‘free, 
‘ pleasant, and profitable conversations, and the vein of true 
‘pleasure running through the whole.’ Their cheerful con- 
versation over, and their simple refreshments partaken of, the 
whole company took their way home at an early hour. 

Once in the year the society dined together, often enjoying 
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the company of some of the leading London ministers, among 
whom were generally Daniel Neale and Thomas Bradbury. The 
day chosen was ‘the glorious First of August ;’ and after dinner - 
an address, believed to have been written by Daniel Neale, full 
of jubilant thanksgiving for the great deliverance of the day, 
and of wholesome exhortations to Dissenters, was read. This was 
followed by the annual toast, always drunk standing, and which 
gratefully recognised the glorious First of August, and the 
immortal memory of King William and his good Queen Mary, 
not forgetting ‘ Corporal John ’—a personage apocryphal enough 
to all but his contemporaries, who recognised in ‘ Corporal John’ 
the Duke of Marlborough, a hero in the eyes of our Dissenting 
forefathers, second only to King William himself. These minute 
details of a private society may seem scarcely worthy of note, 
but it is only through such minute details, and apparently trifling 
incidents, that we can bring our forefathers in their every- 
day dress before us. A society too, which existed from the 
reign of Queen Anne to 1833 or 1834, and which at its anni- 
versary meetings throughout four generations still celebrated 
‘ the resurrection day of Dissent,’ deserves a passing notice. 

We have seen that our Dissenting fathers closed the week 
cheerfully enough. Nor did the Sabbath morning bring the 
gloom which has been so frequently supposed to brood over the 
‘ old-fashioned Sunday.’ ‘ This is the day that the Lord hath 
‘ made ; we will rejoice and be glad therein,’ was Philip Henry’s 
exulting welcome to his family each Sabbath ; and with similar 
feelings did the attendants on the Nonconformist ministers and 
their successors take their quiet breakfast, and then in their best 
apparel proceed, with their children and apprentices, in sober 
order to their respective meeting-houses. In many respects our 
Dissenting forefathers were far less strait-laced than the modern 
Sabbatarians. Sir Thomas Abney’s four long-tailed horses duly 
drew his carriage to Silver Street each Sabbath-day; and the 
better dinner—‘ the Sunday fare,’ as it was called—was viewed 
by our fathers almost as an institution. The ‘added pudding,’ 
indeed, as Pope remarks, was never wanting, nor the well- 
dressed joint ; for the connection between piety and cold mutton 
never entered our forefathers’ minds. Most unjust to their 
memory should we be, if we even hinted that they held the 
Sabbath in less reverence than their descendants. Men whose 
fathers had gone to prison for attending public worship, who 
themselves had borne obloquy and scorn for strictness of reli- 
gious observance, could surely have abstained from any trifling 
indulgence if they had believed that religion really de- 
manded it. 
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It must have been a pleasant sight on the Sunday morning, 
while the bells were chiming for church, to see the quiet, 
orderly, Dissenting families, children and apprentices too, pro- 
ceeding to those places of worship which their fathers had not 
dared, save at the risk of penalty and imprisonment, to enter. 
Those old red-brick meeting-houses, destitute of all claim to 
architectural beauty, more interesting did they seem to us many 
years ago than the graceful modern structures, so faultlessly 
classical, that have so often usurped their place, for they told of 
strife and conflict, and of the ‘ good cause’ at length triumphant. 
Would that one of these yet remained. There were several 
some years ago—Salter’s Hall, Monkwell Street, and probably 
the oldest of them all, for it was opened in 1672—the Old 
Meeting-house on the Pavement. That old meeting-house, with 
its heayy windows almost guiltless of light, and the pulpit 
looking as though about to be extinguished by the ponderous 
sounding-board, hanging menacingly above, and its huge 
overhanging galleries and high-backed pews, and then its two 
wide doors exactly opposite each other. We well remember 
how the east wind used to rush across, bitterly enough to have 
satisfied Charles Kingsley’s utmost desire. But then, how 
admirably placed were these doors for a time of persecution— 
the meeting-house was built during a temporary lull of the 
storm—for if the constables entered at one door, the congrega- 
tion walked quietly out at the other, fearless of pursuit, for one 
step led them into another parish. 

Most of the older meeting- houses were built on this principle. 
Little St. Helen’s, Jewin Street, Hare Court, while Silver Street 
was actually built partly in St. Olave’s, Hart Street, and partly 
in St. Alban’s, Wood Street. Most of the early places of 
worship which were not thus built nestled under the protection 
of the City companies, secure from all parochial molestation 
within the boundary wall which girdled in their halls and quaint 
gardens. It is an unanswerable proof of the wide extent of 
Nonconformity among the London citizens, when we find so 
many ‘conventicles’ taking their designation from the City 
Halls. There were scarcely less than twenty of these; some 
of them, Pinner’s Hall, Girdier’s Hall, and Salter’s Hall, ranking 
foremost among the Dissenting meeting-houses. 

The Sabbath service among our forefathers was much the 
same as at present. It began at an earlier hour—apparently 
between nine and ten o’clock—and was mostly expected to 
occupy two hours. No partiality had our forefathers for short 
sermons; an hour was the ‘ regulation’ time, and if the minis- 
ter exceeded, he was sure of a more favourable verdict than if he 
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had put them off with short measure. During the earlier 

riod psalms, in Dr. Patrick’s version, were chiefly used ; but 

ymns were much more generally sung after Dr. Watts, in 
1719, gave to the Christian world that invaluable boon, his 
hymn-book. That so many thousand copies of this should have 
been sold within the first few years is emphatic proof to those 
who remember how unwilling the old Dissenters were to adopt 
any new custom, that they were eagerly welcomed by most 
congregations, although some still adhered exclusively to their 
accustomed version of the psalms. These were sung to the fine 
old tunes; but the plan so long continued of reading each 
couplet must have utterly destroyed any attempt to encourage 
an efficient system of psalmody. 

The sermon, however, was the great attraction; to ‘hear the 
word ’ was the grand object of the gathered congregation, and 
from the volumes which have been handed down to us, we can 
well perceive that the Chandlers, the Grosvenors, the Stennetts, 
the Evanses of that day, were well worthy of being listened 
to with intelligent respect. 

And so our forefathers sat in their high-backed pews, with 
their ‘ olive branches’ around them; the elder children, table- 
book in hand, to take notes of the sermon; the younger 
looking reverentially at the minister, or at their sister taking 
notes; while the youngest (for then very young children 
were brought,) would gaze at the sunbeam as it glided along 
the wall, or close its eyes—sure to be awakened by watchful 
mamma—not with a rough shake, but with cake or sugar-plum. 
It was no unwise policy of our great grandmothers, when 
they linked the remembrance of sweet cake and long 
sermon together. But who shall say, although the little child 
might watch the sunbeam, and sometimes half fall asleep, 
that no good was done by its early attendance on public 
worship? Grant that most of the service must be above the 
comprehension of a child ;—there was the training, the sight of a 
large congregation, all engaged in the same holy service—and 
very impressive is this to a very young child. And then there 
was the feeling—well nigh forgotten now—that the church 
is only a larger family. Father, mother, brothers, sisters, 
all were around him, and the pleasant old gentleman in the 
next pew, who patted his head, and the kind lady who took 
his little hand so lovingly in the aisle,—all those, too, who 
exchanged friendly greetings with father and mother, surely 
they must all be some kind of relations. And even as to direct 
religious instruction. The little child listened to the singing— 
some portion was intelligible; and who shall say that some 
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simple petition in the minister’s prayer, some easy text in his 
sermon, might not fall and take root in that young fresh heart, 
bringing forth fruit that should last for ever? ‘Instead of 
‘the fathers shall come up the children,’ was the inspiring text 
dwelt upon by the pastor as he looked at the band of cate- 
chumens that gathered around him; and whatever might be 
the faults of our forefathers’ religious training, that prophecy 
was for the most part fulfilled. 

There was little of the ‘grimness of the Nonconformist 
Sabbath’ to be seen, when the family gathered round the 
well-spread table, to which some poorer members of the Church, 
or some minister from the country, was often invited. ‘Come, 
‘my friends!’ was the welcome of a good man, whose funeral 
sermon is now before us; ‘Come!’ he would say, when as 
his manner was, he had some friends at his table on the Lord’s 
day; ‘you are heartily welcome to what you find here, but 
‘we shall have better cheer when we come to our Father’s 
‘house.? Our Dissenting forefathers have been often accused of 
‘ Judaising’ in their Sabbath observances. In one most praise- 
worthy usage they certainly did, for they counted it an indis- 
pensable duty not to enjoy their Sunday dinner with selfish 
exclusiveness, but to ‘send portions unto them for whom 
‘nothing is prepared.’ And thus there were few households 
to which the poor members of the Church, or servants, men or 
women, whohad grown old in service, did not look for their Sunday 
allowance. The kitchen had often one or two such guests; and 
those dependents whom age and infirmity prevented from 
coming, had always their dinner sent to them. An old lady 
many years ago told us how well, when a child, she remembered 
. each Sunday two additional plates being brought to the table; 

and how, well filled, and covered with a clean napkin, they © 
were carried by the servant to two aged women, who had 
been long ago in that family’s service. A wholesome Sunda 
lesson was this to the children, nor less to the servants, who felt 
that long and faithful service in a Christian family would 
not go unrewarded. 

But if our forefathers thought it no sin to enjoy their Sunday 
dinner, they would have counted it most disgraceful had the 
loitered over their ‘good things’ until too late for afternoon 
service ; so by two o’clock, again were all the family ready, and 
again took their seats in the accustomed pew. The service was 
the same—longer, of course, and more important when the 
sacrament was administered ; and then the family returned home 
to pass their quiet evening, when the younger children learnt a 
portion of the catechism, the elder read the notes of the sermons, 
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and in most families the whole household joined in a psalm or 
hymn. 

Tt has often been asserted that service on Sunday evenings 
was unknown to our Dissenting forefathers, or if known, dis- 
approved. This was not the case, for even as early as 1712, we 
find Matthew Henry, then newly settled at Hackney, taking his 
turn in the Sunday evening lectures, ‘at Mr. Lloyd’s meeting- 
‘house at Wapping, at Shakspeare’s Walk, and sometimes over 
‘the water at Rotherhithe.’ These lectures at the outskirts of 
London seem to have originated in the desire to bring within the 
sound of the Gospel those who on the Sunday evenings were 
wandering about for amusement ; but there were lectures at some 
of the chief meeting-houses in London, established at as early a 
period as the reign of king William, at which the most popular 
ministers officiated. Chief among these was the ‘ Lord’s Day 
‘ evening lecture at Salters’-hall,’ which was continued to as late a 
period as about forty yearsago. These lectures seem to have been 
intended for the more intelligent young people of the London 
churches, those who, too young to have a household of their own 
to preside over, were yet too old to be set to learn their catechism. 
There were, however, plenty of week-day lectures which pater- 
familias could attend, aud to which he duly repaired, for very 
slowly did the Puritan feeling that a well-studied sermon is an 
intellectual treat fade from the mind of ‘the old Dissenter.’ 

The first place among these lectures must be given to the 
‘ Merchant’s Lecture’ at Pinner’s Hall. This was established as 
early as 1672, during the short interval of King Charles’s 
‘Indulgence.’ The name itself bears witness to the attachment 
of the chief men of the City to Nonconformity, and to their 
brotherly feeling too, for the lecture was conducted by both 
Presbyterians and Independents. Few public religious services 
could boast more illustrious names than those of the six who first 
presided over ‘ the Merchant’s Lecture ’—Bates, Manton, Owen, 
Baxter, Collins, and Jenkyn. Until all but one of these (Dr. Bates) 
had entered into their rest, the lecture continued to flourish; 
but in 1694, differences in religious opinion arose, and the 
Presbyterians and Independents separated, the former establish- 
ing a similar service at Salter’s Hall, while the Independents 
remained at Pinner’s Hall. The Salter’s Hall branch continued 
until the beginning of the present century, but almost unknown; 
the original branch, however, has lingered on until the present 
day, for the monthly Tuesday morning lecture at the Poultry 

Chapel is the remains of the once far-famed ‘ Merchant’s Lecture.’ 
There were many week-day evening lectures too, at the Weigh- 
house, at Salter’s Hall, at Little St. Helen’s, and at Lime Street; 
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there was also an admirable course of lectures at the Old Jewry, 
on the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, by Drs. 
Chandler and Lardner—lecturers whom any denomination would 
be proud to own. During the earlier half of the last century, 
these week-day lectures seem to have been just as popular as the 
religious meetings of the present day—they were probably quite 
as improving. To listen intelligently to a well-studied lecture, 
involved, we think, a rather higher amount of mental effort than 
to hear some half-dozen speakers advocate a cause, the merits of 
which we never called in question. 

There was a great love of discussion among the old Dissenters, 
doubtless arising from the antagonistic attitude they had so long 
held toward the Established Church, and which compelled every 
member of a Dissenting congregation to pay some attention to 
the religious controversies of his day. This, Burnet remarks 
upon in the conclusion of his ‘ History of his own Times,’ 1714, 
when after observing, ‘ it is scarcely to be conceived how ignorant 
‘ the body of the people are in matters of religion,’ he adds, ‘ the 
‘ Dissenters have a much larger share of knowledge among them, 
‘ than is among those who come to our churches.’ Nor was the 
knowledge of the Dissenting community confined to religious 
knowledge, although this, from the variety and extent of the 
subjects involved in it, might claim a tolerable amount of general 
information. The metaphysical inquiries so eagerly pursued 
during the earlier half of the last century awakened no common 
degree of interest in the Dissenting world. The views of Whis- 
ton and Dr. Samuel Clarke, with the replies of their opponents ; 
the discussion on the ‘ Foundation, or Moving Cause of the Good- 
‘ness of the Divine Being,’ so keenly carried on by Bays, Grove, 
and Balguy; and that more practical question involved in the 
‘ Bangorian controversy,’ the unscriptural character of a National 
Church, all supplied food for discussion, and furnished subjects 
of conversation to an extent which would surprise those who 
have been accustomed to consider our great-grandfathers as a 
dull, plodding race, heeding little beyond the things of every- 
day life. 

The fact was, that although the general public were not so 
well informed as in the present day, the Dissenters were really 
an educated class. Burnet, we have seen, bears testimony to 
the superiority of their religious knowledge; and in secular 
knowledge, too, their superiority was evident. Indeed, the old 
prestige of the value of learning—the feeling which placed it in 
the eyes of the Puritans as the highest of all earthly possessions, 
still lingered among their descendants ; and thus some hundred, 
or hundred and fifty years ago, it would have been very difficult 
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to find among them a boy who was not a passable Latin scholar, 
or a church member who could not take some part in discussing 
the questions of the day. 

Popular opinion leans very much to the belief that until the 
era of cheap publications, very few persons, except acknowledged 
scholars, had anything like a library.* In our early days, we 
have looked over some ‘book closets’ in old Nonconformist 
families, and found many a volume that was ‘right pleasant 
reading.’ While Rapin, and Burnet, and Neale, together with 
a goodly array of Puritan works were sure to be seen, pleasant 
books of travel, quaint biographies, together with the ‘Tatler’ 
and ‘Spectator’ in the little handy volumes of Jacob Tonson’s 
edition, and Watt’s ‘ Miscellanies’ too—a forgotten work now, but 
well worthy a place beside them—were also there. Of poetry 
there was little. Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ of course, was there ; 
but all his exquisite minor poems were unknown, while our 
greatest poet of all, alas! for our forefathers, was known only as 
a play-writer, and forbidden a place on their book-shelves. Still 
most of the old Dissenters could show a very respectable collec- 
tion of books; but it was an unimaginative age. No wonder, 
therefore, that they solaced themselves with dry, metaphysical 
disquisitions, and sought so vainly to define what continued to 


be indefinable.+ 


* The present age, certainly, greatly underrates the general information 
of the last century. But there must have been a ‘reading public,’ even 
earlier, when we find John Dunton, in his most amusing ‘Life and 
Errors,’ telling us that, between the years 1688-97, he published no less 
than six hundred books! Many of these were, doubtless, mere pamphlets, 
still the number is very great; and we must bear in mind, too, that 
Dunton was not the chief bookseller even among the Nonconformists. 
Parkhurst stood first; and so highly was his judgment appreciated, that 
Dunton remarks, ‘I have known him seil off a whole impression before 
‘the book has been almost heard of in London.’ There were Parker, 
Ballard, Jacob Tonson, and Chiswell, then the first bookseller in London. 
Now we cannot suppose that their publications were fewer; there must, 
therefore, have been not only a goodly number of readers, but of buyers 
too. We can scarcely believe that, during the reigns of Anne and the 
first George, there was a more limited supply of books on various subjects. 
As to voluminous and expensive works, it is surprising to find how many 
during the earlier part of last century were published, not at private cost, 
but by the booksellers. Those ponderous folios, Bower’s ‘ History of 
the Popes,’ and others, and that elaborate ‘ Ancient Universal History,’ 
in twenty-one large octavo volumes, are proofs of this, to which many 
more might be added. 

+ In imitation of their Nonconforming predecessors, the old Dissenting 
ministers were always anxious to have a good library. The extent of 
the libraries of some of the ejected ministers would astonish the reader, 
and we have often wondered how in times of persecution such bulky 
property could have been secured. Dr. Lazarus Seaman left a library 
which was sold in 1675 for £700. This was, however, far exceeded by 
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In an endeavour to bring the old Dissenters clearly before 
the reader’s mind, the superior education of the women should 
not be lost sight of. While among the respectable middle 
classes, for a lady to be unable to write was by no means 
unusual, we never met with a similar instance among even the 
lower class of Dissenting traders. We have seen bills more 
than a hundred years old, written by sempstresses and milliners, 
in a very tolerable hand, while the letters of ladies display the 
graceful ‘ Italian hand,’ as fashionable in the reign of George I. 
as in the days of Shakspeare. In the various questions of 
the day, among our Dissenting ancestors, women seem often to 
have taken a warm interest; nor have we ever found, either 
in sermons or essays those sarcasms on ‘ learned women,’ 
which we so often meet with in the ‘ Tatler’ and ‘Spectator.’ So 
far from this, a Mrs. Bury, wife of a Dissenting minister, is cele- 
brated in her most laudatory funeral sermon for her knowledge 
of Hebrew and Greek; and the worthy preacher lectures his 
lady hearers, remarking that he wished he could commend them 
for an equal love of learning. The case, that the only female 
writer of poetry, the so-called Augustan age could produce, was 
a born and bred Dissenter—(Mrs. Rowe, best known to the 
public by her fanciful name of Philomela), is in itself, proof 
that there was no inclination on the part of our fathers to deny 
to woman the exercise of any gifts which might be bestowed 
upon her. 

We have remarked that the theatre and all games of chance 
were strictly prohibited among the old Dissenters. The clubs, 
which formed the usual evening recreation of the citizens, and 
which among them consisted chiefly of the respectable dwellers in 
the same parish or neighbourhood, although not prohibited, were 
looked upon with a rather uneasy feeling, arising doubtless 
from the encouragement they afforded to the growing vice of that 
day, hard drinking, and probably, though in a subordinate 
degree also, from the very miscellaneous character of an assembly, 
not brought together by any common feeling, but simply by the 
bond of mere neighbourhood. To obviate these disadvantages 
of the popular clubs, the old Dissenters strove to establish 
‘societies,’ as they always called them. These were held at 
coffee-houses instead of taverns; and in place of the pipes and 


Dr. Jacomb’s, which ten years later sold for £1,300! Dr. Bates’ was 
smaller; and as it was sold to Dr. Williams, perhaps a higher price 
was not asked, but £600 was paid for it. Dr. Williams most generously 
bequeathed his books—and Dr. Bates’ are among them—to his own 
denomination. The libraries of the later Dissenting ministers were 
also very extensive. Dr. Evans’s consisted of many thousand volumes, 
and Dr. Lardner’s of fully as many. 
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punch-bowl, the toast, and the song, a debate took place, in 
which all were expected to bear a part, after moderate refresh- 
ment. The subject was always settled beforehand, often long 
before, and it was sometimes introduced by an essay. These 
‘societies’ appear to have been heartily encouraged by the 
London ministers ; most of them were members of some one of 
them, and seem to have much enjoyed these friendly discussions 
with laymen. There was a very celebrated society of this kind, 
which met for many years at Chew’s Coffee House, in Bow 
Lane, and which numbered among its constant attendants, Dr. 
Lardner, and other distinguished ministers. 

There was little enough of clerical exclusiveness in the inter- 
course of these Dissenting ministers with their people. The 
High Church clergy indignantly accounted for it on the plea 
that low and ignorant teachers of course preferred low and 
ignorant companions. But then there was Howe dining with 
Harley, Dr. Watts corresponding with two or three noblemen, 
and Dr. Calamy honoured with the entrée at Sir Robert 
Walpole’s levees, while mitre-expectant deans paced impatiently 
the ante-rooms, worn out with waiting upon Providence and 
the prime minister. These Dissenters were a puzzle in many 
things,—perhaps in nothing so much to the ‘high and dry’ 
Churchman of those days, who in reverence for the clerical 
office, quite anticipated the Tractarians of our time, as in the 
pleasant social relationship between the teacher and his hearers, 
and the familiar way in which the pastor’s advice was sought 
and received. 

Addison amusingly illustrates this feeling in his charac- 
teristic journal of the indolent, retired citizen (No. 317), whom 
he represents as asking almost daily advice of Mr. Nisby (Mr. 
Nesbitt, the minister at Hare Court, and one of the leading men 
among the Independents), not as an orthodox theologian, not 
as a skilful ductor dubitantium, but as a friend to whom he looks 
up, and whom he considers as a kind of living encyclopedia. 
‘ Things go ill in the north ; mem—to ask Mr. Nisby’s opinion 
‘thereupon.’ The grand vizier has been strangled: Mr. 
Nisby can tell him all about it. Even the ‘laced coffee,’ he 
hesitates as to its wholesomeness, for ‘Mr. Nisby thinks it bad 
‘for the head.” And when on Saturday, the minister having 
duly placed his sermon in the sermon-book, and turned the 
key of his study door, sets forth for the accustomed afternoon 
recreation among his friends, it is noted with especial glee, 
that ‘Mr. Nisby dined with me,’ and the bottle of choice 
Burgundy, of which he makes due note, proves that the minister 
was a welcome guest, and no ascetic. This journal is no doubt 
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fictitious, but it is very characteristic of the friendly intercourse 
of minister and people. 

That the old Dissenting ministers were pleasant companions 
we have, however, abundant testimony, even in their funeral 
sermons ; and those most distinguished for scholarship, too, left 
pleasant memories on the minds of the friends with whom they 
had associated. Many years ago a very old lady told us that 
Dr. Watts was delightful in conversation, and a perfect gentle- 
man ; and the gentle courtesy, and almost fascinating manners 
of Dr. Doddridge were, we remember, dwelt upon lovingly by 
one of his students, even to the old man’s latest days. 

It was no slight source of irritation to the High Church 
party, especially to the clerical portion, that the title ‘ reverend’ 
was persistently applied to the Dissenting clergy. And yet it 
was from no dreamy notion of superior sanctity, far less of any 
incommunicable, mysterious power, that the title was given—it 
was simply the recognition of the preacher’s fitness for his work. 
Among a people so strict as were our forefathers in demanding 
that each man should be duly qualified for his calling, and duly 
certified, too, that he was so, the thought of assigning a title to 
the theological student who, after due training, had entered 
the ministry, would be natural enough; and thus, while the old 
Dissenters were careless enough as to ecclesiastical usages—repu- 
diating alike Church titles and Church offices, in one respect alone 
they stood firm—in the claim of ‘ reverend,’ as the title of their 
ministers, for the claim involved the acknowledgment of their 
scholarship and office, and that our fathers were too proud to yield. 

In looking back on the history of Dissent, it is very interest- 
ing to mark the difficulties which surrounded the young student 
who determined to ‘ cast in his lot with the despised Noncon- 
formists,’ as the phrase was then From the time the Act of 
Uniformity deprived them of admission to the universities, the 
Nonconformists, both ministers and laymen, appear to have been 
most laudably anxious to supply by private instruction the want 
of those public advantages which they had hitherto enjoyed. One 
of the first establishments for private instruction of theological 
students was at Islington, and was presided over by Theophilus 
Gale, one of the most learned men of his time, and Mr. Rowe, who 
was during the Commonwealth a preacher at Westminster Abbey. 
There was another establishment, conducted by Mr. Morton, 
much about the same time, at Newington Green, and which 
claims an especial notice, as being the place where Daniel Defoe 
finished his education. Might not the circumstance that Defoe 
had been trained as a theological student embitter the minds 
of some of his Nonconforming brethren, when they found that 
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instead of duly ‘taking on himself the ministry,’ he became a 
mere writer for booksellers. It is but right, too, to bear in 
mind that the profession of a hired writer was then viewed with 
just the same feeling as the ‘ penny-a-liner’ is in the present day. 
This remark seems necessary, to place the reader on an im- 
= stand-point of these times; still, it does not excuse the 

arsh treatment Defoe met with. Mr. Morton’s ‘academy,’ as 
it was called, was not so successful as that presided over by 
Gale and Rowe. We find that he was so harassed in the 
ecclesiastical courts, that he was at length fain to escape to that 
‘land of exiled liberty,’ New England, where he was heartily 
welcomed. 

Soon after (circa 1674-80), we find Mr. Thomas Doolittle— 
‘precious Mr. Doolittle,’ as his flock, who built the meeting- 
house in Monkwell Street, lovingly called him, conducting a 
similar ‘academy,’ and having nearly thirty students, among 
whom was Matthew Henry. From his biographer we learn that 
this was also at Islington, and that the students boarded with 
their tutor, but that at length ‘the iniquity of the times was 
‘such as to oblige Mr. Doolittle to remove to Battersea, and 
‘soon after to disperse his pupils into private families at Clap- 
‘ham.’ Sometimes the friends of the students found it safest 
to send them at once to Holland, where its noble universities 
willingly opened their gates to the exiles. Daniel Neale and 
Dr. Lardner both finished their studies in Holland, and Mr. 
Nesbitt, of Hare Court, also. The latter, arriving in London 
during ‘ a time of persecution,’ was seized, and thrown into the 
Marshalsea, from whence he was enabled to escape abroad only 
after six months’ imprisonment. Truly, these old Dissenting 
ministers might have added some curious chapters to the history 
of the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 

The most celebrated ‘academy,’ however, was that con- 
ducted by Mr. Thomas Rowe (the son of the former Mr. 
Rowe), together with ‘the ingenious Mr. John Eames;’ for 
under their care the chief ministers of the succeeding gene- 
ration, and among them Dr. Watts, were trained for the 
ministry. The expenses of these institutions seem to have 
been entirely defrayed by the wealthy gentry and mer- 
chants, who contributed with a liberality, which we heartily 
wish were more extensively imitated in the present day, to 
the support and encouragement of a Nonconformist ministry. 
We have a pleasant illustration of this in the little manuscript 
book from which we have already quoted, and where Mr. Asty 
records ‘some notes of Divine Providence concerning myself. ’ 
After copying from his mother’s diary her account of the death 
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of his father,* Mr. Robert Asty, a Congregational minister at 
Norwich, he proceeds :— 


‘It pleased God to take a special care of me for my education, after 
my father’s death. I was taken into the family of the Rev. Dr. Col- 
linges when I was about eight years old (1683), and continued under 
his tuition about the space of two years. Then I was four years at 
school, under the instruction of his son, and at the same time under 
the Doctor’s care. For my maintenance all these six years God raised 
up a kind and generous friend to me, who was Samuel Smith, Esq., of 
Colkirke, who paid wholly for my board and learning all that while. 
At the age of fourteen years I was again under the immediate tuition 
of Dr. Collinges, till I was almost sixteen years of age. About half a 
year after the Doctor’s death (1691), the providence of God made a 
way for my removal to London, to be farther educated in order to the 
ministry, and I was placed under the care of the Rev. Mr. Rowe, 
being maintained by the bounty of friends ; and I observed that the 
Lord inclined the heart of my reverend tutor to be very kind to me. 

‘ After I had been with Mr. Rowe a little more than four years, the 
Lord, who was pleased to follow me with His tender mercy, did, by 
His providence, provide a place for me wherein I entered on the 
ministry. On November 18, 1695, I came to live in the family of 
Smith Fleetwood, Esq. (this was at Arming Hall, near Norwich), 
to perform the work of the ministry, as a chaplain in his house, in 
which time I have observed manifold remarkable dispensations of 
providence towards me.’ 


There Mr. Asty continued fifteen years—for the chaplain in 
Dissenting families was not expected, like ‘the Levite’ who 
held a similar office in Episcopalian households, to nail up the 
apricots and cast up the farrier’s bill, as Macaulay tells us was 
their wont—for the Nonconformist patron saw in Ais chaplain 
a gentleman and a scholar. 

Few young men who became chaplains in gentlemen’s families, 
however, continued there above three or four years; that Mr. 


' Asty remained so long proves, therefore, that his situation was 


advantageous and pleasant, for in the year 1700 he had a letter 
of advice, signed by nine of the principal Independent ministers 


* A sad little episode of domestic history is afforded by this entry in 
the poor mother’s diary : ‘The Lord took my dear husband to Himself, 
‘ October 14, 1681, upon Friday, about twelve of the clock at noon, in 
‘ the fortieth year of his age. He died of the small-pox, the family being 
‘ then visited with that distemper. I myself had them first, when I lay 
‘in (July); then, the young child; then, my two sons; and lasi of all, 
‘my dear husband, and he died of them.’ Thus poor Lydia Asty was 
left with six children, the eldest only ten years old; but she seems to have 
found kind and wealthy friends, and before her death, in 1697, had the 
comfort of seeing her second son a minister. 
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in London, urging him to become pastor of ‘the old English 
‘ Church at Amsterdam, of the Congregational faith and order.’ 
The letter, ‘written out fair,’ on a large sheet of foolscap, very 
different from the flimsy letter-paper of the present day, is now 
before us; and very interesting is it to see the eight signatures, 
headed by that of the venerable George Griffith—then an old 
man of more than fourscore, the Nestor of Dissent—who 
between fifty and sixty years before had been the preacher at 
Charterhouse, and who had been involved in all the struggles 
and dangers of Nonconformity. The letter is pressing, and in 
the remark, ‘Though you are useful where you are, and we can- 
‘ not suppose but they must be unwilling to part with you, yet 
‘ we think you ought to comply with a superior call,’ we seem 
to perceive the young chaplain’s attachment to the family, and 
the attachment of that family to him. The old English Church 
at Amsterdam found, however, another pastor; for John Asty 
continued at Arming Hall until after Mr. Fleetwood’s death, and 
then, after fifteen years’ stay, he left, to take charge of the 
Church in Ropemakers’ Alley, where he was ‘set apart April 4, 
‘1711. The ministers were Mr. Trail, Ridgeley and Foxon ; 
‘Mr. Watts (he had been a fellow-student) preached, and my- 
‘self concluded the work of the day.’ Mr. Asty continued 
minister over this congregation until his death in 1730. We 
wish he had left a few more memoranda of his London life, but 
the little volume ends quite abruptly in 1719, with a short note 
of a fast-day on account of the prevailing sickness. 

From the occasional notes of a member of Mr. Asty’s church, 
in a journal kept ‘diary-wise,’ and commenced in 1726, we 
obtain some pleasant glimpses of ‘ church life,’ a hundred and 
thirty or forty years ago. The comparative smallness of some 
of the congregations—especially as regarded the members— 
might contribute to the more social feeling which certainly 
then existed ; but much of the interest expressed by them one 
toward the other, and this was great, may be Seek, we think, 
to the principles of Nonconformity, then fresh and influential. 
The Church met, not because the members belonged to the same 
parish, but because they were a brotherhood of believers. The 
minister they listened to was not some stranger appointed by 
the patron or bishop, but one whom they themselves had chosen, 
and whom they personally loved and respected. And then, 
instead of being regarded in their pews as little more than a flock 
of sheep duly penned in, and with nought to do save to listen, 
they felt themselves to be a band of intelligent men, on whose 
active exertions and self-denying aid the well-being of the 
little community depended. 
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Thus there was a mutual bond of respect and attachment 
between the teacher and the taught, the pastor and his people ; 
and often is this close fellowship pleasantly brought out in our 
great grandfather’s letters and diaries. We remember, indeed, 
a similar feeling many years ago prevailing among very 
aged people ; and often have we been sadly struck in modern 
days with the difference. The deep affection with which aged 
men and women spoke of the ministers who long ago had passed 
away, would to the present generation seem almost sentimental. 
How lovingly they dwell on their remembrance—how grate- 
fully they called to mind the advice and sympathy given 
so many years ago, just as though they were lingering 
over the memories of a father who had cherished and guided 
their youth, or a brother who had known their inmost sorrows, 
and felt as that brother alone could feel! Just so fondly did 
those aged men and women recall the memories of those who 
had long been dust in Bunhill Fields; and the feeling was 
reciprocated, and doubtless this was the reason that so many of 
these ministers began and ended their career among the same 
people. There is much exultation in the present day as to what 
our congregations have gained ; would it be altogether in vain 
to look back upon what we have lost ? 

Grievous charges against these old Dissenters, for their 
indifference to missionary work, have often been thundered 
forth from platforms. 

Now, as South Africa was a hundred and fifty years ago 
a complete terra incognita, America little known beyond its 
seaboard, and ‘our vast Indian empire,’ even at a later period, 
represented bya mere English factory on the Hooghly, it is 
rather difficult to find out where their foreign missionary work 
could begin. But that our fathers looked forward to the time 
when ‘the earth should be filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord,’ we have abundant proof, even in their hymns. Could 
they sing heartily, ‘Jesus shall reign where’er the sun,’ or 
‘Arise, my tenderest thoughts, arise,’ or that earnest sup- 

lication in Watts’s truly ‘ national version’ of the 67th 
salm :— 

‘When shall Thy name from shore to shore, 

Sound all the earth abroad ?’ 


and yet be careless whether the Gospel were preached to the 
heathen. 

As far as they were able they encouraged missions, and 
the only field they had an opportunity for cultivating (North 
America) bore witness in the hearty response they made to the 
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appeals of Elliot and Brainerd, to their warm attachment to the 
cause. But although the ‘set time’ for missions had not 
arrived, the old Dissenters were far from being indifferent to 
the spread of religion. They contributed liberally to the sup- 
port of schools in Wales, and towards the education of Welsh 
ministers, as well as aiding largely the then — founded 
‘Society for promoting Christian Knowledge in the Highlands 
and dbase of Scotland.’ They established charity schools 
in connection with their own meeting-houses, two of which 
existed until between thirty and forty years ago, and also a 
of for supplying the poor with Bibles and religious 
ks. 

But the Societies to which the ‘three Denominations ’ afforded 
their most liberal aid, and which they watched over with the 
warmest interest, were those which provided for the suitable 
education of students for the ministry, and assisted poor 
ministers under the pressure of an inadequate income. During 
the earlier years of Nonconformity, these duties were most 
generously undertaken by the noblemen and gentry, and leading 
merchants, who still held firm to its principles. But the 
Trevors and Hartopps, the Fleetwoods and Ashursts, died, and 
unfortunately left no successors. It was then that societies in 
connection with each denomination were formed, and while 
hearty assistance was given to every other claim, that which 
advocated ‘ the relief of poor ministers, and the support of a 
learned ministry,’ as the old original members of the ‘ King’s 
Head Society’ phrased it, stood foremost. 

This ‘King’s Head Society’ received and administered 
the funds collected by the Congregational Churches for these 
purposes. The collections were made in the spring, and were 
expected to be very ample in comparison with all the others. A 
hundred pounds was viewed as the minimum, and while it was the 
blameless rejoicing of the Lime Street congregation, that they 
took the lead, raising £300 each year, there were many that 
raised nearly as large a sum. Indeed, the liberality of the 
collection for the ‘Congregational Fund’ was viewed by our 
forefathers as a searching test of the real prosperity of the 
church that made it. To other claims the church might indeed 
very properly respond, but this was paramount. Nonconformity 
had fought a good fight through the days of persecution. Was 
it now to sink? Were the successors of those great men, 
‘ whose praise was in all the churches,’ to struggle on in un- 
aided poverty? Were those earnest students who might, ere 
long, do good service against that torrent of infidelity which 
now menaced the land, be denied that teaching, and that train- 
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ing which should place them on high vantage-ground in the 
coming fight ? And so our fathers offered their gold and their 
silver right willingly, and trained their little children to stretch 
up their tiny hands to the plate, with the bright new shilling or 
sixpence. That the whole ——- should contribute on this 
occasion was a rule always strictly enforced, and to give to 
‘the collection’ was looked forward to with no little import- 
ance by the younger children. This rule was as strictly followed 
by the next generation, and there are aged people yet living, 
who can pleasantly remember that ‘first offering in the house 
of the Lord.’ 

Not a few censures have also been cast on these old Dis- 
senters for their cold and hesitating recognition of Methodism. 
We think our foregoing remarks will in some part supply an 
answer, for men earnestly determined to support an ‘ educated 
ministry,’ and who looked back with pride on Nonconformist 
scholarship, were not likely to offer a favourable countenance 
to preachers who were not only destitute of learning, but who 
persistingly scorned it. 

The fathers of these old Dissenters, too, could well remember 
the extravagancies of the sects during the Commonwealth,— 
they themselves could remember the turbulence and disturb- 
ances caused by the ‘French prophets’ some thirty years 
before,—was it therefore unwise, while Methodism was a new 
and untried thing, to stand calmly by and watch what its pro- 
gress might be? Those who have brought these bitter charges 
against the old Dissenters would, however, do well to remember 
that had the ministers of the ‘three denominations’ proffered 
ever so heartily the right hand of fellowship, that hand would 
have been flung back with bitter scorn by both the Wesleys. 
The sons of a clergyman, whose virulent hatred to Noncon- 
formity ‘out-Sacheverelled Sacheverell,’ men whose separation 
from the Established Church, so far from being voluntary, was 
enforced and most bitterly painful—what fellowship could 
they have with ‘schismatics,’ who talked of ‘the glorious Revo- 
lution,’ and claimed as their inalienable birthright, the power 
to worship God as they saw fit. Should such be welcomed as 
brethren? No, preach in the fields—in the market-place—by 
the wayside, but never in that ‘synagogue of Satan,’ a Dis- 
senting meeting-house.* 


It is with no unkindly feeling that these remarks are made, 


* We may seem to have exaggerated the Wesley feelings, but we could 
point to many remarks in their diaries and letters. Nor need the in- 
stances be confined to these, for in his care to provide wholesome reading 
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but because they are absolutely necessary in order to vindicate 
the old Dissenters from a charge so persistently brought against 
them, that superficial inquirers have come to be half persuaded 
of its truth. We, separated by more than a hundred years 
from these strifes of the Christian Church, can well afford to do 
justice alike to Methodism and Dissent. Methodism was ‘a 
great fact,’ and its mighty power over the masses can scarcely 
be overrated. It was the loud cry at midnight, startling an 
indolent and prosperous age from its slumbers, and mighty were 
its results. Still, while Methodism had its work, ‘ regular Dissent’ 
had its work too, nor was it less needful. The comparatively 
untrained rifleman may do good service in the open field, but to 
guard the citadel, we must seek for the skilful artilleryman. 
And thus, while Methodism did invaluable service among the 
lower orders, service as important was rendered to the educated 
classes by Dissent. It was an age, be it remembered, of wide- 
spreading infidelity ; most important, therefore, was it that there 
should be a class of ministers, who from their quiet studies 
should come forth each Sabbath-day to advocate some half- 
forgotten truth, or to combat some new form of insidious error. 
The fervid Methodist, it is true, might number thousands around 
him, while the quiet congregation in the meeting-house might 
count but its hundreds. But then, among them were the edu- 
cated young men, who in after years would each be a centre of 
influence to a widening circle—men who, in the walks of pro- 
fessional life, or in the mercantile or commercial world, would 
stamp their character on their successors. 

Perhaps justice has hitherto scarcely been done to the talents 
or influence of the preachers of this period. The controversial 
character of many works written by the Independent and 
Baptist ministers, and still more, the ‘advanced Arianism’ of 
the greater portion of the Presbyterian body, have combined to 
render the religious world indifferent to the really valuable 


for his people, John Wesley seems never to have forgotten warnings 
against schism. There were four volumes of Miscellaneous Poetry pub- 
lished by him about the middle of the last century, most amusing from 
the high notions of ‘Church and State.’ In one of these poems, a kind 
of ‘in memoriam’ of a friend, a good woman, although she was a Dis- 
senter, the elegiast remarks that, ‘the meeting never robbed the counting- 
house.’ No wonder the good woman, therefore, notwithstanding her 
schism, gained somehow a place in heayen, where (of course) she finds 
none of ‘ Baxter’s Saints ;’? but instead— 
‘ Now the true church in purity she owns, 
Nor starts at bishop-angels on their thrones.’ 


The lawn sleeve and plaited ruffle peeping out from beneath the angelic 
pinion is a picture which only Leech could have done justice to. 
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instruction which the preachers of the earlier half of the last 
century have bequeathed to us. Many a favourite volume of 
modern sermons might be well exchanged for those of Evans, 
Grosvenor, Wilcox, or Stennett. Nor should we forget that 
many of the preachers of this period could advance literary 
claims, such as Nonconformists had never before put forth. 
Hitherto, the Nonconformist, however high his scholarship, had 
been recognised but as the theologian; now, he challenged for 
the first time attention and respect as the acute metaphysician, 
the laborious philologist, the exhaustive historian. Such names 
as Dr. Chandler, Dr. Harris, Daniel Neale, and Dr. Lardner, 
were names of which the old Dissenters might well be proud. 

And yet there was one among them who wielded a wider in- 
fluence than all; one, who by the singular versatility of his gifts, 
swayed alike the minds of the learned and the ignorant, of the 
aged man just sinking into the grave, and the little child whose 
eyes had just opened upon the glories of creation; one, whose 
counsels, always wise and gentle, were listened to alike by the 
profoundest theologian and the lowliest Christian—Isaac Watts. 
An interesting and suggestive, although almost uneventful 
life, is that of the great writer, whose name stood so prominent 
among the old Dissenters. Cradled in his young mother’s arms, 
as she sat on a stone outside the door of Southampton Gaol in 
the hot pestilential autumn of 1674, many doubtless were the 
glances of pity and kindness bestowed on them both by the 
pose by, while some, perhaps, as they looked at that feeble 
ittle infant, her first-born, whose heritage was but the scorn 
and worldly loss of Nonconformity, might wish, with no 
unkindly feeling, that God would take him. That poor little 
infant, lying so unconsciously in its mother’s arms,—how 
meagre would be our ‘ service of song in the house of the Lord’ 
next Sabbath-day! how many a jubilant note would be missing 
in that grand chorus of praise, raised by the millions who 
claim the English tongue as their birth-right, had that feeble 
life been extinguished ! 

But better days are at hand, and the blameless prisoner is 
permitted to go home, and again to keep his school and to 
watch over the early progress in learning of that little child 
who is ere long a wonder among his companions. A most 
pleasant boyhood seems to have been that of Isaac Watts. In 
an age when lessons were harshly enforced, and the schoolmaster 
was a name of fear, nothing but grateful recollections seem to 
have arisen in the young scholar’s mind as he looked back upon 
Southampton Grammar School, and the teachings of his kind 
master, Dr. Pinhorne. A happy home, too, was his, wandering 
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about on holidays with his little brothers and sisters, in the 
beautiful outskirts of Southampton, seeking to lead out their 
young minds, just as in after years he trained the next genera- 
tion, by his unrivalled ‘ Divine Songs.’ A pleasant fancy is it 
of the late Dr. Hamilton, that the ‘ swelling flood’ of Southamp- 
ton water, and the green sunny slopes of Netley beyond, suggested 
to the poet-mind of the gifted boy the very picture in his 
well-known hymn. Few of those who are familiar with ‘ Watts’s 
Psalms and Hymns’ have marked the keen sense of beauty that 
underlies many a homely passage—why, the very phrase ‘ fields 
of living green,’ Wordsworth might have used. And then, 
with what keen delight he dwells upon every allusion borrowed 
from natural objects, how ‘ earth, and sea, and skies, and stars,’ 
are ransacked for images of beauty and grandeur in his finer 
hymns and poems ; how he turns away from the tame epithets, 
and formal, stereotyped phraseology of that most unpoetical, 
though most versifying age, to draw his illustrations from 
nature’s ever-open volume! Wemay probably safely reject the 
story that the little boy actually wrote hymns that were sung, 
but that, like Pope, he ‘lisped in numbers,’ is likely enough. 

At sixteen Isaac Watts first visited London. How little did 
the timid young student, when the lumbering Southampton 
coach set him down at the Bell in Holborn, anticipate the im- 

rtant part he was there to play for more than fifty years! 
Mir. Thomas Rowe and ‘the ingenious Mr. John Eames’ were 
the tutors to whose care he was consigned, and from these he 
won golden opinions; indeed, wherever he went, the gentle, 
timid student ever made friends. His tribute to Thomas Rowe 
is evidently the outpouring of a warm heart, and seldom has a 
more graceful figure been employed to illustrate wise and intel- 
ligent training than this :— 


‘I love thy gentle influence, Rowe, 

Thy gentle influence, like the sun, 

Only dissolves the frozen snow, 

Then, bids our thoughts like rivers flow, 
. And chuse the channels where they run.’ 


Isaac Watts returned to his father’s house after his four 
years’ studies, but not until more than two years after did he 
accept the tutorship of Sir John Hartopp’s son, and take his resi- 
dence in the pleasant suburban village where almost all his 
future life was to be passed. Soon after he was chosen assistant 
to Dr. Chauncey, and then a severe illness of more than five 
months laid him completely aside. This was followed by another 
illness, .and ere he wholly recovered he sustained a severe loss in 
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the death of his dearest friend, Thomas Gunston. This youn 
man, who we learn, from an entry in Narcissus Luttrell’s diary, 
was among the leading London merchants, died, he tells us, 
almost suddenly. It was just as he had completed that stately 
mansion at Stoke Newington, where for so many years subse- 
quently his sister, Lady Abney, dwelt. Would that Isaac 
Watts, with his warm feelings, had poured forth some simple 
‘in memoriam’ over the friend of his youth, and associate of 
even his severer studies, instead of those wretched prosing 
heroics, which stand an actual marvel how a man who could 
write so much of sweet and noble poetry could ever have put 
together such commonplace stuff. And yet, while many of his 
exquisite verses were passed coolly over, we know that this 
‘Funeral Poem’ awakened great admiration ; that it was read 
to ladies and gentlemen who listened, snuff-box in hand, and 
with the ready handkerchief too; and Old Dissent rejoiced that a 
‘real’ poet was at length to be found in its ranks. These re- 
marks are not a Se for in some quarters very harsh 
criticism has lately been flung at our ‘ great poet of the sanc- 
tuary,’ and in many cases he has been censured for faults in 
taste, which really belonged only to his age. In 1706 
Watts published his ‘ Hore Lyric,’ and in these the strange 
inequalities of his genius are singularly brought out. While 
some are so beautiful, that we have frequently wondered that 
they have not taken their place in our miscellaneous collections 
of poetry, others are marked by such strange want of taste, 
that it seems indeed difficult to believe they belong to the 
same writer. To the critic largely acquainted with the works 
of the poets of Elizabeth’s days this will not appear so surpris- 
ing, for it will be remembered that just the same fault is 
observable in nearly all of them. 

The following year saw the publication of ‘Hymns for Divine 
Worship,’ by Isaac Watts, an unpretending volume with an un- 
pretending title, but what a precious gift to the whole Church! 
‘No sooner did they appear,’ as Mr. Skeats ha fo ‘than 
‘ they were eagerly sought for and joyfully used. They were like 
‘ showers of rain on the parched earth ; and from nearly all the 
‘ free churches of England and America a new harvest of praise to 
‘ God at once arose.’ Edition after edition was swiftly sold, and 

et the writer’s remuneration was only ten pounds! A version 
of the Psalms was next projected, and it seems to have been in 
progress when a severe fever laid the earnest student again 
aside, alike from his public and private labours, from the year 
1712 to 1716. It proves how acceptable Isaac Watts was as a 
pastor when we find his people in Bury Street peremptorily re- 
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jecting every offer of resignation, and rejoicing in his continuance 
among them to his dying day. Indeed, during his lengthened 
affliction he seems to have met with numerous friends—friends 
who watched with anxious feelings the progress of that strange 
nervous fever which has been so vividly described by him in 
one of his less known poems. By a singular dispensation of 
Providence, on which he always dwelt with wondering gratitude, 
a life-long home was provided for the patient sufferer in the 
very dwelling he of all others would have chosen, and in the 
family bound to him by almost a tie of relationship, from his 
more than brotherly love to Lady Abney’s only brother, Thomas 
Gunston. Isaac Watts had often anticipated visits to that house, 
had often wandered about the half-finished grounds, and now 
that house was to be his home until death, and the beautiful 
views on which he had so often gazed with a poet’s eye, his 
daily joy. Truly, when we try to recall the memories of those 
who have done good service, not to Dissent alone, but to the 
whole Christian Church, let us never forget Sir Thomas and 
Lady Abney. 

At length, restored to comparative health, and surrounded by 
every comfort wealth and the most thoughtful kindness could 
bestow, Isaac Watts, with a feeling of solemn consecration to the 
greatest work to which he had hitherto devoted himself, pro- 
ceeded to complete his version of the psalms. These were pub- 
lished in 1719. They were eagerly sought after; and four 
thousand were sold within the year ; and well worthy are they 
of the popularity that welcomed their first appearance ; for, as 
Dr. Hamilton remarks, of both the psalms and hymns, ‘their 
‘ doctrinal fulness, their sacred fervour, their lyrical grandeur, 
‘make them overtop, by dint of native sovereignty, all their 
‘ fellows.’ Has the reader ever observed in these psalms how 
anxiously the writer tries to give a national, as well as a Chris- 
tian, character to them? ‘God be merciful unto us and bless 
us,’ sang the Hebrew psalmist, ‘Shine, mighty God, on Britain 
shine,’ is the prayer of Watts; ‘O Israel trust in the Lord,’ is 
the exhortation of the psalmist, ‘O Britain, serve the living 
God,’ is his. In turning over one of the older editions of the 

, Some time since, we found above a dozen such allusions. 

An incalculable boon to the ‘Old Dissenters ’ must this psalm 
and hymn book have been; and yet, although one hand had 
added between six and seven hundred compositions for public 
and private use, that indefatigable hand lastly sought to supply 
for little children hymns suited to their age. Those exquisite 
‘ Divine and Moral Songs,’ which have since, as Mr. Skeats so 
truly says, ‘been to millions of the Anglo-Saxon race, among 
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‘the most precious of all the memories of child-life.? Who 
does not recall with delight those fresh, simple verses, which 
seem to breathe the very breath of field-flowers! There are no 
impossible aspirations for a child’s young heart here, no teach- 
ing the ‘little child who feels its life in every limb,’ that its 
best prayer is for an early death ; no putting words of falsehood 
into its mouth, and making it ‘ want to be an angel,’ when we 
know it wants to be no such thing, but the simplest images 
drawn from nature point the moral of the songs—the rose, the 
young doves, the busy bee; while in the hymns, we never 
meet with that mawkish familiarity that looks up to the Divine 
Being with little more reverence than to the teacher. That 
exceptional verses may be found, is conceded ; but compared 
with the great mass of modern child-hymns, we feel that a 
debt of thanks, which can never be repaid, is due to the author 
of ‘ Divine and Moral Songs.’ 

The reputation arising from these works has overshadowed 
the fame of Watts in other departments of literature, except his 
works on ‘ Logic,’ and ‘ The Improvement of the Mind;’ but as a 
preacher he stood high. As a writer on subjects of religious 
controversy, he was always listened to with respect ; and it is not 

nerally known that in his ‘ Essay on Civil Power in Things 
Bacred, he advocated anti-State-Church doctrines with great 
acuteness and vigour. In the progress of this controversy, 
Watts was vehemently assailed by a clergyman—the Rev. John 
White. We should not have referred to ite’s ‘ Letters,’ but 
for the fact that to them our fathers were indebted for Micaiah 
Towgood’s capital work on Dissent. We have lingered over 
the life of Isaac Watts; but the history of the old Dissenters 
cannot be contemplated without constant reference to him, the 
chief of them all. 

But as the great Dissenting leaders, one after another, retired 
from the field, it was found that there were scarcely any who 
could worthily become their successors. Perhaps the celebrated 
‘Salter’s Hall Controversy ’ expedited the decline of the influ- 
ence of Old Dissent. ile the ‘three denominations’ con- 
tinued one in faith, they presented to their opponents, as they 
proudly said, ‘a three-fold cord which could not be easily 
broken ;’ but with the secession of the most wealthy and 
influential of the three—for it was in fact a secession—there 
was no longer that unity of purpose which distinguished Dissent 
in its earlier days. The ‘deputies of the three denominations ’ 
still met, and still deliberated; but the Independents and the 
Baptists felt that the Presbyterians were no longer brethren 
who, like the Baxters and Calamys of old, would go ‘ to prison 
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and to death’ with them, pledged to hold forth to the world 
the selfsame ‘ glorious Gospel,’ for they were no longer ‘ brethren 
in faith and hope.’ And so, although they met, it was no 
longer with the warm feeling of other days, and they contented 
themselves with asking, from time to time, some trifling boon 
from the Government, which of course was very courteously 
refused. Once, in the later period of their history, a golden 
opportunity was afforded to our fathers. It was when the 
‘ young Pretender’ startled the whole land in ‘the forty-five.’ 
In that strange, unaccountable panic that prevailed when an 
indolent ministry found that ‘ the wolf’ was actually at the door, 
Dissenters might have made their own terms. But once more, 
with a liberality that was really suicidal—unschooled by their 
. failures at the Sal at the Revolution, at the accession 
f of the House of Brunswick—they postponed insisting on their 
claims until ‘the more convenient season’ should arrive. This 
‘Church and State’ determined should never come; and thus 
more than two generations passed away ere those rights were 
won. 

Meanwhile, a new generation sprung up, a fainter copy of 
be their fathers, whom they honoured, and whom they strove 
a in general respects to imitate; but when, in 1748, the grave 

closed upon Isaac Watts, the last of the great and good men of 
be that age (except Dr. Lardner, who lingered on for two or 
ie three years longer), the race of the old Dissenters had passed 
away. 


Art. Zinzid. 

(2.) Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. 

(3.) Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata. 

(4.) Spenser’s Faéry Queen. 

Ir is now more than twenty years since Tennyson bade his 
countrymen remember that :— 


‘ Woman is not undeveloped man 
But diverse : could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain : his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference ;’ 


an admonition which should scarcely have been needed by 
Englishmen at any time; least of all while the highest place 
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in the land presents to their admiration the noblest and tenderest 
feminine attributes. These lines, nevertheless, might well be 
written up in golden letters, in every ladies’ college on each side 
of the Atlantic: since they contain a ‘ wholesome doctrine, and’ 
(we confess with shame) ‘ necessary for these times.’ It was 
not always so in England. Our elder poets address no similar 
warnings to the women of their day. Strong in his assurance 
of her discretion, Cowley could call a learned lady’s verse, 
‘Than man’s more strong, and more than woman’s sweet,’ without 
any fear that she would straightway set up as a lecturer. He 
could exclaim, ‘ Man may be head, but woman’s now the brain,’ 
without any risk of his ‘rhetoric being turned into logic,’ and 
made the basis of a claim for the submission of the inferior 
intellect of man to the superior intellect of woman. Still less 
did the elder poet of Arthur tread the enchanted ground of 
woman’s rights with the wary step of the younger. When 
Spenser, like the Victorian Laureate, sang, under a female 
reign, to women of women, he is far from the caution of his 
successor. Instead of exhorting woman to refrain from the 
imitation of man, he rather cheers her to the enterprise. Confi- 
dent in his fair contemporaries’ good sense, secure, above all, in 
Queen Bess’s determined resolve to suffer no woman in her 
dominions to wear armour but herself, he has no hesitation in 
summoning the ladies of his time to the field, when the interests 
of his song seem to require that he should do so. Giving 
Deborah the credit of Jael’s exploit, as well as of her own; 
assuming that Homer could have never been so ungallant as 
to pass by Penthesilea’s brave deeds in silence, he exclaim 
boldly :— 


‘ Where is the antique glory now become, 
That whilome wont in women to appear ? 
Where be the brave atchievements done by some ? 
Where be the battles, where the shield and spear, 
And all the conquests, which them high did rear, 
That matter made for famous poets’ verse, 
And boastful men so oft abash’d to hear? 
Been. they all dead, and laid in doleful herse ? 
Or doen they only sleep, and shall again reverse ¢ 


‘ If they be dead, then woe is me therefore ! 
But if they sleep, O let them soon awake ; 
For all too long I burn with envy sore, 

To hear the warlike feats which Homer spake 
Of bold Penthesilea, which made a lake 
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Of Greekish blood so oft in Trojan plain : 

But when I read, how stout Debora strake 
Proud Sisera, and how Camil’ hath slain 

The huge Orsilochus, I swell with great disdain.’ * 


What would have been Spenser’s feelings had his advice, 
after all, been taken? How would he have endured to see 
Sydney’s Stella ‘throw her sun-expelling mask aside’ and 
grasp the sword in place of the distaff? Doubtless he sang, 
additionally reassured by the knowledge, that the graces must 
ever flee the sound of the trumpet ; that no fortunate possessor 
of a pretty face would be willing to expose it (except in cases of 
such evident obligation as that of the brave maid of Orleans) to 
the risk of being disfigured by hideous though honourable scars. 
We share this conviction even yet—strange as are the days 
in which we live—threatening to domestic peace and woman’s 
legitimate influence as are the clouds which lower on the other 
side of the Atlantic. We trust that there will, therefore, 
be no harm in our confessing that, little as we wish to meet 
them in common life, we have always thought Amazons very 
charming, when we encountered them in the fairyland of poesy. 
In that magic realm wherein Helen flourishes with undiminished 
attractions, from generation to generation, and Penelope greets 
her returned lord, after twenty years, young and lovely as ever 
we are not surprised to see the beauteous maid come back from 
a long campaign with face untanned by exposure to rain and 
sun ; with her sweet voice unroughened by joining in the battle- 
shout; and with the arm which has wrestled with stout warriors, 
and proved their match, looking soft and white as ever. 

We therefore may without reproach of conscience invite our 
readers to join us in making or renewing acquaintance with 
the three most celebrated martial maids of modern poetry— 
Bradamante, Britomart, and Clorinda: taking first a passing 
glance at their common original, of whose valour Spenser 

rofesses his jealousy on behalf of the ladies of his own day— 

irgil’s ‘Camilla.’ How gladly would we ascend a step higher, 
and begin, as does Spenser, with Penthesilea! But alas! she is 
little but a name. In spite of Spenser’s authority, we search 
for her vainly in the Iliad; and only find references in 
Homer to fights with the Amazons previous to the Trojan war. 
Homer indeed presents us with the earliest form in which the 
Greek mind conceived the idea of a warlike being possessing 
feminine attributes, in his helmed and AXgis-bearing Pallas. 
But he left the next step, that of arming mortal maids with 


* « Faéry Queen,’ book iii. canto iy. 1, 2. 
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powers like those wielded by the goddess to be taken by his suc- 
cessors, and their poems have perished. It is Arctinus (one of 
the earlier Cyclic poets) who is said, in his lost Athiopis, to have 
sung of Penthesilea, queen of the Amazons, and her brave 


exploits in defence of Troy; telling how, after long retarding’ 


its fall by her valour, she fell at last before the mighty arm of 
Achilles himself. And if, as Propertius* intimates, Arctinus 
depicted that stern warrior gazing with softened feelings on 
Penthesilea’s face, still fair even in death, we may' refer Tasso’s 
exquisite Death of Clorinda to the tradition of the thiopis. 
The exploits of the more fortunate Camilla share the immor- 


_ tality of the Aineid. Amidst those legends of old Italy, which 


Virgil interwove so carefully with the latter portion of his 
tale, the loveliest is that of the Volscian Camilla, which 
forms the most attractive portion of his eleventh book. Who 
that ever read it has forgotten that description of the young 
huntress’s childhood, which Virgil puts into the mouth of her 
patron goddess, as she mourns to see her young votaress depart 
for the war in which she is doomed to fall, the tale which 
tells how Camilla’s father fled before his foes, bearing 
her, an infant, in his arms; how, when a deep stream 
hemmed his course, he bound the child to a javelin, invoked 
Diana’s protection, and flung it, with its precious bur- 
den, across, the waters, which he desperately swam through 
afterwards ; and how the child was nurtured in the friendly 
woods, a maiden-archer like her ‘arrow-joying’ patroness? Nor 
does Virgil neglect to set forth nobly Camilla’s prowess in the 
battle. Many a brave Trojan falls before her; one for each 
arrow shot from her unerring bow. And when the javelin of 
Arruns cuts short her glorious career, how touching is Virgil’s 
narration of Camilla’s death, and of that care for her country 
which filled her dying breast !— 
‘ So as the javelin sounding cut the air, 

Turned each brave Volscian heart and Volscian eye 

Unto their queen. She heeded neither sound 

Nor sight of sether-cleaving missile, till 

The javelin reached her side, ’neath the bared breast, 

Pierced it, and drank deep draught of virgin blood. 

Her comrade maidens rush affrighted, bear 

Their falling mistress up ‘ 


* Ausa ferox ab equo quondam oppugnare sagittis 
Mezeotis Danaum Penthesilea rates ; 
Auree cui postquam nudavit cassida frontem, 
Vicit victorem candida forma virum. 
‘ Propertius,’ Lib. iv. El. xi. 13. 
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. Her dying hand 

Tugs at the weapon, but its iron point, 

Stuck fast within the ribs, deals deep-set wound. 

Bloodless she faints ; glazed in the death-chill faint 

Her eyes ; the wonted rose has left her cheek. 

With her last breath on Acca calls she then, 

Of ail her youthful comrades faithful most, 

Her cares’ true partner : and her words are these : 

“Oh! sister Acca, well I fought till now: 

But now the sharp wound takes my strength away, 

And all things round are blackening on my sight 

Into thick darkness. Therefore, thou escape, 

And this my latest charge to Turnus bear : 

Bid him replace me in the fight, and drive 

The Trojans from the city. Now farewell !” 

Fen as she spake her hand forsook the reins, 

Unconscious sinking on the ground ; then cold 

By slow degrees the soul the body left, 

Striving no more ; but bade her proud neck bow ; 

Last yielded her fair head captive to death, 

And, with a groan, indignant sought the shades.’ 

‘ Mneid,’ book xi. line 799. 

Thus Virgil agrees with Arctinus, in making his luckless 
heroine pay dearly for her honours. His modern imitators 
have been in general more humane. For instance, Ariosto shows 
avery different idea of poetical justice in the treatment of 
Bradamante. This warlike maiden is the true heroine of the 
‘ Orlando Furioso.’ Angelica, the heroine of the Orlando ‘ Innamo- 
rato,’ disappears after the twenty-seventh canto of its continua- 
tion. But Bradamante adorns Ariosto’s latest canto as well as his 
first ; comes as prominently forward as any other during the 
first two-thirds of his poem, predominating entirely in its last 
third ; and brings the ‘ Orlando Furioso’ to its conclusion by her 
marriage. She is the sister of him whom the Italians called 
Rinaldo di Montalbano, the Renaud de Montauban of French’ 
romance; and she fights almost as well as he does. Her 
chance-meeting with the valiant Roger, the lineal descendant 
of the Trojan Hector, who ignorant of his own Christian 
parentage is a champion of the Saracens, is recorded, with 
its results, in the ‘ Orlando Innamorato.’ Bradamante is riding 
in search of Roger, when the ‘Orlando Furioso’ opens; as 
secure in her own prowess (says Ariosto) as if at the head 
of a thousand squadrons. She learns that her lover is kept 
prisoner by the enchanter Atlas, and sets out to effect his 
deliverance. On her way she narrowly escapes death at the 
hands of the malignant Pinabel—an ancient enemy of her 
house—who, by his artful devices, casts her to the bottom of a 
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gloomy cavern, and departs rejoicing in the destruction of a 
scion of the race he hates. But Bradamante is only stunned, 
not killed by her fall, and arises to find herself in Merlin’s cave. 
We venture to translate the scene :— 


‘ Seemed to her eye that spacious chamber square 
A reverend church, for worship built of yore, 
Whereof high alabaster columns rare 
The graceful vaulted roof well-poised upbore ; 
Full in its centre rose an altar fair, 
The which was set a lighted lamp before, 

° Burning with flame so clear, so dazzling bright, 

That far through either cave it sent great light. 


The lady felt devout humility 

Soon as she saw herself in holy ground, 

And kneeling, from her heart to God most high 
She prayed aloud ; meantime, with grating sound, 
A small door opened ; whence to her drew nigh 
A woman from the chamber’s farther bound, 
Barefoot, her hair unloosed, her robe the same ; 
Who straight the maid saluted by her name, 


‘ And said: “O noble Bradamante ! here 
Arrived not without will divine, of thee 
These many days the spirit of the seer 
Merlin in prophecy has told to me, 
Predicting how thou shouldst his relics dear 
By unaccustomed road be brought to see ; 
And here have I been waiting to areed 
What heaven of thee hath long ago decreed. 


This is that ancient, memorable grot, 

= The work of Merlin, the magician wise, 

(Of whom to hear has doubtless been thy lot), 
Where him the Lady of the Lake in guise 
Artful deceived ; beneath us is the spot 
Wherein his mouldering flesh sepulchred lies ; 
Where he to please her who his heart had gained 
Laid him a living man and dead remained. 


The living spirit dwells with the dead clay 
Until it hear th’ angelic trumpet’s ring, 

Which him to heaven shall raise, or chase away, 
Een as he owns the dove’s or raven’s wing ; 
The voice lives (thou shalt hear it speak to-day 
Forth from its marble tomb clear issuing), 

That still to all who questioned made reply 

Of past and future things to certify.’ ” * 


* «Ori. Fur.,’ canto iii. 7—11. 
NO. XCV. 
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The fairy Melissa—for she it is who thus addresses Brada- 
mante—conducts her to Merlin’s tomb. A voice which proceeds 
from it salutes her as the future wife of Roger; and by him, 
the ancestress of those who are to be the greatest glories of 
Italy. These, according to Ariosto, are all members of the 
House of Este, for whom he invents a fantastic genealogy, 
through Roger to Hector of Troy; taking care to assign the 
most splendid predictions to the share of his own especial patron, 
Cardinal Hippolytus of Este. To this courtier-spirit (or rather 
to that infelicity of his times, which attached such a genius 
as Ariosto to the fortunes of a petty Italian prince) we owe 
the only tedious passages in the ‘Orlando Furioso.’ Tasso’s 
immortal work is disfigured, though not so seriously, in the same 
manner, and by the same cause. But Ariosto is the greatest 
of all literary offenders in this way. Not only does he here 
arrest the progress of the story for forty stanzas, that Melissa 
may show Bradamante (as Anchises shows Aineas in the shades 
below) the phantoms of her descendants ; but through the whole 
course of his poem he goes on with appeal after appeal, to the 
insatiable vanity of his’ patrons; now daring to put Cardinal 
Hippolytus’s praises into the mouth of St. John himself, when 
he shows Astolpho the Fates spinning the threads of life in 
the lunar regions; now tapestrying Bradamante’s marriage 
pavilion with scenes from the life of the same irrepressible 
worthy ; and, (most audacious speech of all!) making Melissa 
encourage Bradamante’s perseverance in her efforts to deliver 
Roger, by setting before her the captivating prospect of becom- 
ing, by her marriage with him, great-grandmother-in-law to 
the peerless Lucretia Borgia! It is somewhat to Ariosto’s 
credit that he does this part of his work so awkwardly, as to 
let one see that to him it was no labour of love, but rather of 
sad necessity. Perhaps his patron found this out, and on this 
account gave his work its well-known cold reception. We, 
however, may be thankful to the Laureate of Este for making 
these passages the easier to skip, by weaving them into his 
narration with so little artifice. 

Bradamante quits Merlin’s cave, accompanied by the bene- 
volent Melissa, who instructs her how to attempt Roger’s 
deliverance. His captor Atlas, rendered invincible by his 
winged steed and magic shield, whose light stupefies all that 
behold it, may be overcome by a counter-charm. Melissa 
directs Bradamante how to obtain a ring, originally Angelica’s ; 
which, worn on the finger, makes its possessor proof against 
magic; and when placed in the mouth, renders him invisible. 
Bradamante gains the ring, not altogether by fair means, and 
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seeks the enchanter’s castle. It rises, built all of polished steel, on 
a high rock in the middle of a deep valley among the Pyrenees. 
She sounds her horn by way of challenge, and the magician 
issues forth. He bears the semblance of a gallant knight, 
bestriding the formidable Hippogryph, which his spells have 
subdued to him. In one hand he holds his book of magic; in 
the other, the shield hidden in a silken covering. To an 
adversary, who possessed no counter-charm, his furious assault 
with lance and sword would have been formidable: it is 
nothing to the ring-defended Bradamante. But, remembering 
Melissa’s instructions, she pretends to be deceived; and dis- 
mounts after a while from her horse. Thinking that the 
right moment for her capture has arrived, Atlas now uncovers 
the fatal shield, and Bradamante drops, as if overcome by its 
brightness, to the earth. But no sooner does the luckless 
enchanter quit his winged courser to secure his prey, than his 
foe darts to her feet, springs upon him and prepares to slay him. 
She stays the fatal blow, indeed, at the sight of his venerable 
age; but she pays no heed to his pathetic entreaties to her, to 
leave him his cherished pupil Roger; to preserve whom from 
the early death which he foresees for him among the Christians, 
he has built this fortress, and assembled within it a goodly 
company for his entertainment. ‘Thou art come,’ he exclaims, 
‘to rob me of the fruit of all my labour! Ah, if thy heart is as 
‘ beautiful as thy face, take the shield and courser, and leave the 
‘ castle untouched ; or, take one or two from out of it, and leave 
‘ the rest ; or, if such is thy will, take all, so that thou leave me 
‘my Roger. Or, if thou must lead him back to France, slay me 
‘ first, that I may not see it.” Bradamante mocks at his preten- 
sions to foresight ; since, as she tells him, he has not been able 
to foreknow his own defeat. She rejects his offers with con- 
tempt, and bids him expect from his advanced age the death 
which she refuses to give him. Then, binding him with the 
chain he brought for herself, she leads him back to his castle, 
and constrains him to dissolve its enchantments. Atlas lifts a 
stone inscribed with strange characters from its threshold, 
extinguishes a fire hidden beneath it, and castle and magician 
vanish, leaving Bradamante standing on the bare hill, amidst a 
bewildered company of knights and ladies; some of whom are 
very sorry for the disappearance of their magnificent abode. 
Roger is happily of another mind; he is overjoyed to see his 
lady-love again, and betrays no vexation at having owed his 
deliverance to a woman. But the pleasure of the lovers’ meeting 
is of short duration. The Hippogryph, being no magic appear- 
ance like the vanished wonders, but a real creature, is observed 
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in the valley below. Bradamante tries to catch him, but he 

reads his wings and rises into air. He alights again near 
ey who eagerly quits his own good horse Frontinus, to leap 
upon the winged courser’s back. For a short time the strange 
steed obeys his guidance, and keeps to the ground; but 
presently he darts on high, swift as a newly unhooded falcon, 
and vanishes with his rider in upper air. This is a fresh device 
of the defeated enchanter ; directed by whom the Hippogryph 
bears Roger far beyond the bounds of Europe to the gardens of 
Alcina ;—the Circe of the ‘ Orlando Furioso.’ There he long 
remains, entangled by her dangerous fascinations, till the 
benignant enchantress Melissa, knowing his sad state, and how 
Alcina’s spells had so wrought upon him that— 


‘No longer he his lord remembered there, 
Nor yet his honour nor his ladye fair. 


‘ And thus in idlesse long so gentle knight, 
Might well of his best years the fairest flower 
Have all consumed, and thus thereafter might 
Lose soul and body both within one hour ; 

And that sweet odour, which when mortal blight 
Withers all else, alone remains of power 

To lift man from his grave, with life to crown 

In him had been uprooted or cut down ;* 


obtains the wondrous ring from the mourning Bradamante, and, 
by its aid, sets Roger free from Alcina’s spells. But on his 
return to Europe (after many adventures which scarcely belong 
to Bradamante’s story, in one of which he loses the precious 
ring), he falls into fresh toils which the unwearied Atlas has 
spread for him in Brittany. He pursues what seems a giant 
carrying off his lady, and finds himself in a castle, to which the 
voice or apparition of Bradamante recalls him as often as he 
strives to leave it. Other knights come there too, each attracted 
by the phantom, which wears to each the form he loves best ; and 
there they abide, deprived of the power of mutual recognition by 
the mighty enchanter’s spells. Melissa once more despatches Bra- 
damante to Roger’s deliverance, warning her that Atlas will meet 
her, bearing Roger’s features ; and that she must kill her seeming 
lover, or leave her true one in his prison. Nevertheless, when 
Bradamante, drawing near the castle, sees what seems Roger 
about to be slain by two giants, her faith in Melissa fails her ; 
she rushes forward to succour him, and runs headlong after him 
into the dangerous abode :— 


* <Orl. Fur.,’ canto vii. 42. 
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‘ Whose gates soon as she entered, on her fell 
The common error, so that him she sought 
By every way, crooked and straight as well, 
Above, below, within, without, for nought : 
Nor ceased she night and day, so strong the spell ; 
And this beside had that Enchanter wrought, 
That Roger aye she speaks to and sees plain, 
Yet knows him not, nor her he knows again.’* 


In this most uncomfortable mansion it is their poet’s pleasure 
to leave them wandering during many cantos, while he recites 
the siege of Paris and sundry other matters. But about the 
middle of the poem, he delivers them by the opportune arrival 
of Astolpho, Bradamante’s cousin, and one of Alcina’s earliest 
victims. He has learned, after his escape from her, the art of 
dispelling enchantments. He employs it now, and causes the 
magic palace to disappear. As soon as the spells lose their 
force, Roger and Bradamante know each other again. They 
renew their vows, and the knight readily promises his lady to 
accompany her to seek baptism at the abbey of Vallombrosa ; 
and straightway after to ask her in marriage of her father. But 
Ariosto is determined to put off their wedding to the end of his 

em, and therefore soon contrives to separate them. The evil 

inabel—he who cast Bradamante into Merlin’s cave—meets her 
alike unfortunately for her and for himself. Roger is engaged in 
another combat at the moment, and Bradamante cannot resist re- 
paying Pinabel’s treachery with death. In pursuit of him she 
oses sight of Roger, and, after she has kiled ths tgaitgr, “wzies in 
vain to find her way back to her intended husband . ‘nstead,.she 
meets her cousin Astolpho, who htying taken the Mipsogrypa 
(returned after many adventures .to .hig.old ,naster) .as laytui 
spoil from the enchanter, and contrived for him an effectual 
bridle by his own marvellous skill, is about to start upon him on 
an expedition through the air. He leaves in her charge his old 
horse and lance, a lance of gold (first wielded in the ‘ Orlando 
Innamorato’ by the ill-fated brother of Angelica) and charmed to 
send whomsoever it touches to the ground ; whose virtues, though 
unknown to Bradamante, exercise great influenceon hersubsequent 
career. When Astolpho has left her, she engages a countryman 
to guide her to Vallombrosa, where she hopes to find Roger arrived 
before her; but he misses his way, and leads her to her own 
home instead. She has then no other resource than to despatch 
a trusty messenger to the abbey, who is to tell Roger what has 
happened, and implore him to do as he has promised and meet 


* <Orl. Fur.,’ canto xiii, 79. 
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her shortly at Montauban. She sends to him by the same 
messenger his good horse Frontinus, which has been in her 
charge ever since the Hippogryph flew away with its master. 
But Frontinus is intercepted and violently seized by the proud 
Saracen Rodomonte ; and Roger, striving to recover it, is detained 
alike by friend and foe, long past the term of twenty days, 
within which he promised to rejoin his lady. Whilst he is per- 
forming great exploits in behalf of the Saracens, and after- 
wards lying grievously wounded, after the single combat in 
which he slew Mandricarde (one of the best champions of his 
own party) in a private quarrel, the unhappy Bradamante suffers 
agonies of jealousy caused by his unexplained delay. They are 
aggravated by the report she hears of the beauty and valour of 
Marphisa, a fresh championess who has appeared on the Moorish 
side. And when to the sickness of long-deferred hope, anguish 
is added by the false report a Gascon knight brings her of 
Roger’s approaching marriage to Marphisa, Ariosto, who so 
seldom describes anything seriously, gives a terrible picture of 
Bradamante’s sufferings, which she is anxious to end by suicide. 

After-thought suggests to her, however, that if die she must, it 
were better to fall gloriously in Roger’s presence, and thus awaken 
his remorse. She puts on a surcoat, whose sad hues may denote 
her despair. It is of the colour ‘of the leaves which wither as they 
‘ fall, or of those whose parent stem is dead. It is embroidered 
‘ with fragments of cypress; the tree which never more recovers 
‘after it has felt the hard stroke of the axe.’ Then, taking 
Astolpho’s jhorse, and, lance, she starts for the Saracen camp at 
Arles. Op her way. there she performs many exploits; the most 
notable of which is her overthrow of the fierce Rodomonte, from 
wyom recovers Royer’s,nyrse. Arrived at Arles, she sends 
to éhalienge Rogér ; restoring him Frontinus, by the bearer of 
her defiance, to enable him to fight the better. Her message is, 
that the knight who sends him back his courser, is ready to prove 
before all the world that Roger has broken faith to him. Roger 
prepares to answer the challenge, but before he can appear, the 
sound of Bradamante’s horn calls out three champions, who, joust- 
ing with her, are all overthrown by the magic lance. The fourth 
comer is her supposed rival, Marphisa, upon whom Bradamante 
fiercely strives to avenge her imagined wrongs. The lance does 
what no weapon ever did before, it sends the amazed Marphisa 
to the ground; but Bradamante fails to wound her, and they 
are gy. separated by a rush of champions from both camps, 
eager for a share in the fray, of which they are tired of being only 
spectators. Amidst these combatants Bradamante at last meets 
Roger. He recognises her by her voice and tries to speak to her. 
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She refuses to hear him, yet cannot find in her heart to over- 
throw him like the rest. She turns her fury upon others, of 
whom more than three hundred fall before her. Then an appeal 
of Roger to his bride, to say why she is thus wroth with him, 
reaches Bradamante’s heart. She makes him a sign to follow 
her to a neighbouring grove, where she prepares to complain to 
him of her injuries. Before she can do so, however, they are 
disturbed by the arrival of Marphisa. Jealous, not of Roger’s 
heart, but of leaving to him the glory of overthrowing the un- 
known champion, she has watched them withdraw from the mélée, 
and eagerly followed them. To Bradamante, this unseasonable 
interruption seems a full confirmation of her own suspicions. She 
turns furiously upon Marphisa. ‘The enchanted lance once 
more does its office. But when Bradamante drops it, and, 
leaping from her horse, draws her sword to cut off her fallen 
rival’s head, she finds herself, to her surprise, engaged on fully 
equal terms. The conflict which ensues between the two 
Amazons is not precisely heroic. Indeed, Ariosto deals hardly 
with Bradamante when he matches her with Marphisa; the 
terrible virago of the ‘Orlando Innamorato.’ A martial maid 
overthrowing all the men who oppose her, or dying bravely 
in the combat, is a very beautiful image. Not so a pair 
of women, fighting together from a sense of personal hatred. 
Surely, reverence for her princely descendants, at least, should 
have withheld Ariosto from exhibiting poor Bradamante so much 
in the likeness of a termagant in St. Giles’s, as he does here ; 
when, after the dismayed Roger has succeeded in wresting their 
weapons from the fair combatants, they fly at one another again 
—we blush to write it—with fisticuffs and kicks! Roger’s 
renewed efforts separate them at last; whereupon Marphisa 
turns her wrath upon him, picks up her sword again, and assails 
him fiercely. Roger is forced to draw his own, and Bradamante 
watches the combat with delight. The fight grows desperate, 
and Marphisa is in considerable danger. But suddenly a 
voice issues from a tomb hard by; and forbids the conflict 
to proceed, by proclaiming that Roger and Marphisa are 
brother and sister. The tomb is the tomb of Atlas, who 
has died of grief for the failure of his schemes. The 
voice is that of the enchanter’s spirit; who, foreknowing the 
coming peril, has hovered round his grave till he could prevent 
all mischief by revealing this great secret; and who now departs 
to the shades below. Roger, embracing his new-found sister, 
reconciles her to his intended wife. Marphisa, informed of her 
own Christian descent and of the cruelty of the Saracens to her 
parents, not only declares her intention to avenge their fate and 
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to become a Christian herself, but so severely reproves Roger for 
befriending his father’s foes, that he promises to quit the Moorish 
camp as soon as he can do so with honour. Meantime he returns 
to King Agramante; whilst Marphisa accompanies his betrothed 
to the army of Charlemagne, which is encamped hard by. The 
emperor welcomes the distinguished convert most gladly, and has 
her baptism solemnly performed by Archbishop Turpin. But a 
fresh cloud threatens Bradamante’s hopes. The two armies 
to commit the decision of their differences to a single 

combat between two champions. Charlemagne appoints her 
brother Rinaldo to defend the Christian cause; Agramante, her 
lover Roger to defend the Saracen. Bradamante’s grief may be 
imagined ; but it is soothed by the consoling assurances of the 
benevolent fairy, Melissa, who fulfils her promise to prevent all 
mischief, by appearing to Agramante in the likeness of Rodo- 
monte, his great absent warrior, and persuading him to break his 
faith and make the fight a general one. This disloyal act delivers 
Roger from the risk of hurting his lady’s brother; and moreover 
breaks up the Saracen camp. For, indignant at his breach of 
faith, his confederate kings forsake Agramante, and his soldiers 
suffer a terrible defeat. Roger, ashamed to appear the deserter 
of a falling cause, follows his routed leader into Africa. On his 
way there a terrible tempest overtakes him. He quits the ship, 
which seems about to sink; the boat in which he takes refuge 
goes to the bottom, and leaves him to struggle for life. Then, 
as we read :— 
‘The others all who left the ship, the shock 

Of waves o’ercame and made their final prey. 

Roger came forth upon that lonely rock, 

As God’s high goodness willed. But when his stay 

Was on that mount untilled, ungrazed by flock, 

Safe from the sea, new terrors ’gan dismay 

His mind, lest exiled in such strait confine, 

He there at last to death with hunger pine. 


‘But with unconquered heart and constant will 
All things to bear for him in heaven ordained, 
Intrepid, towards the summit of the hill 
He aimed, amidst the crags. Nor had he gained 
A hundred paces, upward climbing still, 

When saw he, by long years and fastings pained, 
A man who wore that garb of eremite 
Which reverent honour challengeth of right. 


‘Who, as he came unto him near: “ Saul, Saul, 
Why dost thou persecute my Faith?” cried loud ; 
F’en as the Lord spake once unto St. Paul, 

When by the healing stroke his pride he bowed. 
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‘* Thou thought’st to cross the sea nor pay at all, 
Thy voyage’s promised guerdon disavowed. 

Thou seest God has reached thee (for his arm 

Is long) when most thou seemedst safe from harm. ” 


‘ Went on, e’er bidding Roger’s heart rejoice 
With comfort, first to chide him; while he spoke 
With blame of how he long deferred his choice, 
Nor bowed his neck to bear the gentle yoke ; 
How, all he bad been bound to do at voice 
Of Christ, who deigned his service to invoke 
Unforced, he now had done with little grace 
To shun His lifted scourge and threatening face. 


‘Then gave him comfort, telling him that Christ 
Denies not heaven to those who ask him, late 
Or soon ; the labourers in the Evangelist 
Paid equal wages all did he narrate. 
With love and zeal devout, as well he wist, 
He taught the Faith to him with speech of weight : 
Slow leading, while his words these mysteries tell, 
Along the path to find his rock-hewn cell. 


‘ Above that cell, devotion’s home, there stood 

A little chapel, fitly decked and fair, 

Turned to the east ; below it sloped a wood 
Down to the waves, where grew the juniper, 
Laurel, and myrtle, and of fruitage good, 

There reared the fertile palm its crest in air, 

All watered ever by a crystal fount, 

Which fell in liquid murmurs from the mount.’ * 


Roger’s long-delayed conversion is completed in this retreat, 
and his baptism performed by the hermit. No long time after, 
a ship approaches the lonely rock, containing a goodly crew of 
paladins: Orlando, who has just slain the two Saracen kings 
Agramante and Gradassus in a desperate combat of three 
against three, the last resort of the Moors in their falling for- 
tunes ; Rinaldo, who did not join him till the conflict was over ; 
and Oliver, badly wounded by his share in the great fight, in 
which the third Christian champion was slain. They have 
come to request the hermit’s prayers for their wounded comrade. 
Oliver is healed at his intercession; and Sobrinus, the only 
survivor of the three Saracen combatants, is converted by the 
miracle, and himself healed and baptized by the hermit. The 


* <Orl. Fur.,’ canto xli. 51—57. 
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holy man’s advice to these knights is worth translating, as a 
passage of rare piety for Ariosto :— 


‘ The pious elder, midst those warriors standing, 
Gently exhorts and prays them, undefiled 
By filth and mud, to make secure their landing 
O’er this dead channel, by fond mortals styled 
Life, which so pleases fools ; and constantly 
Gaze on the way to heaven with stedfast eye.’ * 


Rinaldo, who has felt Roger’s valour in fight, and who 
knows of his many good deeds to the House of Montauban, 
rejoices especially at his conversion; and is readily induced by 
the hermit to promise to give his sister Bradamante to him in 
marriage. But before they can get back to France, a fresh 
obstacle has arisen to the desired union. Leo, son of the Greek 
emperor, enamoured by the report of Bradamante’s valour, has 
sent to ask for her hand. And when Rinaldo reaches court, he 
finds his parents averse to his projects for his sister, whom they 
have all but promised to her imperial suitor. The unshackled 
freedom we have seen Bradamante exerting in the field hardly 
prepares us for the subjection she seems in to her parents in this 
matter. One can scarcely believe that the maiden who smites 
her breast and tears her hair because her mother insists on her 
becoming an empress, is the same person as the independent 
heroine of the earlier cantos.t As soon as Roger discovers 
the state of affairs, he resolves to slay his rival. He goes to 
meet Leo, and finding him engaged in war with the Bul- 
garians, takes their side, and puts the whole Greek army to 
the rout by his single arm, Leo admires the unknown knight’s 
valour; and when, shortly after, Roger is treacherously cast 
into prison and about to be put to death, the young prince saves 
his life, and thus changes his hatred into everlasting gratitude. 
Of this gratitude he soon exacts a very costly proof. Brada- 
mante, as a last resource against her parents’ importunities, has 
obtained of Charlemagne that whosoever desires to be her 
husband must win her in single fight ;—secretly designing to 
yield the victory to Roger. Leo, when this condition is notified 
to him, bethinks him of the valour of his unknown friend, and 
ty i to him to fight under his name, and to win Bradamante 
or him. Roger consents, as the best way of paying the debt 
he owes the prince; resolving, however, to die, as soon as he 


* ¢Orl. Fur.,’ canto xiii. 
+ The truth is that this introduction of Leo is an after-thought, and 
forms a later addition of Ariosto’s to the ‘Orlando Furioso’ as he 


originally published it. 
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has consigned his lady to another. How Bradamante is to be 
consoled for this exchange, and why Leo’s single act of kind- 
ness is to outweigh her long fidelity and many services to 
Roger, Ariosto has omitted to explain. He certainly enlists 
our sympathies against his hero, by the pathetic lines, in 
which, when Bradamante arrives at court to sustain her chal- 
lenge and finds Roger absent, she invokes his return :— 


‘As when the sun departs the shadows grow 
Longer, whence vain fears rise within the heart, 
As when his beams returning splendours throw 
The shade grows less, the timid cease to start, 
So feel I fear in Roger’s absence, so 
Behulding Roger all my fears depart. 

Roger, return to me! return before 
Hope, terror-vanquished, shall be seen no more ! 


‘ As in the dark each little flame burns bright, 
Extinguished by the dawning of the day, 
So when my sun withdrawn has left me night, 
Ill terrors raise their horns to bar my way ; 
But hope returns and terrors take to flight 
Soon as the far horizon feels his ray ; 
Return, dear light, return and chase the gloom 
Of evil terrors which my heart consume ! 


‘When the sun goes, and the long days are done, 
The earth hides all its beauties underground ; 

The roaring winds bring ice and snow, nor one 
Sings of the birds, nor flower nor leaf is found : 
Thus when thy joyful beams, O my fair sun ! 
Thou turn’st away from me, come gathering round 
A thousand wrongful dreads, which make appear 
Sad winter in me many times a year. © 


‘Return to me, my Sun, return and bring 
Back with thee that sweet spring-time long desired ; 
Melt all my frosts and snow, and make upspring 
Light to my mind, long in dark clouds attired.’ * 


It seems ungrateful in the object of this touching invocation 
to respond to it as Roger does, by appearing in the lists to win 
his lady’s hand for another. He takes every precaution to dis- 
guise himself, and, to prevent his horse Frontinus from causing 
his recognition, he chooses the combat to be one with swords on 
foot; thereby, unknowingly, escaping the terrible enchanted 
lance. This procures for him the victory ; for, although he stands, 


* ¢Orl. Fur.,’ canto xlv. 36—39. 
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of course, wholly on the defensive, and though Bradamante uses 
every effort to kill her obnoxious suitor, yet Roger’s armour 
(inherited from Hector of Troy) resists all her blows, and sunset 
finds him standing unconquered. Charlemagne pronounces him 
to have fairly won Bradamante; and the whole court judge the 
supposed Leo worthy, alike by his valour and his courtesy, of 
his bride. Meantime Roger betakes himself to the tent, where 
the true Leo is awaiting him, restores to him the surcoat and 
insignia in which he has fought ; tears himself from his thanks 
and embraces, without revealing how dear a prize he has re- 
signed to him; and, mounting his good Frontinus, rides away 
to die. He reaches a solitary thicket, dismounts and prepares 
for death ; reproaching himself bitterly, but too late, with his 
injustice to Bradamante. But first he sets the good steed free 
which his lady loved so well, bidding him farewell as the 
noblest horse that ever was ;— 


‘ “Since to the maid most noble, brave, and fair 
Of all that Time has seen, or e’er shall see, 
So dear thou wast that she thy food would bear, 
And saddle with her hands and bridle thee. 
Dear wast thou to my lady, ah! why dare 
I call her mine, if mine no more she be ? 
If I have given her (woe is me !) away, 


Why should this sword to pierce myself delay ?”’* 


So he moans, and stretches himself upon the ground. Mean- 
time his presence is much desired at Paris. Marphisa has chal- 
lenged Leo in her absent brother’s name; and he is looking 
for his brave champion to encounter her in his room. He 
despatches attendants to seek him ; and, when they do not bring 
him, he undertakes the search himself. The good fairy Melissa 
interposes once more, by appearing to crave Leo’s succour for 
‘the best knight who ever bore sword or shield,’ hastening, 
through his own generosity, to death. Leo follows her. They 
find Roger pret. ate upon the grass, with all his armour on, 
and his shield for a pillow. He has lain there three days with- 
out tasting food. His sighs and tears prevent his hearing their 
coming. Leo approaches, and affectionately asks the cause of 
his friend’s distress. Roger is forced to speak :— 


‘“ My lord,” he said at last, “ when thou shalt know, 
As I must now acquaint thee, who am I, 
Sure am I that thou shalt contentment show 
Not less than mine, more haply, that I die. 


* <Orl. Fur.,’ canto xly. 94. 
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Know thou in me the man thou hatest so ; 


Know I am Roger, whose fell hate could vie a 
With thine, who from this court went forth thy life, ie 
Now long ago, to take in deadly strife. i 


‘ And this I did lest thou should’st take away 

My Bradamante, knowing Aymon’s will 

Turned in thy favour ; but since, sooth to say, 

Man orders, but ’tis God disposes still, 

There came the hour of need, the trial day, 

When thy great kindness changed my thoughts from ill ; 
And not my hate I flung away alone, 

But yielded me for ever for thine own. 


‘Thou askedst me to make that lady thine 
Not knowing who I was ; as easy me 
Bid heart and life from out their earthly shrine 
To tear and then surrender up to thee ; 
That I would rather thy desire than mine 
Content, I plain have given thee to see ; 
Thine Bradamant ; thy bride in peace possess ; 
Far more than mine I love thy happiness. 


‘ Also permit that, self-deprived of her, 
I may myself of mortal life deprive ; 
For easier without soul to live it were 
Than without Bradamant abide alive ; 
Besides thy hopes of having her must err 
In lawful wedlock while I yet survive, 
For she and I have plighted marriage vows, 
Nor can she be of two at once the spouse.” ’ * 


Who can wonder at Leo’s immediate refusal to sacrifice such 
a faithful friend for the sake of any lady in the world? He 
bids Roger live and marry Bradamante. Their wedding ac- 
cordingly takes place amidst universal acclamations; and the 
ambitious Aymon and Beatrice are partly consoled for their 
daughter’s loss of the imperial crown by the arrival of ambas- 
sadors from the grateful Bulgarians, who ask Roger to become 
their king. There is one brief interruption to the splendid 
rejoicings and tournaments in celebration of the nuptials. The 
terrible Rodomonte, the greatest of the Saracen champions, 
appears to challenge Roger as a traitor to, his’religion. They 
fight, and Roger adds a finishing crown to his honours by slay- 
ing the mighty Moor, in the presence of the whole court. 

Such is a brief outline of Bradamante’s story: the skeleton, 
so to speak, of the ‘Orlando Furioso.” The way in which it is 


* <Orl. Fur.,’ canto xlvi. 34-37. 
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dro and taken up agai Ariosto, crossed and recrossed by 
of his and altogether so en- 
tangled with the rest, that it can be extricated from it only 
with difficulty, will be recollected by every Italian student. To 
present this, or any other of Ariosto’s tales, separately, is of 
course an injury to the artful disorder of the ‘Orlando Furioso ;’ 
something like the effect of opening out formal alleys in the 
wild and beautiful mazes of a Eokt. Such a process, however, 
clears the way to sight, and assists our forming a judgment of 
the merits of the separate portions. So examined, the great 
defect of Ariosto’s conception of Bradamante appears to be his 
reversal of the true position of man and woman, in herself and 
in her future husband. It is late in the poem before Roger is 
suffered to prove himself, in any way, worthy of his heroic 
bride. And though he is allowed at last to show that he can 
fight still better than she, he never, even then, proves himself by 
any means her equal in good sense. The impression he pro- 
duces on us in the earlier cantos is almost ludicrous ; passive in 
the enchanter’s snares, whilst his affianced wife takes sword and 
spear for his deliverance. It is Bradamante, not he, who under- 
takes to defy the auguries of his solicitous preceptor ; and who 
rules that the risk of early death is to be braved by him in 
pursuit of glory. We should all feel that if the purpose of 
Achilles had been similarly determined, he could have hardly 
received the credit for it, which he obtains from every reader of 
the Iliad. And we should scarcely have loved, however much 
we might have respected, the woman who was so little swayed 
by her feelings as to make such a resolution for him. The 
same want of feminine softness is observable in Bradamante’s 
treatment of Atlas and Marphisa. Indeed, her undignified 
scuffle with the latter makes it seem an expedient canon for 
future epic poems, that they should henceforth contain but one 
fighting lady ; or, at least, never suffer two to appear together 
on the scene. It is cruel, too, in Ariosto to make Bradamante 
the indirect cause of her husband’s death, as he does by 
prophesying that he should be slain in revenge for his wife’s 
vengeance on Pinabel. But, notwithstanding all these draw- 
backs, the strength of Bradamante’s love for Roger awakens 
our interest, and its perseverance through the most adverse 
circumstances, our respect ; and we leave her to her hard-won 
happiness, wishing for it long duration, and only regretting to 
see any cloud arise to threaten it. 

Spenser has copied his Britomart so closely in some things 
from Bradamante, that though Tasso’s Clorinda is earlier in 
point of time, we will take Britomart first, for the sake of 
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examining her resemblance to her Italian model. Britomart 
is the heroine of Spenser’s third book, Chastity; of which 
‘ fairest virtue far above the rest,’ she is his chosen represen- 
tative. She is the daughter of Ryence, a British king, and 
the predestined ancestress of Spenser’s own maiden sovereign. 
Her romantic falling in love is not borrowed from Bradamante’s 
story. In a magic mirror, framed by Merlin’s art for her 
father, the young Britomart beholds a noble form, which at 
once takes possession of her heart. But it is owing to Ariosto’s 
influence that her faithful nurse Glauce (who, alarmed at the 
sleepless nights and sad days which the thoughts of the un- 
known knight cost her young charge, wins her secret from 
her) takes her to consult the great enchanter Merlin,—yet 
living in those earlier days of which Spenser treats. Merlin, 
like his spirit in Ariosto, salutes Britomart as the destined 
mother of mighty princes; he discovers her at once in spite 
of the disguise by which she tries his skill; he names to her 
the knight of the mirror, as Arthegal, assuring her that he is 
designed to be her husband ; and predicts to her the fortunes of 
their descendants. His prophecy, though cast into a less poetic 
form than Ariosto’s, may be read with greater patience than 
his, on account of its greater air of reality; and as flattery 
offered to a nation, not to a prince alone. It is an abridgment 
of the pre-historic annals of Britain (fully believed in Spenser’s 
time), passing rapidly over the intervening years, to close with 
the restoration of the crown of Britain to the British race, by 
the accession of the House of Tudor, and ending with the 
glorious reign of Spenser’s royal mistress. 


‘Thenceforth eternal union shall be made 

Between the nations different afore, 

And sacred Peace shall lovingly persuade 

The warlike minds to learn her goodly lore, 

And civil arms to exercise no more : 

Then shall a royal virgin reign, which shall 

Stretch her white rod over the Belgic shore, 

And the great Castle smite so sore withal, 

That it shall make him shake, and shortly learn to fall.’* 


It is worth noticing that the accession of the House of Tudor 
is regarded in this passage from the same point of view as in that 
noble ode the ‘Bard.’ Gray, who wrote of Queen Elizabeth so 
long after death had closed her royal ear to poet’s flatteries, 
may be cited as a witness, that (in this place at least) Spenser 
said no more in her commendation than posterity would approve. 


* «Faéry Queen,’ book iii. canto 3, v. 49. 
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Encouraged by Merlin’s prophecy, Britomart takes her nurse’s 
advice, disguises herself as a knight, and, with old Glaucé for her 
squire, rides forth in search of Arthegal. Spenser provides her 
with a ‘charmed spear’ from the first, the lance of King Bladud. 
With this she is introduced to us overthrowing a geod night in 
the first canto of the third book of the ‘ Faéry Queen ;’ as Bra- 
damante does by her unaided skill in the first of the ‘ Orlando 
Furioso.’? And through the middle cantos we have glimpses 
of Britomart always unconquered, always resisting evil, always 
seeking tidings of Arthegal; hearing his high renown from 
all, and yet never meeting him. At length, shortly after 
Malbecco and his guests have gazed astonished at Britomart’s 
marvellous beauty, displayed for a season without her armour 
in his house, the warlike maid meets Sir Scudamore weeping 
by a fountain-side. -He is mourning over his failure to 
accomplish the great enterprise entrusted to him by the 
Faéry-Queen: the deliverance of his own dear Amoret from 
the enchanter Busirane, who tries, though vainly, by his 
spells to make her forget Scudamore for himself. Britomart 
strives to comfort him, and offers him her assistance. Scuda- 
more answers the unknown knight (as he deems her) that the 
attempt is hopeless—he had better meet his fate alone-—‘ one 
‘is enough to die.’ Britomart answers him intrepidly :— 

‘“ Life is not lost,” said she, “for which is bought 

Endless renown, that more than life is to be sought.” ’ 


Thus persuaded, Scudamore leads her to the enchanter’s castle. 
Its doors are defended against them by neither bolt nor guard ; 
but by terrible flames, which seem to forbid aught living to 
pass through them. Britomart stands awhile dismayed ; then, 
aoa her shield before her, assaults them boldly sword in 
To her amazement, they open to admit her, and let her 
through unhurt; since, confronted with her pre-eminent purity, 
the magician’s enchantments lose all their force. Scudamore 
tries to follow her, but in vain. Retreating scorched by the 
flames, he is compelled to await her return outside. Britomart 
finds herself alone within the castle, and enters a splendid apart- 
ment, tapestried with scenes depicting Love’s triumphs over 

and men. At its upper end stands Cupid’s altar, on which 
is placed his statue in pure gold. Over a further door is the 
inscription, ‘Be bold.’ Through it she passes to a yet richer 
chamber, all hung round with Love’s trophies ; but an iron door, 
over which appear the warning words, ‘ Be not too bold,’ stays 
her further progress. She takes her stand beside this door and 
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watches. Evening comes, then night, and with it the sound of 
trumpet, wind, thunder, lightning, earthquake, and lastly, from 
the fourth to the sixth hour of night, ‘ A direful stench of smoke 
‘and sulphur mixed.’ Presently a mighty whirlwind blows 
open the iron door, and the Masque of Cupid enters. It is pre- 
ceded by a company of minstrels and by Ease, a grave personage, 
with a branch of laurel in his hand. The pair who walk first 
in the procession are Fancy and Desire ; then Doubt and Danger ; 
then Fear and Hope. Next come Dissemblance and Suspect ; then 
Grief and Fury, followed by Displeasure and Pleasance. Next 
the ne Amoret is led in by Despight and Cruelty; and 
close after her comes the ‘winged god’ himself, ‘riding on a 
‘lion ravenous.’ If those who go before him are far from 
being enviable companions, they who follow after are yet more 
terrible. 


‘Behind him was Reproach, Repentance, Shame ; 
Reproach the first, Shame next, Repent behind : 
Repentance feeble, sorrowful, and lame : 

Reproach despightful, careless, and unkind ; 

Shame most ill-favoured, bestial and blind ; 

Shame lowred, Repentance sighed, Reproach did scold ; 
Reproach sharp stings, Repentance whips entwined ; 
Shame burning brand-yrons in her hand did hold : 
All three to each unlike, yet all made in one mould. 


‘ And after them, a rude confuséd rout 
Of persons flocked, whose names is hard to read : 
Emongst them was stern Strife, and Anger stout, 
Unquiet Care, and fond Unthriftihead, 
Lewd Loss of Time, and Sorrow seeming dead, 
Inconstant Change, and false Disloyalty, 
Consuming Fiotise, and guilty Dread 
Of heavenly vengeance, faint [nfirmity, 
Vile Poverty, and lastly Death with infamy.’ * 


The procession passes thrice round the chamber, and then 
returns whence it came. Britomart tries to follow it into the 
inner room; but the whirlwind shuts to the door upon the last 
retreating figure, and its spell-bound locks resist all her efforts 
to burst them open. She resolves to await the next night 
patiently, and then to act with greater promptness. So when it 
comes, and when, towards the end of its second watch, the iron 
door opens again, Britomart rushes in at once to Amoret’s 
prison : 


* «Faéry Queen,’ book iii. canto 12, v. 24, 25. 
NO. XCV. 
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‘So soon as she was entered, round about 
She cast her eyes, to see what was become 
Of all those persons, which she saw without ; 
But lo! they strait were vanished all and some, 
Ne living wight she saw in all that room, 
Save that same woeful lady ; both whose hands 
Were bounden fast, that did her ill become, 
And her small waist girt round with iron bands 
Unto a brazen pillar, by the which she stands. 


‘ And her before the vile enchanter sote, 
Figuring strange characters of his art: 
With living blood he those characters wrote, 
Dreadfully dropping from her dying heart, 
Seeming transfixéd with a cruel dart ; 
And all perforce to make her him to love. 
Ah! who can love the worker of her smart? 
A thousand charms he formerly did prove ; 
Yet thousand charms could not her stedfast heart remove. 


‘Soon as that virgin knight he saw in place, 
His wicked books in haste he overthrew, 
Not caring his long labours to deface ; 
And fiercely running to that lady true, 
A murderous knife out of his pocket drew ; 
The which he thought, for villeinous despight, 
In her tormented body to embrue : 
But the stout damsel to him leaping light, 
His curséd hand withheld and masteréd his might.’ * 


TET 


Britomart prepares to kill him; but is stopped by his victim’s 
earnest entreaties. No hand can remove the spell, but that 
which first laid it on; so that her miseries must be perpetual, if 
the enchanter die without relieving them. Britomart yields to 
this, and promises life to Busirane on condition of his restoring 
Amoret to perfect health. The sorcerer consents : 


‘ An@ rising up ’gan strait to overlook 
Those curséd leaves, his charms back to reverse ; 
Full dreadful things out of that baleful book 
He read, and measured many a sad verse, 
That horrour ’gan the virgin’s heart to pierce, 
And her fair locks up-stared stiff on end, 
Hearing him those same bloody lines rehearse ; 
And all the while he read, she did extend 
Her sword high over him, if ought he did offend.’} — 


* «Faéry Queen,’ book iii. canto 12, y. 31-33. 
+ Ibid., book iii. canto 12, vy. 36. 
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Presently the house begins to shake; the chain drops from 
Amoret of its own accord, and the brazen pillar, to which it 
bound her, is shivered to atoms. The ‘cruel steel’ falls from 
that heart which, through all its agonies, has never wavered in 
its faith to Scudamore; the deep wound closes, and Amoret is 
healed. Britomart binds the enchanter (far worthier of such 
treatment than Atlas) with his own chain, and leads him off in 
triumph, to be sent captive to the Faéry Queen. The goodly 
rooms with all their ‘rich and royal array’ vanish ; but so also 
do the flames, which burned so fiercely in the ‘ perilous porch ;’ 
and Britomart passes through it safely with the rescued maiden, 
whilst the enchanter bewails unpitied his wasted works. 

This adventure of Britomart’s is a fair specimen of the partial 
allegories which are so great a beauty in Spenser. Britomart, 
Amoret, and Busirane, are as real characters as those of Ariosto ; 
and their story is as interesting as one of his, apart from its 
moral signification. But they are also the representatives, the 
two former, of virtue active and suffering, the latter, of vice. 
The impersonations of Reproach, Repentance, Shame, and other 
attendants on lawless Love, take no part in the action, and fade 
away like a night vision. But they greatly help us to realize 
the tale’s true meaning; and to see in it the impotence of evil 
— goodness, and its certainty of being overcome by it at 
the last. 

When Britomart and Amoret emerge to outer air, Scudamore 
has vanished. Hopeless of the stranger knight’s return, whom 
he saw disappear in what seemed devouring flames, he waited 
for awhile, and then departed to seek fresh succour. In the 
commencement of Spenser’s fourth book, we find Britomart and 
Amoret journeying on together in hopes of finding him. In its 
fourth canto they are present at a great tournament, where the 
long-sought Arthegal appears at last, though unrecognized by 
Britomart ; overthrows seven knights, and is on the point of 
gaining the prize, when he falls himself before the magic spear. 
Arthegal quits the field, sorely grieved at his unlooked-for 
defeat, and resolved to have a fresh passage of arms with his 
conqueror before long. He is joined by Scudamore, who considers 
himself to have still more grievous cause of complaint against 
the unknown knight of the ebon spear. He has heard of Amoret’s 
rescue, and is furiously jealous of her deliverer. Whilst they are 
discoursing, the knight they seek is seen advancing towards them 
alone. Scudamore implores Arthegal’s permission to fight first, 
as having the deeper wrong to avenge. The charmed spear 
sends man and horse to the ground, and Arthegal takes the 
place of Scudamore. He likewise falls; but, leaping lightly to 
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his feet, draws his sword and renews the combat. A blow from 
him kills Britomart’s horse, and thus deprives her of her ad- 
vantage, by inducing her to forego her spear for her sword. 
The fight is long equal; but the man’s superior strength begins 
to tell at last. Arthegal then aims a dangerous blow at her 
head, but it glances forward, and only knocks off her vizor. 
The ‘ Angel’s face’ which the stroke reveals, benumbs Arthegal’s 
arm lifted to repeat the stroke, and he thinks no shame to fall 
before her and entreat her mercy. Scudamore receives at the 
same time satisfactory assurance of Amoret’s fidelity, as he sees 
that her deliverer was a woman ; and Arthegal, raising his own 
vizor, reveals to Britomart the face which she saw long ago in 
the magic mirror. Britomart carefully hides from him that the 
true cause of her long wandering is now before her; but she 
hearkens to the suit which he hastens to prefer to her, and 
when he leaves her to perform the achievement entrusted to him 
by the Faéry Queen, he departs her betrothed husband. This is 
the true conclusion of Britomart’s story. Arthegal proves himself 
worthy of her by many exploits in Spenser’s fifth Book (Justice) 
of which he is the representative hero; but she only appears 
in it once herself, and that in one of its least pleasing episodes. 
After Merlin’s prophecy, however, we need entertain no doubt that 
their marriage finally took place in one of the lost books of the 
‘Faéry Queen;’ and were it not for a hint of Arthegal’s 
untimely fall, we might part without anxiety from a pair, who 
having proved separately a match for the bravest, ought united 
to defy the world. 

We may pronounce that Spenser, adopting as we have seen 
much of Ariosto’s idea of Bradamante, has decidedly im- 
proved upon it in his Britomart. He has successfully soft- 
ened down the sterner features of his model, by engaging 
his own heroine in arms, not as the profession of her life, but 
only as an expedient to enable her to meet her predestined 
husband. By making her great warlike exploits depend almost 
entirely on her magic spear; by never placing her in an 
attitude of protection towards Arthegal, except in a single 
episode ; and above all, by supplying her with so much more 
suitable an undertaking for a woman’s arm, than those with 
which Ariosto furnishes Bradamante, Spenser wins a love for 
his ‘incomparable Britomart,’ which we can scarcely give to 
Ariosto’s stalwart Amazon. Britomart carries our full sympa- 
thies along with us in her rescue of the gentle Amoret from |/ 
the vile enchanter. Whereas, we feel inclined to take poor old s 
Atlas’s part against Bradamante, when he is left by her to grieve |e 
to death over the failure of all his plans to save his cherished 
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upil’s life. We can imagine Spenser’s heroine settling down 
into domestic life, far more easily than we can Ariosto’s. And 
if wicked wits might say that the prediction of Roger’s early 
death was a piece of poetical justice on the part of the Italian 
poet, who felt that he owed his hero the prospect of a speedy 
release from his formidable bride, there seems no sufficient cause 
why Spenser should have copied him in in this respect, and not 
left us to imagine Arthegal and Britomart as living happily 
together to the end of a protracted lifetime. But above all, the 
dignity of Spenser’s heroine is greatly enhanced by her position 
as the chosen and fit representative of the fair virtue, from 
which his third book takes its name. It is by its strength that 
she conquers. Bradamante has only counter-charms with which 
to meet the spells arrayed against her. Spenser surely lifts us 
into a nobler world than Ariosto’s, when he depicts wickedness 
taking flight, and the enchantments wrought by lawless Love 
losing all their force before the presence of stainless Purity im- 
personated in Britomart. 

It is common to complain of allegorical poems as tedious. 
That opprobrious epithet would well suit a poem that was all 
allegory together; but surely such a mixture as we have in the 
Faéry Queen, of allegory with reality, adds one more interest to 
it without subtracting any. Nay, may we not add that, though 
in greatly varying proportions, such a mixture must exist in all 
great imaginative poems whose theme is human action? The 
tale of Circe, presented in the Odyssey as a true portion of the 
adventures of Ulysses, derives an added charm when we perceive 
in it also a striking representation of the degradation which 
follows vice, and of the blessings which attend on self-control. 
They are allegorical forms which Virgil groups around the gates 
of Orcus : 

‘Mourning and Vengeful Cares there make their bed, 
There pale Diseases dwell and sad Old Age, 
And Fear and Hunger ill of counsel ; there 
The Poverty that dyes the cheek with shame ; 
Forms terrible to sight, Labour and Death, 
And Sleep, Death’s brother, and the evil Joys 
Which stir the mind ; on threshold opposite 
Deathbringing War, the Furies’ iron beds, 
And Discord mad, her snaky hair enwreathed 
With bloody fillets.’* 


And the father of modern poetry, Virgil’s greater pupil, Dante 
surely detracts nothing from our interest in her who, from his 
earliest days, was mistress of his thoughts, by impersonating 


* « Mneid,’ book yi. 
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Sacred Theology in his mighty poem, under the glorified form 
of Beatrice. 
It is time that we should turn to our last heroine—Clorinda. 
We have observed many deviations from the Virgilian type 
in Ariosto and Spenser. We shall see it more closely 
followed by Tasso. The former poets allow their heroines to 
rovoke Nemesis in the reader’s mind by a too successful career. 
Bach withdraws, after proudly overthrowing champion after 
champion, with not a scar upon her fair cheeks, not a single 
golden lock shorn from her lofty head, to enjoy wedded bliss 
with the husband of her choice. Tasso, on the contrary, feels no 
compunction in dooming his mighty and beautiful Clorinda to 
share Camilla’s fate. 
Clorinda is first presented to us in the second canto of the 
Jerusalem Delivered, wherein she appears to offer her approved 
valour to defend the threatened city ; and saves by her interces- 
sion the condemned Sophronia and her lover. Soon the army of 
Christian besiegers appears before the walls of Jerusalem. 
Clorinda is foremost among the skirmishers who sally forth to 
meet them. Her arm strikes the first blow, and that blow a 
successful one; whilst Tancred of Sicily, one of the bravest of 
Christian knights, rides up to break a lance with the unknown 
champion. His stroke, which lays bare Clorinda’s face, is a 
revelation to Tancred. Months before, he had seen her un- 
helmed, for a brief instant, by a lonely fount. He has loved 
her ever since with a passionate though hopeless love; which 
he now forms a despairing resolve to reveal to her. He per- 
suades her, by an ingenious pretence, to withdraw a little from 
the fight, and hastens to tell her that his heart has long been 
hers, and to bid her pierce it if she disdains its homage. Before 
Clorinda has time to rebuke his temerity, fresh combatants 
arrive and part them—to meet ‘never but once more,’ and then 
in parley of a far different nature. The siege goes on: Clorinda 
exhibiting prowess in its progress, worthy of her high post as 
general-in-chief of the beleaguered army. Amidst the might 
deeds which retard the fall of Jerusalem, her exploits shine wit 
a lustre, which even those of the Circassian warrior, Argantes, 
and the fierce Soldan, Solyman, cannot cast into the shade. 
When Tasso sings the cruel conflicts raging round the doomed 
city, he always reckons up an ample list of killed and wounded 
as Clorinda’s share. And while he catalogues with Homeric 
precision the severed hands, the grim gashes, and the cloven 
heads which attest his heroine’s valour, we own her ‘fair and 
‘strong, and terrible ;? but most of all, and too much, the last. 
The poet never hints that when Clorinda appears to keep the 
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und for Argantes in his single combat with Tancred, she 
eels one throb of anxiety for her lover’s fate ; or that she notices 
how the Christian champion gazes on her, almost too long for 
his own renown, ere he begins the fight. And thus, insensible 
as Camilla to love, but playing a more prominent part both in 
war and council than the Volscian Queen, her longer career 
sweeps on to a yet more tragic conclusion. 

After long delays, the Christian warriors bring up their 
engines to assail the walls of Jerusalem. Clorinda takes her 
stand upon their summit, armed with her unerring bow. Seven 
times she successfully aims her arrows at the noblest of the 
assailants ; the seventh inflicting such a wound on Godfrey, the 
Christian generalissimo, that he is forced to withdraw and to 
defer the assault till the morrow. As the besieging host retires, 
an accident happens to their most formidable engine, the great 
wooden tower, and they are unable to remove it. Clorinda hears 
that it is left guarded outside the Crusaders’ camp. Its destruc- 
tion (could it be compassed) would be fatal to the Christian’s 
success. This the brave maiden resolves to effect single-handed, 
by sallying forth to set it on fire by night. She declares her 
purpose to the king, and commends to him her attendants, should 
she not live to return. Her old servant Arsetes, the faithful 
guardian of her childhood, implores her all vainly to desist. 
When prayers are useless, he tries to move her by the disclosure 
of a long-guarded secret. Clorinda’s unknown parents were the 
Christian rulers of Ethiopia.* Its Queen, her mother, forced to 

art with her child to avoid an undeserved peril to her own life and 
ty confided her, an infant as yet unbaptized, to the care of 
Arsetes. Himself an unbeliever, Arsetes had faithfully guarded his 
young charge through many perils ; but had despised her hapless 
mother’s urgent request for her speedy baptism. Yet St. 
George, the patron saint to whom the mother had commended 
her daughter in the hour of parting, had appeared in a vision to 
Arsetes and enjoined him, though in vain, to have the child 
baptized. He now repents his disobedience. For the warrior-saint 
has appeared to him again after a long interval. The very day 
before that on which he speaks, he has heard his menacing voice 


proclaim— 
The hour draws nigh, 
When state and life Clorinda both shall change. 
Mine shall she be in thy despite. 


Clorinda hesitates for a moment when she hears this; for her own 
* The narrative of Clorinda’s birth and infancy, in the twelfth canto 


of the ‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’ was copied - Tasso, from ‘ Theagenes and 
Chariclea,’ a Greek romance by the Thessalian Bishop Heliodorus. 
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dreams have been haunted by the same visitant. Then she 
declares her unshaken resolution to abide by the faith in which 
she has been educated ; and sallies forth with Argantes, who 
insists on sharing her peril. The courageous pair scatter the 
soldiers left to guard the tower, burn it completely, and in spite 
of pec tees odds, make good their retreat to the city. But 
an accident excludes Clorinda from its opened gate; and, whilst 
skirting the wall in search of entrance, she is overtaken by 
Tancred. His challenge to the unknown foe whose bravery has 
attracted him, is willingly accepted, and, shrouded in darkness, 
their desperate fight begins. Tt is long and fierce; but at its 
close Clorinda falls mortally wounded, as she cries :— 


‘“ Friend, thou hast conquered ; I forgive thee—so 
Forgive thou, too, not this now fearless clay, 
Nay, but my soul, pray for it and bestow 
Baptism to wash my every sin away.” 
In these weak accents sounds a note of woe 
And sweetness, past the power of man to say, 
Which goes down to his heart, his anger quells, 
His eyes to tears disposes and compels. 


‘No long way off, from out the mountain’s breast, 
There trickled murmuring forth a little rill : 
He ran, his helm filled in the fount, that ’hest 
Holy and high turned mournful to fulfil ; 
He felt his hand all tremulous, divest 
And give to sight that brow though unknown still, 
He saw her, knew her : voice before that vision 
And motion fled. Sad sight! sad recognition. 


‘ Nor died he yet ; rather his every power 
To guard his heart he in that moment drew ; 
And, crushing down his anguish, turned to dower 
With life through water whom his weapon slew. 
While he the sacred words pronounced that hour, 
Her joy-changed face a smile of rapture knew ; 
She seemed to say, blithe amidst dying : “ Lo! 
Heaven opens to me and in peace I go.” 


‘ Then pallor, beauteous still, her forehead white 
Tinges as violets among lilies thrown ; 
Her eyes on heaven are fixed, and on that sight 
Of pity, heaven and sun seem gazing down : 
Her cold, bare hand upraised unto the knight 
In place of any words his peace made known, 
Sure pledged. Thus passes from the earth away 
That beauteous maid as if asleep she lay.’* 


* «Ger. Lib.,’ canto 12, 66-69. 
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Tancred sinks, as one dead, beside her. Many succeeding 
stanzas rehearse the passionate grief of his awaking; and his 
anguish afterwards is, in some measure, consoled by a blissful 
vision of Clorinda, who bids him live. But his heart is buried 
in his lady's grave; and Tasso quits him for awhile, bending 
over it, and saying :— 


‘ Loving I shall depart ; day happy found 
Whene’er it be! but then far happiest, 
If, as I wander now thy grave around, 
I then be gathered in upon thy breast. 
Friends be our souls, in heaven together bound, 
Our ashes sepulchred together rest. 
That which life never had let death obtain, 
Oh! glorious fate, if such my hopeful gain.’* 


It will appear from this sketch of Clorinda’s fortunes, that 
they much more closely resemble Camilla’s than do those of 
Bradamante or of Britomart. Alike in the perils of her infancy, 
in the insensibility to love which marks her youth, and in her 

sition, as the support of a doomed cause, Tasso’s heroine is the 
egitimate successor of Virgil’s. These points of likeness are 
the result of the classical renaissance which distinguished Tasso’s 
time. But man’s attempts to put back the shadow on the dial, 
seldom meet with much success. The poet, who grew up amidst 
that revival of religion which produced, in one part of Christen- 
dom, a reformation of doctrine, in the whole a reformation of 
manners, could not write as wrote the heathen of either life or 
death. Neither could Leonora’s lover view love with Virgil’s 
comparative indifference ; or do otherwise than sing of him as 
that mighty sovereign, which love must needs have seemed to 
eyes doomed, for love’s sake, to bear the darkness of a madman’s 
cell in Santa Anna. Accordingly the brief episode of the 
Eneid grows into a large and essential portion of the Jerusalem 
Delivered. Omit Camilla, and Virgil’s main story remains un- 
injured. Leave out Clorinda, and Tasso’s epic must be re-written. 
For in it Clorinda occupies that proud post in which Homer 
and Virgil placed some of their mightiest heroes. The number 
of chiefs disabled by different hands which Nestor reckons 
up in the eleventh book of the Iliad, is more than equalled by 
the leaders, wounded or slain by Clorinda’s arrows alone, in the 
eleventh canto of the Jerusalem Delivered. Solyman and 
Argantes both survive the capture of the city, to fall, the 
former before Rinaldo, the latter in a vain attempt to avenge 
Clorinda’s death on Tancred. But to Clorinda Tasso allots the 


* «Ger. Lib.,’ canto xii. 90-94. 
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place of honour among the champions of the losing side; that 
which the brave defender holds who must fall before the cause 
he supports can be defeated : the part of Turnus and of Hector. 

This, doubtless excessive, exaltation of a woman to a station 
which Homer and Virgil would never have dreamed of assign- 
ing to her, shows (as does the prominence allowed to Armida 
and her fascinations in the Jerusalem Delivered) how much 
more easily Tasso could borrow its godlike hero’s wrath and 
feats of arms, than its estimate of woman, from the ancient 
Epic. It is from the difficulty of fusing into one harmonious 
whole, materials derived from such different sources, that arise 
the defects of the tale of Tancred and Clorinda. They are not 
beings of the same century. The knight, an exaggerated 
medizeval picture of tender and romantic devotion, sighs for 
the ‘fair vestal, in maiden meditation fancy free,’ cold and 
dignified as an antique statue ; who rather fails to comprehend, 
than rejects his love. The transports of Tancred’s passion, 
even his outpourings of grief over Clorinda’s corpse, gain our 
pity, rather than our respect: especially when we couple with 
these last the hint of his after-marriage with Herminia, though 
we own her among the most loveable of Tasso’s heroines. Manly 
grief speaks less than Tancred’s,—and lasts longer. Mean- 
time Clorinda’s haughty impassibility by its excess of coldness, 
renders her rather the object of our esteem than of our sym- 
pathetic liking. 

There are, therefore, several points on which Ariosto and 
Spenser may claim for their martial heroines a superiority over 
Tasso’s. Clorinda is unquestionably less feminine than they ; 
the woman’s heart beats much more visibly under their breast- 
plates than under hers. Moreover the greater irregularity of 
the Orlando Furioso and of the Faery Queen, gives greater 
freedom to the adventures of Bradamante and of Britomart, 
than the Jerusalem Delivered, with its stricter adherence to 
the received type of Epic, can provide for those of Clorinda. 
So that while Tasso’s heroine is only exhibited to us in the field 
or in the council-chamber, Ariosto and Spenser can place their’s 
amid more varied scenes and in more engaging attitudes. 
Clorinda, while she lives, defies the rule (doubly binding on 
creations of the Italian Muse) of— 


“ Love, that to none beloved spares love return,” * 
while Bradamante and Britomart find the crown of their 
* Dayman’s ‘Dante.’ Incomparably the best Terza Rima version of 


the Divine Comedy that has yet appeared. We congratulate our English 
readers on the treat here in store for them: while we recommend all 
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womanhood in submitting to it. Alike fearless in fight and 
generous and devoted in their love, to which of these two 
closely-related heroines of Ariosto and of Spenser, we shall give 
the palm, will depend much on the mood in which we read their 
story. Are we in search of amusement, and for the moment, 
content with an external view of things? Then will Ariosto’s 
indifference to what his characters are, compared with what they 
do and suffer, be congenial to us; and we shall derive the most 
pleasure from the perils, escapes, and triumphs of Bradamante. 
Are we disposed to more serious thought ? Then shall we bend 
with greater delight over Spenser’s page; because we there 
discern amid fight and pageant (glorified, not concealed, by its 
encircling halo of allegory) the sweet and noble presence of a 
lofty ideal woman in Britomart. But what rank shall we 
assign to Clorinda ? How account for the indisputable fact that 
her fame transcends that of both these her sisters? That her’s 
is a familar name to many who have never even heard of 
Britomart, or of Bradamante? The first eleven cantos of the 
Jerusalem Delivered fail to answer this question. Did we 
judge by them alone; we should for the reasons already given 
wish the verdict of our predecessors revised. But the twelfth 
canto explains everything. Its mournful cadences reach a 
deeper place in our heart than the lighter strains of Spenser 
and Ariosto, and leave behind them a more abiding memory. 


“He bides with us who dies, he is but lost who lives,” 


is a true saying in poetry. We know not how well we can love 
a heroine, till we have seen her die; and Tasso has given his 
a death pre-eminently touching. When that proud heart 
which vexed us by its insensibility, stains Tancred’s weapon 
with its life-blood, we forgive it as readily as he does. Those 
stanzas of unrivalled pathos which describe Clorinda’s baptism 
and death, flow from a fount of inspiration, whose waters the 
poets of antiquity might not drink of. The Christian Epic may 
be inferior to the Pagan while it depicts the arts and arms of 
life; it must needs surpass it when it comes to picture death. 
Camilla, dying amid the playmates of her youth, is a touching 
image. But she yields, ‘as moonlight unto sunlight,’ to 
Clorinda, pierced by her lover’s unwitting hand; but receiving 
in the hour of death, from that same hand, the pledge of a better 
life. 

Italian students to avail themselves of Mr. Dayman’s able guidance through 
the intricacies of Dante, and to accept his help in gaining a keener per- 


ception of the awful grandeur and sublime beauties of the second Father 
of Poetry. 
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Doubtless, Tasso’s poem bears witness to the revival of super- 
stition, as well as of faith, in the Italy of the sixteenth century ; 
for St. George’s guardianship of Clorinda is not, of itself, a 
more elevating conception than is Diana’s patronage of Camilla. 
But even when we have allowed this, who can fail to be struck 
by the different measure of aid which those two guardians 
afford? ‘True to the significant confession of heathendom, 
that it served gods which were no , since they could not 
save from death, Virgil’s Diana sadly owns herself unable to 
avert Camilla’s doom. To avenge her fall, to procure her 
honourable burial, is the utmost she can afford of help. So 
beside the dying Hippolytus,* the goddess stands all power- 
less to deliver, or even to comfort the last moments of her 
cherished votary. It is far otherwise with Clorinda’s saintly 
patron. Mighty to succour, he obtains for her by his inter- 
— conversion, baptism, and final victory in the hour of 

eath. 

Very instructive is the contrast between our quotations from 
Virgil and from Tasso. The former express the grief which 
sorrows as they do who have no hope. ‘The latter breathe the 
faith which conquers death. The heroic Camilla bids a hope- 
less farewell to life. For the sake of others she generously 
looks forward; for herself no future remains. Tasso, on the 
other hand, fears not to let his hero slay the lady of his 
heart; strong in the might of a consolation, which the woe 
even of such a calamity cannot finally overpower. Not igno- 
rant that words which, from Lucan, strike us but as a stoic’s 
brave exaggeration, are simple truth from the lips of a Christian 

on Agnoscere solis 
Permissum est, quos jam tangit vicinia fati, 
Victurosque dei celant, ut vivere durent, 
Felix esse mori. 


* «Kur. Hipp.,’ line 1487. 
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Art. Siluria. By Sir Roperick Impey Murcutson, 
Bart, K.C.B. Fourth Edition. 1867. 

. (2.) Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. Vol. ITI. 
By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. With Map and Sections, and with 
a copious Appendix illustrating the Fossils. By J. W. Saurer, 
F.G.8. 1866. 


(3.) Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuartes Lyewt, Bart., F.R.S. 
Sixth Edition. 1865. 


(4.) Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. 
(5.) The Geological Magazine. 1865, 1866, 1867. 


: (6.) Life; its Origin and Succession. By Joun Putttutrs, M.A., 
ry 
LL.D., F.R.S. 1860. 


For a considerable time after the middle of the last century, 
when geology was attaining a recognised position among the 
sciences, it seemed to create but little interest beyond its own 
band of pioneers, who, impressed with the grandeur of its 
aims, were reverently leading the way, step by step, into the 
subterranean recesses of the great temple of Nature. By the 
majority, the study of the rocks was voted ‘dry,’ and it won 
but small favour in public opinion. At the present day, how- 
ever, no science exceeds it in popularity; it has votaries, and 
earnest ones too, in all classes of society ; its literature is every- 
where read; there is scarcely a museum in any part of the 
world but has some space set apart for specimens, while in the 
metropolis the fine collections contained in the British Museum, 
the magnificent Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn-street, 
to say nothing of the flourishing Geological Society of London, 
are proofs of the high position to which the science has risen 
within a comparatively short period of time. Nor, remembering 
what the geological treatises of only forty or fifty years ago 
were, can we be astonished that they were relished only by the 
few and not by the many. They certainly have rather a dry 
look, treating as they do mainly of the physical structure and 
mineral composition of the earth’s crust—both very important 
matters in their way ; while the rocks had something infinitely 
more wonderful and attractive than these things to disclose, of 
which the old geological writers had no conception. 

We believe that the discovery made by William Smith—the 
father of English geology—of what has been well styled ‘the 
‘ master-principle of our science,’ was the commencement of an 
entirely new career to geology, and that not only was this 
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discovery the circumstance which led to its rapid rise to its 
present lofty position, but also the clue by which it has been 
guided, through difficulties otherwise wholly insurmountable, 
to the splendour of its most astonishing revelations. This famous 
discovery, which earned for its author the sobriquet of ‘Stratum 
‘Smith,’ was the geological value of fossils. Hitherto, for all 
practical purposes, these had been entirely neglected, and even 
after their real nature was admitted, and they were no longer 
looked upon as /usus nature, or attributed to ‘a plastic virtue 
‘latent in the earth,’ it was not possible that they could be 
regarded as of any great geological importance, so long as they 
were believed to be only the relics of such plants and animals as 
were flourishing at the time of the Deluge, and which had been 
mingled hap-hazard with the various strata of the earth during 
that mighty cataclysm. It was reserved for William Smith to 
announce in 1796, as the result of his prodigious labours, the 
fact that the organic remains of animal and vegetable life occur in 
a definite order of succession, and that each stratum is distinguished 
by an assemblage of fossils peculiar to itself, and, wherever appearing, 
is to be recognised by its characteristic organisms. Here then was 
the key to the language of the rocks; a language, the very 
existence of which had been hitherto unsuspected, but in which, 
now once discovered and found capable of interpretation, were 
found the records of a pre-historic eternity of time. 
This discovery brought to light the wonderful fact that Life 
had teemed on the earth countless ages before the creation of 
man; and as this, the ancient life of the world, began to be 
studied and understood, it was perceived that there was a 
succession from lower to higher grades in each following 
formation, and that, as the rocks were traced downwards as 
to position, or backwards as to time, the forms became of a 
lower type. Thus mammals were first lost sight of in the 
descending series, then birds, then reptiles, and at last even 
fish became so few and far between as to warrant the conjecture 
that they would in like manner disappear altogether when rocks 
more ancient still came to be examined. Then, moreover, it 
was found that not only did these rock-writings, these hiero- 
glyphics of Nature, tell of the forms of the creatures which had 
successively tenanted the former lands and waters of our globe, 
but even of their characteristics, habits, and dispositions, and 
under what conditions they had lived and died; they told 
whether the rocks which preserved their remains had been 
deposited in salt water or fresh, deep or shallow, cold or tepid. 
Stranger still, even evidences of the weather, the sunshine and 
the storms of days very far removed from the present age, 
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were frequently recorded by the same unerring testimony. 
Now, then, that geology was possessed of a language capable 
of disclosing the earlier history of our planet, its pages were no 
longer dry ; and the leaders of the science, guided by the analogies 


of existing nature, began to unfold, one after another, as matters 
of certainty, and not as vague speculations, pictures of this earth 
and of the creatures which inhabited it in the days of the long- 
buried past. Fossils now began to be hunted for in earnest ; 
and many who regarded them even in no higher light than 
that of their amazing antiquity, gazed upon them with an 
intensity of interest approaching to awe, as being the relics 
of the very creatures themselves which had inhabited this earth 
of ours, breathed the sweet breath of life, and then passed 
away for ever in ages too remote for calculation. 

As might be expected, when once geology had realized that 
its highest aim was not so much to explain the nature and 
character of the rocks as to unfold the succession and progress 
of Life on the earth, those strata in which the remains of that 
life were most plentiful and imposing, were the first to receive 
systematic examination. Hence, such prominent fields for ob- 
servation as the Chalk, with its delicately preserved fishes and 
sea-urchins ; the Lias with its terrible monsters—the tyrants of 
the secondary oceans; the Coal with its beautiful ferns and 
gigantic club mosses, and such other formations as possessed a 
like prominence and facility of observation, became in turn well 
explored, until the greater part of the Tertiary, Secondary, and 
Upper Primary or Paleozoic systems had revealed to the 
questioning of the rapidly augmenting band of geologists their 
testimonies as to the life-forms which flourished during the 
epochs of their respective depositions. But while these more 
accessible portions of the earth’s crust were thus the objects of 
scientific research, the whole of the Lower Paleozoic system 
remained unexplored. Speaking of the state of geological 
inquiry at the time his own great work was commenced, Sir 
Roderick Murchison tells us :— 

‘Before the labours which terminated in the publication of the 
work so named (the Silurian System), no one had unravelled the 
detailed sequence and characteristic fossils of any strata of a higher 
antiquity than the Old Red Sandstone ; and even that formation was 
known merely as the natural base of the Carboniferous or Mountain- 
Limestone, and as containing a few fossil fishes. Not only were the 
relations and fossil contents of all the lower strata undefined, but even 
many rocks which are now known to be younger than the Silurian 
were then considered to be of greater antiquity.’ 


Looking at the map of England, we may say, speaking 
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generally, that everything westward of the rivers Severn and 

ee, including the entire ‘principality of Wales, and the border 
counties of Hereford and Shropshire, was a perfect terra incognita, 
so far as its geology was concerned, when Sir Roderick com- 
menced those researches which are recorded in ‘Siluria.’ 
Reminding his readers of this, like a man who knows he has a 
right to ‘ rejoice in his labour,’ he says, the student ‘will per- 
‘ceive that what is here presented to him as a well-ordered 
‘ succession of great thickness (each subdivision of rocks being 
‘ characterized by a corresponding suite of organic remains), 
‘was formerly considered one assemblage, without definite 
‘sequence, and included under the unmeaning names of 
‘ “ oreywacké,” or “ transition limestone.”’ But it is only 
when we visit the scenes of these explorations that we can 
fully understand their magnitude. The best way to compre- 
hend the herculean labours he undertook and accomplished, 
is to stand on the Longmynd hill, in Shropshire, and let the 
eye roam over the billowy expanse of country around, stretch- 
ing far away to the distant sea on the north, west, and south ; 
and to remember that the author of ‘Siluria’ found the whole 
of this region a geological blank, and not only discovered in 
it a regular order and succession of strata, but also brought to 
light out of it an entirely new creation of animal life, the very 
existence of which had hitherto been unsuspected. 

Yet in spite of its inevitable difficulties, we can well under- 
stand the attraction which such an undertaking would possess 
for an earnest geologist. The very fact of entering upon an 
entirely unexplored region up to which the stream of Life had 
been traced, and through which it might, perchance, be found 
to flow, and to encounter there strange and wonderful forms of 
life that could not fail to shed new light upon the Great 
Creator’s life-scheme: all this, to say nothing of accomplish- 
_ ing an hitherto unattempted achievement, must have fired the 
martial soul of our great geologist with an ardour akin to that 
which impelled a Columbus or a Cortés to despise obstacles and 
to trample upon impossibilities. 

It is interesting to trace the successive stages by which the 
exploration of these old Paleozoic strata was accomplished. The 
first thing, of course, was to select a region where they could 
be examined to the best advantage; and, therefore, by the 
advice of the late Dr. Buckland, Sir Roderick began his re- 
searches in 1831 on the banks of the Wye, between Hay and 
Builth. Here were met with ‘large masses of grey-coloured 
‘strata rising out from beneath the Old Red Sandstone, and con- 
‘ taining fossils differing from any which were known in the upper 
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deposits.’ These rocks had to be classified—but let Sir 
Roderick tell his own tale :— 


‘ After four years of consecutive labour, during which I received 
much valuable assistance from the Rev. T. Lewis, of Aymestry, and 
Dr. Lloyd, of Ludlow, and exhibiting each year fossil evidences before 
the Geological Society to prove the independence and succession of the 
strata, I assigned to them (in 1835) the name “ Silurian,” deriving it 
from the portion of England and Wales in which the successive for- 
mations are clearly displayed, and wherein an ancient British people, 
the Silures, under their king Caradoc (Caractacus), had opposed a long 
and valorous resistance to the Romans. Having first, in the year 
1833, separated these deposits into four formations, and shown that 
each is characterized by peculiar organic remains, I next divided them 
(1834, 1835) into a lower and an upper group, an arrangement which 
I hoped would be found applicable to wide regions of the earth. After 
seven years of labour in field and closet, the proofs of the truth of 
those views were more fully published in the large work entitled the 
“ Silurian System ” (1838-9).’ 


The narrative is continued from the work just named :— 

‘Acting upon the principle that guided William Smith in sub- 
dividing the Oolitic system of our island, I have named these rocks 
from places in England and Wales where their succession and age are 
best proved by order of superposition and imbedded organic remains, 
and have termed them in descending order the “ Ludlow,” “ Wen- 
lock,” “ Caradoc,” and “ Llandeilo” formations. The same principle 
has led me to use the general term of “Silurian System” for the 
group, to mark thereby the territory in which the best types and the 
clearest relations are exhibited.’ 


We can entirely enter into the feelings of our author as he 
continues :— 

‘Simple as this classification may now appear, those versed in prac- 
tical geology can well understand what must have been the amount of 
examination employed in its perfect establishment. To comprehend 
the extent of the break in the history of the older strata which has 
been filled up by the study and classification of these rocks, the 
student has only to refer to the tabular view I have prepared, and 
compare it with other tables framed upon an antecedent state of 
geological knowledge.’ 


The greatest difficulties, however, lay in marking the precise 
limits of these divisions; for although the organisms of the 
Upper part of the System differ widely from those of the Lower, 
still it was difficult to say where the one began and the other 
terminated. This, by the way, is precisely the same source of 
perplexity which the naturalist always encounters in his attempts 
at classification, for it unluckily happens that Nature abhors 
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boundary lines as much as she does a vacuum, while Science 
finds them exceedingly useful for the purposes of arrangement ; 
hence the one is always endeavouring to find what the other has 
taken care not to fix. When a better acquaintance with the 
rocks in question came to be obtained through the persevering 
labours of Sir Roderick and Professor Sedgwick, it was found that 
certain strata originally considered as forming the summit of the 
Lower Silurians might more properly be regarded as occupying a 
middle position between the two great divisions of the System, 
inasmuch as they contained some fossils peculiar to each; thus 
a forced and arbitrary separation was avoided, and these rocks, 
the Llandovery, were thenceforth accepted as dividing and at 
the same time connecting the Upper and Lower series. 

Omitting the nicer sub-divisions which each member of the 
series exhibits, we may regard the whole Silurian System as 
classified thus— 


ower Ludlow. 
Wenlock. 
i +48 pper Llandovery. 
Silurian < Middle or Transition . Lower Taberay. 
aradoc. 
| Primordial.. 


Whatever anticipations the original labourers in the Silurian 
field may have entertained as to the applicability of this classi- 
fication to wide regions of the earth, and as to the value of the 
views of primeval life which their exertions disclosed, they have 
been more than realized. Alluding to this in his magnificent 
work on ‘Russia and the Ural Mountains,’ published in 1845, 
Sir Roderick writes :— 


‘Then it was that positive proofs, derived from a wide field of 
observation, enabled us to commence the geological history of a 
region occupying half the area of Europe, with an account of the 
entombment of the earliest animals recognisable in that vast region, 
and also to indicate the successive conditions which prevailed upon the 
surface, in a long series of ages, and during the many changes of 
outline which long preceded the present state of the planet. Looking 
to all the records of former life as exhibited in the strata, it was then 
demonstrated from phenomena, in one great empire alone (as had to a 
great extent been shown in Britain), that, during the formation of the 
sediments which compose the crust of the earth, the animal kingdom 
had been at least three times entirely renovated, the Secondary and 
Tertiary periods having each been as clearly characterized by a distinct 
fauna as the Primeval.’ 


As is shown by the above quotations, the results of Sir 
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Roderick’s labours in the field of Palewozoic geology were first 
given to the world in 1838-9, in two large quartos, entitled the 
‘Silurian System.’ 

In 1849, four years after the appearance of the laborious 
work on Russia, the services of our great geologist were acknow- 
ledged by his receiving the Copley Medal of the Royal Society, 
the highest distinction which that body can award, bestowed 
‘for the eminent services he has rendered to geological 
‘ science, and for his works, “The Silurian System,” and “ The 
‘ Geology of Russia and the Ural Mountains.” ’ Keeping pace 
with the rapid advances of the science, Sir Roderick’s work re- 
appeared in 1854 in the more portable form of one large octavo, 
entitled ‘Siluria ;’ and the high estimation in which it has been 
held is best gathered from the fact, that after the short space of 
three years a second edition was demanded; a third appeared 
in 1859 ; and last year a fourth—the considerably extended and 
improved volume before us. It would be superfluous to praise a 
work already so classical in the literature of the science, and it 
may seem an ungrateful task to charge it with imperfection ; 
but the sun himself has spots, and we confess that on turning 
to the plates at the end of the book, we regretted to see all the 
old figures of fossils which were published in the original 
‘Silurian System’ still retained. The remains which sat for 
these portraits were no doubt the most perfect which had been 
discovered at the time of the preparation of the original work, 
but since then far better specimens of many of them have been 
found; and why preserve figures of such poor fragments as 
those presented on plates iv., xvii., xix., when absolutely per- 
fect specimens are within easy reach ? 

A general classification and arrangement of the Silurian strata 
having thus been established in the exemplar districts of Shrop- 
shire and South Wales, the next step taken was to apply the 
key there obtained to other parts of our island where the grey- 
wacké or transition rocks were known to exist. Its first use was 
to correct an error into which all the geologists of the day, in- 
cluding Sir Roderick himself, had been unwittingly drawn. It 
had been observed that in traversing England from south-east 
to north-west—for example, in travelling now by the London 
and North-Western Railway from Euston-square to Dudley, 
we pass through a regular succession from younger to older 
rocks, or as Hugh Miller expressed it, we penetrate downwards 
into the earth’s crust. First the Tertiaries of London are left 
behind, then the Chalk, and so on in regular descending order 
through the Oolite, Lias, New Red Sandstone, and the Coal 
Measures, until the Upper Silurian, on which the railway station 


_ of Dudley stands, is reached. This order being observed, it is 
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not to be wondered that the geologists of 1835 should take it for 
granted that the same succession continued on through Wales, 
and that the farther they got to the north-west, the deeper they 
would be in the geological scale. Such was the universal opinion, 
one which was shared, as he candidly tells us, by Sir Roderick 
Murchison. In the meantime Professor Sedgwick, in prosecuting 
his survey of the North Welsh region, had discovered many 
fossiliferous strata, particularly in the neighbourhood of Bala, 
and some even near the summit of Snowdon; and, as a matter 
of course, the organisms from these beds, especially from the 
Snowdon ones, were at first looked upon as far more ancient than 
any which Sir Roderick had discovered, or by any possibility 
could discover, in the tracts he was exploring to the east of the 
Principality. But when these Welsh fossils came to be compared 
with the Shropshire ones, it appeared, to the surprise of every- 
body, that so far from being of a mo¥e ancient type than these, 
they were not even so old as the lowermost Silurian, but rather 
corresponded with those from the Caradoc rocks near Church 
Stretton. 

Equally satisfactory results were obtained in South Wales 
from the application of the Silurian classification ; and immense 
tracts of slaty and sandstone rocks in the counties of Cardigan, 
Carmarthen, and Pembroke yielded to the new nomenclature. 


‘So also in the lake districts of England, where Silurian rocks 


appear in great force, some of the lower members of the forma- 
tion—equivalents of the Arenig mountain of Wales—rising 
up into the picturesque mountains of Skiddaw and Saddleback ; 
while strata coeval with the Wenlock and Ludlow formations 
form the ridges on both sides of Windermere, and the series 
‘ terminates upwards in strata which, on the banks of the Lune 


_ €and near Kendal, are the counterparts of the uppermost zone 


‘ in the Silurian region.’ 

Passing into Scotland, we find in the south and again in the 
north-west immense districts occupied by Silurian rocks. 
‘Ranging on the whole from E.N.E. to W.S.W., they appear 
‘in considerable masses in Berwickshire and Roxburghshire, 
‘ and thence spread out in still larger areas over the counties of 
‘ Selkirk, Peebles, Dumfries, Kirkudbright, Galloway, Wigton, 
‘and Ayr. In short, they constitute, on the whole, the undulat- 
‘ing moory hills which, from their prevalent wildness of aspect, 
‘ have been called the South Highlands (or Southern Uplands)’ 
In the two last-mentioned counties the upper members of the 
system are seen to great advantage, being ‘ more copiously 
‘ charged with fossils than any other Silurian rocks in Scotland.’ 
The progress of the geological survey of Scotland under the 
Government geologists, Messrs. Howel] and Geikie, has thrown 
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much additional light upon many points which were necessarily 
obscure when the third edition of ‘Siluria’ was issued. This 
has especially been the case with regard to the Pentland Hills 
and the Upper Ludlow district, near Lesmahago, in Lanarkshire, 
which has lately been yielding some of the most extraordinary 
forms of Silurian crustaceans which have ever come to light. 

But it is in the north-west that Scottish geology has achieved 
its greatest triumphs during the last few years. In Sutherland- 
shire, more particularly on its western sea-board, there had been 
observed a great exposure of rocks which, on account of their 
altered crystalline character and apparent absence of fossils, had 
long baffled every attempt to decipher them. Although, so far 
back as 1851, Sir Roderick suggested that these strata might 
prove to be Lower Silurian, still, that this was the fact was not 
reduced to a certainty until the late Mr. Peach, of Wick, found 
in them fossils of the Llandeilo age; and in consequence they 
are now known as the equivalents of the unaltered Lower 
Silurians of the south of Scotland. In fact, these latter rocks, 
curving downwards towards the north from the Cheviot Hills, 
form an immense basin, in which the Old Red Sandstone and 
the Coal measures of the central Lowlands lie, and then 
reappear in a metamorphosed and crystalline condition from 
beneath these later formations, and constitute the wildly pictu- 
resque mountains and valleys of the northern Highlands. 
Rejoicing in an interpretation of this intricate region having been 
found at last, the author of ‘ Siluria’ adds :—‘ However, there- 
‘ fore, certain details may hereafter be settled, this great feature 
‘ of the reform in the classification of the older rocks of the north 
‘of Scotland stands out among the most prominent geological 
‘ advances which of late years have been made in Britain.’ 

But we have not yet mentioned all the late discoveries in this 
district. Old, inconceivably old, as are these Lower Silurian 
strata, they overlie certain rocks infinitely exceeding them in 
antiquity, to which, when we come to speak of Laurentia, we 
shall have occasion to return. We may observe, however, in 
passing, that it is a very singular circumstance, not only that 
we have here appearing for the only time in Britain, this most 
ancient of all known stratified rocks, which is developed so 
grandly in North America, but also that the Lower Silurian 
fossils, which were of such signal service in determining the 
geological horizon of these metamorphosed strata, have an un- 
mistakably American ‘facies ’; it is just as though when Nature 
had fashioned the good Scottish land she had forgotton all 
about that north-western extremity, the absence of which 
would have left Sutherlandshire more like a triangle in shape 
than the square it now appears in our maps, and in order to 
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rectify her omission had stolen a patch from the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

Whatever wrongs the Irish may have to complain of, that 
their island has been neglected in the distribution of Silurian 
rocks is certainly not one of them. The Government survey, 
under Mr. Jukes, is doing all that perseverance and con- 
summate skill can achieve in determining the true relations 
of the Palxozoic strata—in spite of the extensive disloca- 
tions and metamorphism which they exhibit—and in un- 
ravelling the very peculiar forms of primeval life which they 
in some places contain. He has had zealous predecessors in 
the same field. First among these appears, ‘ the veteran 
geologist Weaver ;’ then the late General Portlock, whose 
‘Report on Londonderry and parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh,’ 

ublished in 1843, contains the earliest illustrations of the 

wer Paleozoic fossils of Ireland. In Sir Richard Griffith’s 
great geological map of the island, such spots only were marked 
as Silurian from which organisms of that age had been obtained, 
but owing to his subsequent researches the fossil-yielding 
localities have been much extended, and the catalogue of Lower 
Paleozoic remains greatly enlarged. ‘In the central parts of 
‘the south of Ireland, or-on the western side of the granite of 
‘the Wicklow Hills, the limestones and schists of the Chair of 
‘ Kildare, which are replete with fossils, or the schists on the 
‘flanks of the Slieve Bloom Mountains, are classed as Lower 
‘ Silurian ; so also are several masses of these rocks at Portrave, 
‘ to the north of Dublin, and especially near Pomeroy in Tyrone,’ 
the field of General Portlock’s original researches. In the 
southern counties of Wexford and Waterford, the lower rocks 
of the system occur, though in a confused and insulated condi- 
tion; on the Waterford coast, however, beds, valuably fossili- 
ferous are found, apparently of Caradoc age. Tracing the course 
of these ancient strata towards the south-west, we observe 
that, unlike England, Ireland is not indebted to the Silurian 
system for those rocks which form so great a charm in her lake 
scenery ; for the splendid mountains which lie around Killarney 
are now known to be of Devonian age. On the western coast 
—so marred and furrowed with its eternal warfare with the 
swell and surge of the Atlantic—the Dingle promontory 
exhibits ‘a copious and unmistakable series of true Upper 
‘Silurian rocks and fossils, surmounted by Lower Devonian 
‘ schists, slates, grits, and sandstones.’ So, on further north- 
wards; ‘in travelling along the west coast, or by the Carboni- 
‘ ferous rocks of Clare, and the county of Galway, the geologist 
‘again meets with tracts which are replete with Silurian 
‘ fossils. Lying to the north of the picturesque mountains known 
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‘as the Bins of Connemara, these fossil bands, of rather older 
‘ date than the Dingle Silurians, occupy the bold and precipitous 
‘ sides of the deep Bay of Killery, and range over a considerable 
‘space eastwards, by Leenane, Maam, and Oughterard, to the 
‘shores of Loughs Corrib and Mask.’ 

The question then arises,—what is the true position of 
the altered crystalline rocks which, in Connemara and else- 
where, underlie the fossiliferous strata?—and the answer in- 
volves one of the most singular points in Hibernian geology ; 
for, observing that these rocks exhibit a succession of quartz, 
limestones, and mica-schists exactly similar to that seen in 
the north of Scotland, both Sir Roderick Murchison and 
Professor Harkness have come to the conclusion that ‘these 
‘Irish rocks are simply prolongations of the Scottish-Highland 
‘ series.” 

Much, however, still remains to be done for the unravellin 
of the Irish Silurians, and the task being committed to the 
skilful hands of the Government geologists, there is good hope 
that much of what is now obscure will in due time yield up the 
secrets of the ‘unsummed centuries,’ and add still further to 
the triumphs of this marvellous science, which can thus evoke a 
language from dumb stones, and wring from the strata the 
secrets which have been entrusted to their keeping. Enough has 
now been said to enable the most non-geological reader to form 
an idea of the immense importance of the Silurian classification, 
and to show him that its value is not by any means restricted 
to that exemplar region of Shropshire and South Wales where 
it was gained, but is of far-extending application, and has been 
the means of determining the relative position of immense tracts 
of country and enormous mountain masses in various parts of 
the United Kingdom. The total thickness of the whole system 
of Silurian rocks, from the Lingula zone to the uppermost 
Ludlow, as exemplified in this country, is estimated at about 
26,000 or 27,000 feet, equivalent to a vertical depth of about 
five miles. Who shall translate these figures into their equi- 
valent in time? What human intellect could grasp it, if it 
were so translated ? And yet this is but a small thing com- 
pared with the whole geological series. When the astronomer 
shall succeed in measuring and comprehending the measure 
of the distances revealed by his stupendous science, then, 
and not till then, may the geologist be enabled to grasp the 
bewildering eons of time which his equally illimitable science 
demands. 

In order to test the applicability of his new classification 
to foreign countries, Sir Roderick, in company with M. de 
Verneuil and Count Keyserling, visited Russia in 1840 and 1841. 
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The Silurian strata were found spreading over a large tract to the 
south-west of St. Petersburg; and notwithstanding their immense 
age—being equivalent to the crystalline lowest Silurian slates in 
Wile in so soft a state as to be used for modelling clay by the 
sculptors. But although extending over considerable areas, the 
whole series in Russia is of very slight thickness, ‘not, perhaps, 
‘ a fortieth part of the magnitude of the grand British deposits,’ 
In Sweden and Norway, the Lower Silurians are remarkably 
rich in fossils, yet their whole vertical depth never much 
exceeds 1,200 feet! ‘And yet this mass is as complete in the 
‘ development of life as the 30,000 feet of strata of the same 
‘age in Britain, which have been so much expanded by inter- 
‘ calations of igneous matter!’ The great European centre of 
Paleozoic rocks is, however, to be seen in Bohemia, where not 
only have rocks been found which are parallel to the English 
series, but, more fortunately still, a geologist has appeared, in 
the person of M. Barrande, who is to Germany what our own 
king of Siluria is to Britain. This eminent Frenchman has 
been unceasingly occupied during the last twenty-seven years 
in exploring the Silurian basin of Bohemia, sparing neither 
money, labour, nor time in the work; and it gives us some 
idea of his determination to accomplish his object, to read 
that, finding he could not get on with his Bohemian work- 
men in ordinary German, he actually set to work and acquired 
their Czech language, whose very title gives dismal forebodings 
of what it must be to learn! And when, in addition, we 
find that in Belgium, Brittany, Spain, Portugal, and Upper 
Italy, strata of Silurian age occur, to say nothing of their 
appearance in the mountain ranges of the Hartz, the Alps, 
and the Pyrenees, we perceive how large a portion of the 
European continent has yielded to the new nomenclature. In 
Asia, too, they have been observed in both Northern and 
Southern Siberia, in Mongolia, China, and in the ranges of 
the stupendous Himalaya. Among the few facts yet known 
respecting the geology of Africa, it has been ascertained that 
rocks older than the Beveaion occur in the north, and partially 
in the also south of that continent. The chief gold-bearing strata 
of Australia contain Lower Silurian fossils. But it isin the New 
World that the Lower Palzozoic rocks are seen in the grandest 
proportions, either flanking the Cordilleras, or spreading out in 
the broad plateaux of the southern hemisphere, or in the 
northern presenting a noble series which covers a great part 
of the Western States, and spreads out in enormous sheets over 
the Canadas, on showing, on the largest scale imaginable, the 
sime succession as in Britain; while several of the Arctic 
navigators, braving the perils of the polar regions in search of 
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the gallant Franklin, have met with familiar Dudley fossils 
even in the dreary realms of perpetual ice and snow. These 
facts cannot fail to convince every one of the truth and scientific 
value of the Silurian classification, seeing that it holds good all 
over the globe, and is as applicable to the remotest and most 
extended regions as it is to the little typical district in the west 
of England. 

Leaving for awhile the acknowledged domain of Murchison, 
we descend to the great rock-system which lies immediately 
beneath it—the evidence of a still further abyss of the in- 
calculable past. Nor need we spend nearly so much time in this 
division of our subject ; for having pointed out the many large 
areas occupied by the Silurian system, it will follow as a matter 
of course that where rocks of this group, particularly those of its 
Lower division, are extensively exhibited, there the natural base 
on which they rest may also be looked for. In the year 1831, when 
Sir Roderick undertook the task of examining the district now 
known as the typical Siluria, Professor Sedgwick entered upon 
a similar survey in North Wales, and in 1835 announced to the 
British Association, assembled in Dublin, as the result of his 
labours, the fact of a great group of slaty rocks lying beneath 
the Silurian, to which, from its prominence in Wales, he gave 
the appropriate name ‘Cambrian.’ As might have been antici- 
pated, these two great champions of geology found it no easy 
matter to settle the boundaries of their respective territories— 
a difficulty which led to a controversy which to this day is 
undecided between them. The fact of this dispute of terms is 
well known, and the spirit in which it has been carried on 
deserves to be known no less generally, so that we feel that no 
apology is necessary for quoting the following words of the 
large-hearted hero of Siluria, with which he closes one of his 
papers on the subject. ‘Lastly,’ he says, ‘let me say to those who 
‘ do not understand the nature of the social union of the members 
‘of the Geological Society, that the controversy which has 
‘ prevailed between the eloquent Woodwardian Professor and 
‘myself has not for a moment interrupted our strong personal 
‘friendship. I am indeed confident we shall slide down the hill 
‘ of life with the same mutual regard which animated us formerly 
‘when climbing together many a mountain, both at home and 
‘ abroad.’ 

The truth is, this vexed question was one which could be decided 
only by an appeal to the fossils of the earlier system; and up 
to 1846 this appeal was impossible, for the very obvious reason 
that no organisms had been detected below the Llandeilo 
formation. In the meantime, M. Barrande, after ten years’ 
exploration in Bohemia, had discovered in a zone, which he 
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afterwards called ‘ primordiale,’ a new fauna, and one quite 

distinct from the overlying Silurian one. This fauna—we 
uote now from Sir Charles Lyell’s ‘Elements of Geology ’— 

. Barrande classed as the oldest member of the Silurian period, 
applying the term Silurian in Sir R. Murchison’s sense as com- 
— all the fossiliferous strata older than the Devonian. 

e spoke of it as occupying ‘le méme horizon que les formations 
‘ fossiliféres les plus anciennes de Suéde, de Norvége et des Isles 
‘ Britanniques;’ adding, ‘Il forme donc la base des terrains 
‘ protozoiques (an objectionable adjective, by the way, to use in 
‘paleontology) selon la derniére classification du Rey. Professeur 
‘Sedgwick.’ At length, however, the anxiously searched-for 
fossils began to appear also in this country ; first, in 1846, with 
a little shell called Lingula, hence the term ‘ Lingula flags.’ 
This led the way to more extended discoveries ; and during the 
last few years the perseverance of the members of the Govern- 
ment Survey in North Wales, recorded in Professor Ramsay’s 
invaluable memoir, and that of Messrs. Hicks and Salter in the 
neighbourhood of St. David’s, has been rewarded by the 
untombing of a remarkably rich assemblage of fossils, of a type 
widely different from those of the overlying strata. ‘The 
ese then arose, could this new fauna, according to M. 

arrande’s classification, be legitimately included in the Silurian 
system, in spite of its marked pre-Silurian character ? 

Some authorities— Lyell for example—would rank the 
Tremadoc and the Lingula series in one group, calling it Upper 
Cambrian, thus severing them altogether from Siluria; and 
yet little as their life-system may have in common with typical 
Silurian forms, it has still less with the few obscure organisms 
of Cambria proper—the Lower Cambrian of Sedgwick. ‘ All,’ 
write Messrs. Hicks and Salter, speaking of the Lower Lingula 
fauna of St. David’s, ‘is distinct and anterior, the genera 
‘lower in point of organization, the species more limited in 
‘ number, and even, with some remarkable exceptions, diminished 
“in size. We seem to be coming towards the zero of animal, 
‘if not of vegetable life.’ 

For our own part, we are quite content to take the arrangement 
proposed by Murchison and adopted by the officers of the 
Government Geological Survey, and to consider these rocks as 
forming the primordial base of the great Silurian system ; only 
we anticipate that before very long it will be found necessary to 
give that foundation a still greater importance than it has at 
present, by making it include not only the Lower Lingula flags, 
or ‘ Menevian’ formation, as Messrs. Hicks and Salter propose to 
designate them, and the Upper Lingula flags, but also the 
Lower Llandeilo (Arenig, of Sedgwick). We should then have 
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the Silurian system rising from a noble base indeed, whose 
distinguishing feature would be, that it commences with the 
era when the vitality of the primeval world received its first 
great quickening from a few obscure forms, into a rich and varied 
assemblage of organic life; while all below this ‘ Menwvian’ 
horizon in England and Wales, inclusive of the Harlech 
and Llanberis rocks, and their equivalents, would remain an 
undivided Cambria, of which the true base is at present 
unknown. 

The most eastern spot in England where strata of Cambrian 
age have been observed, is the Longmynd range in Shropshire, 
where they seem but little altered from their original state of 
marine mud. The hills which the tourist sees on his left 
hand in travelling up the valley of Church Stretton, from 
Ludlow to Shrewsbury, may well be regarded with veneration 
on account of their wonderful antiquity, for they may have been 
the first part of England to rise above the primeval ocean; and 
they certainly can boast of an antiquity which makes the great 
mountain ranges of the world, such as the Alps, Pyrenees, 
Andes, Atlas, and the towering Himalayas appear in comparison 
as but the upstarts of yesterday. It is, however, in Wales—the 
Cambria of geology as well as of history—that the system is to 
be seen on the finest scale, whether beheld in the fastnesses of 
Snowdonia, where it furnishes the celebrated slates of Llanberis, 
or in the neighbourhood of Harlech in Merionethshire. Passing 
down the west coast of the principality, we lose it under vast 
extensions of Lower Silurian strata, until it reappears in 
Pembrokeshire, where it enters largely into the formation of the 
barren hills of the Peninsula of St. David’s. One of the latest 
additions to our geological knowledge is the proof as established 
by Professor Harkness, that none of the rocks of the lake 
districts of Cumberland, which have so long been classed as 
Lower Silurian, or ‘Cambrian,’ are older than the Lower 
Llandeilo or Arenig. In the Highlands of Sutherlandshire, 
however, it is brought before our eyes in a very picturesque 
manner by the frontispiece of Sir Roderick’s volume, that the 
Cambrian system enters conspicuously into the wild and lonely 
scenery of Loch Assynt. Ireland, too, may well be proud of her 
Cambrian rocks as exhibited in the County Wicklow; for at 
Bray Head, immediately opposite Anglesea and Carnarvon, they 
have yielded organisms which were long regarded as the first 
traces of life known, and which even now appear to be the 
oldest fossils which have as yet been met with in the United 
Kingdom. 

Cambria having so long been regarded as the lowest system 
of stratified deposits, the ne plus ultra of the strata, it was 
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with no little surprise that, scarcely more than a dozen years 
ago, the fact of an underlying mass of sedimentary rocks was 
received by the scientific world. Such, however, was the case; 
for Sir William Logan, the Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, had incontestibly shown the existence in that 
country of an immense formation, far older than the Cambrian, 
stretching over at the very least 200,000 square miles, and for 
which, in consequence of their great development on the northern 
shores of the river St. Lawrence, he proposed, about 1854, the 
name of Laurentian. This was certainly one of the greatest 
discoveries of modern geology, as it was a revealing of ‘the 
‘foundation-stone of all Paleozoic deposits in the crust of the 
‘globe, wherever their foundations are known;’ and Sir 
Roderick Murchison honours the discoverer by dedicating to him 
the Fourth Edition of ‘Siluria.’? Besides their vast range in 
Canada, and in the State of New York, where they compose the 
Adirondack mountains, Laurentian rocks have been detected in 
the Old World; and their discovery in Britain by the founder 
of the Silurian system has added yet another wreath of triumph 
to a brow already pretty heavily laden with such symbols of fame. 
At present there is only one locality in our island where this 
foundation-stone on which all its other strata rest can be seen, 
and that is on the Western coast of Sutherlandshire, where, as 
we have already stated, the American aspect of the rocks and 
fossils is so remarkable a characteristic. Other observers had 
long ago been struck with certain peculiarities in the way in 
which the strata of this region succeed each other, and so far 
back as 1827 Sir Roderick and Professor Sedgwick had examined 
them; but as no fossils had then been found in the upper rocks 
of the group, and the Silurian and Cambrian classifications had 
not at that time seen the light, it was totally impossible even for 
these experienced geologists to discover their order and succession. 
Again in 1855, Sir Roderick, in company with Professor Nichol, 
returned to the charge, and the result of their united acumen 
was nothing less than the re-arrangementof the strata which 
compose a large portion of the north of Scotland: certain sand- 
stones which had been called, even by Hugh Miller, the Old Red, 
were found to be Lower Silurian; these rested upon ‘red and 
purple’ hard grits and conglomerates which turned out to be 
Cambrian ; and these in turn were seen to repose abruptly on 
what was first called ‘ Fundamental Gneiss,’ but subsequently, in 
deference to Sir William Logan’s newly-proposed term, Lau- 
rentian. 

The great Canadian geologist thus divides his system— 
Upper Laurentian or Labrador Series, - 
Lower Laurentian; 


Laurentian 
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and he estimates the united thickness of the two groups at not 
less than 30,000 feet. 

Space altogether forbids our entering upon any details as 
to the display of rocks of this age in other countries; suffice it 
to say, that the system and its classification promises to be 
of equally world-wide application with the Cambrian and the 
Silurian. It appears to prevail on a large scale in Norway, Ba- 
varia, and Bohemia ; in the latter country having been observed 
by Sir Roderick Murchison to form the bottom rocks of the 
Silurian basin, which has been so ably explored by M. Barrande. 
Enough, however, we trust has now been said for our readers to 
form some idea of the progress which has been made in Geolo- 
gical Science during the last forty years, with regard to the 
Lower Paleozoic formations. We began by observing that up to 
the year 1830, nothing was known below the Old Red Sandstone, 
and very little of that. There the already long series of the 
Tertiary, Secondary, and Upper Primary epochs terminated 
in a chaos of obscure sedimentary masses, believed to be alike 
destitute of any regular order, and devoid of fossils; now, 
beyond that horizon lie the three great kingdoms of Siluria, 
Cambria, and Laurentia. We have endeavoured to present the 
reader with a sketch of the history of these three vast geolo- 
gical territories, and of the classifications which they have 
respectively received from their discoverers; it therefore only 
remains for us to attempt to lay before him, as concisely as 
may be, some account of the inhabitants of these primeval 
realms; or, in other words, to show what is the testimony 
derived from such organic remains as have been recovered from 
the depths of the remotest past, respecting the forms in which 
life seems to have made its first appearance on the surface of 
our planet. 

In following up the course of a great river—our own Thames 
for example—to its source, we observe that rot only do its 
waters flow through ever-varying changes of country and 
scenery, but that the higher we ascend, the less considerable 
does this volume become—first one, then another of the more 
important tributaries is left behind, until the broad and flashing 
stream, which in its lower reaches bears the commercial navies 
of England on its bosom, becomes no wider than a village 
brook ; and this, as we press still further onward, shrinks to 
a tiny rivulet, brawling among the multitudinous stones; until at 
a well-known spot on the Cottswold Hills, within easy pic-nicing 
distance of the town of Cheltenham, the waters are seen 
bubbling out of the ground—born as it were with a smile,— 
and then breaking out in a happy laugh, they hurry away to 
fulfil their splendid destiny. Where can we find an apter illus- 
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tration of the great stream of Life on the earth? Seen as we 
now see it, it is as it were the overflowing expanse of a many- 
tributaried river, teeming with every conceivable variety of 
organic life on earth, in air, and in water, from the humblest 
animalcule, to man created in the image of his God. But as we 
follow up the course of this stream through the geologic ages, 
we not only find it passing through perpetually changing forma- 
tions, but we find also that the higher we ascend into the past, 
the more restricted it becomes. One after another its tributaries 
are left behind; man himself, the crown of animal life, is the 
first to disappear; then, after a considerable distance, the 
mammals are no longer seen; next the birds are lost sight of ; 
then the reptiles, until when we arrive at the Devonian, or 
Old Red Sandstone, the extreme limit to which, be it remem- 
bered, only forty years ago the stream had been traced, and 
where at that time it was thought to disappear altogether. 
The highest organism which it contains are fishes. Now, 
however, it has been tracked,—considerably diminishing in its 
volume—through the regions of Siluria, and even, though but as 
a feebly trickling brooklet, deep into Cambria, where its appear- 
ance was so very scanty, only exhibiting a very few forms of 
exceedingly low type, that a still more ancient revelation was 
not to be expected. However, a still more ancient form has 
been discovered, but under conditions that make it very pro- 
bable that no distinctly preserved organisms of much anterior 
date will ever be gazed upon by man. Of course we do not 
presume for an instant to say that we have found the remains of 
the very earliest things that lived in this world, far from it; 
but we do say that it is very improbable that distinct fossils 
of an earlier age will ever be discovered. Standing at the Seven 
Springs on the Cottswold Hills, we do not see the infant Thames 
till it breaks from underground ; what course its waters may 
take in welling to the surface we cannot tell; so in regard 
to the most ancient known fossil, we do not say here life began ; 
but, here we recognise its forms with certainty for the first time. 
But before any distinct organism had been discovered in the 
Laurentian strata, Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, the Chemist of the 
Government Survey of Canada, had suspected the presence of 
organic matter from the appearance of great beds of iron ore, 
and the occurrence of metallic sulphurets; and in 1857 a rock- 
specimen was brought to Sir William, in which an animal 
structure seemed something more than merely suppositious. It 
was not, however, until 1863, that more perfect specimens were 
met with, and their organic nature proved beyond a doubt. As 
may be well imagined, no pains were spared in trying to 
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decipher these, by far the most ancient indications of life which 
were known; and now it is well established that the Eozoén—- 
the ‘life-dawn’ fossil as it has been named, is nearly related 
to the sponge family, and belongs to the class of Rhizopod fora- 
minifers, one of the most rudimentary groups of the radiate 
division of the animal kingdom. 4s all that can be said on this 
intensely interesting fossil is ably summed up in the words 
of Dr. Dawson of Montreal, we venture to quote them at length 


from Vol. XXI. of the ‘ Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society.’ He writes :— 


‘Though the abundance and wide distribution of Eozoén, and the 
important part it seems to have acted in the accumulation of lime- 
stone, indicate that it was one of the most prevalent forms of animal 
existence in the seas of the Laurentian period, they do not imply the 
non-existence of other organic beings. On the contrary, independently 
of the indications afforded by the limestones themselves (worm-burrows 
have been observed), it is evident that, in order to the existence and 
growth of these large Rhizopods, the waters must have swarmed with 
more minute animal or vegetable organisms on which they could 
subsist. On the other hand, though this is a less certain inference, 
the dense calcareous skeleton of Eozodn may indicate that it also was 
liable to the attacks of animal enemies. It is also possible that the 
growth of Eozoén, or the deposition of the serpentine and pyroxene in 
which its remains have been preserved, or both, may have been con- 
nected with certain oceanic depths and conditions, and that we have as 
yet revealed to us the life of only certain stations in the Laurentian 
seas. Whatever conjectures we may form on these more problematic 
points, the observations above detailed appear to establish the 
following conclusions :—First, that in the Laurentian period, as in sub- 
sequent geological epochs, the Rhizopods were important agents in 
the accumulation of beds of limestone ; and secondly, that in this early 
period these low forms of animal life attained to a development, in 
point of magnitude and complexity, unexampled, in so far as yet 
known, in the succeeding ages of the earth’s history. This early 
culmination of the Rhizopods is in accordance with one of the great 
laws of the succession of living beings ascertained from the study of 
the introduction and progress of other groups ; and should it prove 
that these great Protozoans were really the dominant type of animals 
in the Laurentian period, this fact might be regarded as an indication 
that in these ancient rocks we may actually have the records of the 
first appearance of animal life on our planet.’ 


After this transient glimpse of the world’s Life-stream which 
the very foundation rocks of all have afforded us, we lose sight 
of it fur a long lapse of ages. We cannot for a moment, 
however, believe that although the Upper Laurentians have not 
as yet presented us with any forms, that it did not still con- 
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tinue to flow, and with an augmenting current; we do not 
believe that when the globe was once fitted to be the abode of 
life, that that life was again withdrawn, rather do we hold that 
the spark of vitality, as a vestal fire in Nature’s temple, was never 
suffered to die out, but was, on the contrary, continually increased ; 
for when we strike the stream again, we observe a very decided 
improvement in its volume, though it is still an insignificant 
rivulet compared with the mighty flood it is destined to become. 
It is not until the kingdom of Laurentia is passed and we enter 
Cambria, that we see it again; and as we have already stated, 
it is in rocks of this period, forming the bold promontory of 
Bray Head in Ireland, that life-forms of this exceedingly low 
geological horizon were originally detected. These were dis- 
covered in 1844, by Dr. Oldham, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and were subsequently described by Professor Edward Forbes as 
Zoophytes,* bearing a general similarity to corallines, and they 
received from him the particularly appropriate name of 
Oldhamia, in honour of their discoverer. In the same rocks, 
and in the Longmynd, numberless worm-burrows have been 
seen, very like those which any sandy shore now exhibits; 
in fact it is singular how much resemblance appears to exist 
between the earliest inhabitants of the primeval oceans, and 
the lower forms of sea-life at the present day. They seem to 
have been but little affected by ‘ the roll of the ages.’ This may 
be accounted for, not only by the fact that creatures of very 
low organization do not exhibit the like tendency to vary 
from the original type as those of more complicated structure, 
but also by the fact that some groups of animals have the faculty 
of accommodating themselves to altered circumstances better 
than others, and like good travellers, can live on almost any- 
thing, and make themselves at home almost anywhere. At 
all events on the very rocks which entomb the remains of 
sea plants, which once waved their delicate branches in the 
waters of the Cambrian ocean, the sea plant of ‘the present day 
flourishes in a nearly allied form, and, as Professor Nichol 
says, ‘the same sand is now lying in the same place, and beings 
of like organization are still burrowing it out for food or 
shelter. Yet the mind almost refuses to grasp the myriad ages 
that have intervened. The poor worm or insect in its daily 
occupation was building itself a monument—ere perennius, a 
tomb more enduring than king or kaiser.’ But the lower 
Cambrian rocks tell even more than this of the secrets of 
the past, for the beautifully-preserved ripple-marks of the 
Longmynd strata, their rain-prints, and sun-cracks, tell us 


plainly, that had we stood upon those Shropshire hills when 
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they were but the mud-banks of the Cambrian ocean, we should 
have seen the waves of the ebbing tide seething at our feet ; 
the strong rain driven aslant by the gale would have fallen upon 
us; or at another time, the sun would have shone out bright 
and scorching from behind the drifting clouds, just as similar 
phenomena are now occurring. 

As we have already observed, the entrance to the Primordial 
zone is marked by a very apparent quickening of vitality. In 
the Menzevian or lowest distinct formation of the great Silurian 
base, we mark the introduction of shell-fish,—the first known 
belonging to the Lingule, a family which, if a long pedigree be 
a proof of respectability, must be very respectable indeed, for it 
figured among the very earliest in creation, and has held its 
own, on to the present day. Here, too, comes upon the scene 
for the first time (though some obscure fossils seem to indicate 
that they lived in the preceding Longmynd era) the earliest 
distinct appearance of the Trilobites—beings so entirely unlike 
anything now existing, and so distinctively peculiar to the 
primeval ages,—for the whole group had passed away for ever 
from creation before the close of the Palaeozoic period,—that it is 
impossible not to regard their remains as quite the most inter- 
esting relics which the more ancient rocks have preserved. 

Perhaps there is no creature we are familiar with that gives 
us so good an idea of the trilobites as the common woodlouse ; 
and if we imagine his armour-plated back, instead of showing 
only one arch or lobe from side to side to be tri-lobed, and 
his legs absent; and further, if we make him capable of 
assuming a Protean variety of size and shape, now no larger 
than a house-fly, and now as big as a good sized lobster, now 
bristling all over with spikes and spines, and now as sleek 
and smooth as a dolphin; in some cases possessing simple, and 
in other compound eyes of surpassing beauty and mechanism, 
we shall be able to form a very fair idea of the creatures which 
filled the place of our present lobsters and crabs in the primeval 
ocean. ‘The eye of one genus of these crustaceans—the 
Phacops, has long been regarded as one of the wonders of 
the ancient world, and is often cited as an example of what has 
been philosophically inferred from a single fossil, as may be 
gathered from the following well-known words of the late 
Dr. Buckland :— 


**With respect to the waters (of the Palsozoic seas), we conclude 
that they must have been pure and transparent enough to allow the 
passage of light to organs of vision, the nature of which is so fully 
disclosed by the state of perfection in which they are preserved. 
With regard to the atmosphere, also, we infer that, had it differed 
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materially from its actual condition, it might have so far affected the 
rays of light, that a corresponding difference from the eyes of existing 
crustaceans would have been found in the organs on which the im- 
pressions of such rays were then received. Regarding light itself, 
also, we learn from the resemblance of these most ancient organiza- 
tions to existing eyes, that the mutual relations of light to the eye, 
and of the eye to light, were the same at the time when crustaceans, 
endowed with the faculty of vision, were first placed at the bottom of 
the primeval seas, as at the present moment.’ 


But the basement rocks of the Silurian system not only 
contain several genera of these fantastic-looking creatures— 
some of them being the largest and most highly ornamented of 
any of the family—but likewise shells of the Brachiopod and 
Pteropod classes, and-some sponges, together with the earliest 
examples of another exclusively Silurian form—the Cystideans— 
of whose appearance an idea may be gained by imagining a sea- 
urchin minus its prickles, growing tulip-fashion, on the top of 
a jointed foot-stalk. As we ascend into the ‘Upper Lingula 
flags ’ we observe an increasing profusion of crustacea—including 
an extraordinary specimen of the Phyllopod tribe. 

It has often surprised us that the Arenig formation should 
ever have been grouped with the Llandeilo, and still more that 
it should have been called the Lower Liandeilo, seeing that its 
organisms, as Lyell tells us, are ‘all differing in species from the 
‘ so-called Upper” Landeilo.’ If, however, our anticipation 
should prove correct, that it will be found advisable sooner or 
later to date the Lower Silurians proper from the latter formation, 
then these Arenig rocks will fall into a more natural position as 
constituting the summit of the great ‘Primordial’ base of the 
Silurian system, which, from the fact of their genera being 
characteristically Silurian, would certainly appear to be their 
true place. Now for the first time the fauna is joined by the 
Encrinites or sea-lilies—the feather-flowers of the Nereides’ 
gardens—and the most graceful of all the forms of marine life ; 
and a family, moreover, which has managed to keep its footing, 
though now in sadly reduced circumstances, up to the present 
day, being still to be found in the West Indies, while one 
diminished member of it, the pretty little Comatuda rosacea or Rosy 

Feather-star, has been fished up by Mr. Gosse on the Devonshire 
coast. Another very curious class of zoophytes begins now to 
appear, particularly where the sea-bottom shows a muddy rather 
than a sandy nature, and this is the Graptolites, related, it is 
surmised, to the existing Sea-pens, Virgularia and Pennatula of 
our own seas, and showing in their fossil state a wonderful 
variety of extraordinary forms; some looking more like a deli- 
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cate saw made of a piece of watch-spring than anything else; 

sometimes straight with short teeth, and sometimes loosely coiled 
with long ones. Some species are serrated on one side only, 
others on both, while some still more eccentric in their appear- 
ance, as if anticipating the forms of vegetable life, branch off 
into two or more arms, or even do their best to look as much as 
possible like leaves. From the abundance of their remains in 
certain situations, these zoophytes must have formed quite little 
forests in the Silurian seas; but they are distinctively Silurian, 
never appearing ‘beyond the limits of those rocks, while as a 
rule the branched varieties are confined to the lower division of 
the system, and the simple ones to the upper. 

From this stage the fauna peculiar to the Lower Silurian age 
appears in all its luxuriance, exhibiting a decided change as it 
passes from the Llandeilo to the Caradoc, when many new forms, 
and amongst them the star-fishes, are added ; and the language 
of the rocks now becomes so distinct as to give us tolerably clear 
indications as to the aspect our island must have presented at 
this period, as well as to afford us a vast deal of infor- 
mation concerning the aboriginal inhabitants. The western 
tracts of England in the Caradoc period were covered 
by a shallow ocean, with here and there a low island rising 
out of it, these islands being the tops of the Malverns, the 
Shropshire and the Welsh mountains, and some of the Cornish 
hills ; all else was a waste of waters in which no fish ever swam, 
and whose surf was the only sound to break the eternal 
silence. Even what had been divided from the waters showed 
no sign of vegetation, for God had not yet said, ‘ Let the earth 
‘ bring forth grass, and herb yielding seed after its kind ;’ and 
the only representatives of the vegetable kingdom were the 
Thallogens of the tidal waters. Strangely low would have been 
the aspect of life we should have beheld, could we have bent down 
and gazed into the transparent depths of that primeval ocean, 
nothing higher in the scale than creatures corresponding to the 
crabs and cuttle-fish of our own seas! The waters, indeed, are 
teeming with lower forms of life ; Trilobites of all shapes and 
sizes, and especially the pretty little Trinucleus with its dotted 
fringe and trailing spines, crawl by thousands in the stiller 
creeks and shallows, now rudely pushing their way amongst 
the foot-stalks of waving Lingula, and now disturbing colonies 
of Graptolites, intent on seeking their food amongst the silt, and 

possibly finding in the sea-worms the prey best suited to their 
taste. The Molluscs, too, are exceedingly abundant, showing 
all the five classes whose shells were capable of preservation ; 
for, of course, the Tunicates would stand no more chance of 
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being immortalized in this way than a sea-anemone. The 
Conchifera, now so common in modern waters, appear, though 
sparingly, and the Pteropods, who pass their lives in the open 
sea, were then, as they have always been, the smallest group of 
all; though, if the Tentaculites belong to it, which is uncertain, 
they make up in individual numbers for a paucity of species. 
The Brachiopods, so scarce in recent seas, form the prevalent 
class, and include the Atrypa, Discina, and Lin 3 many 
beautiful species of Orthis, the earliest known Rhynconella, 
and the newly-introduced genus of Strophomena. Large 
Gasteropods, both coiled and spiral, exhibit high types of shell 
beauty, while every now and then a huge Orthoceras drifts by 
to the consternation of the Trilobites large and small, spine- 
armed and smooth alike, who well know that for all his looks 
of flabby inactivity, the embrace of those flexible arms of his is 
certain death to them, while we are shown that even the 
primeval seas swarmed with tyrants of the same class, and quite 
as formidable as M. Victor Hugo’s octopus. 

A decided change, as we have already pointed out, comes over 
the Llandovery rocks which overlie the Caradoc. We are now 
met by many indications that we have left the region of Lower 
Siluria, and are passing through a group of intermediate or 
transitional character, preparatory to entering Upper Siluria. 
This change is seen not only in the composition of the strata, 
which get more gravelly and sandy and less muddy than they 
were, but in the appearance of the animal remains entombed in 
them; and these, while they still show in the inferior division 
many Lower Silurian forms (though most of the older Trilobites 
have disappeared) are, in the superior member of the group, 
unquestionably more connected with those of Upper Siluria. 

Now that the stream of life has entered the Upper Silurian 
age, it expands to a goodly breadth, and the little rill of Laurentia 
is now a river; for the waters, obedient to the Almighty fiat, 
have brought forth abundantly ‘the moving (marg. creeping) 
creature that hath life,’* though not as yet aught higher in 
the creative scale. We do not know of any more impressive 
evidence of the teeming luxuriance of life in the Wenlock sea, 
than is gained by a walk along the slanting sides of the Wren’s 
Nest Hill near Dudley. This spot has additional interest as 
being the locality where the indefatigable Hugh Miller saw for 
the first time rocks of this age, and his record of the impression 


* The literal translation of the words, ry} Oran wit, Gen. i. 20, is, 
‘ Let the waters swarm with creeping things,’ words it is impossible not 
to see fulfilled in these Silurian oceans: look, for example, at some of 
the slabs of Dudley limestone in the Jermyn-street Museum ! 
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they gave him of Upper Silurian life is so charming, that we 
cannot forbear quoting it at length :— 

‘I came up,’ he writes, ‘to its grey lines of sloping precipice, and 
found them so thickly charged with their sepulchral tablets and 
pictorial epitaphs, that, like the walls of some Egyptian street of 
tombs, almost every square yard bears its own lengthened inscription. 
These sloping precipices, situated as they now are in central England, 
once formed a deep sea bottom, far out of reach of land, whose green 
recesses were whitened by innumerable corals and corallines, amid 
which ancient shells, that loved the profounder depths, terebratula (he 
would now have written rhynconella) leptena, and spirifer, lay 
anchored ; while innumerable trilobites crept sluggishly above 
zoophyte and mollusc, on the thickly inhabited platform ; and the 
orthoceras and the bellerophon floated along the surface high over- 
head. A strange story, surely, but not more strange than true; in 
at least the leading details there is no possibility of mistaking the 
purport of the inscriptions. 

‘ The outer front of the precipice we find composed ot carbonate of 
lime, alternating with thin layers of a fine-grained aluminous shale, 
which yields to the weather, betraying, in every more exposed portion 
of the rock, the organic character of the limestone. Wherever the 
unpalpable shale has been washed away, we find the stone as sharply 
sculptured beneath as a Chinese snuff-box ; with this difference, how- 
ever, that the figures are more nicely relieved, and grouped much more 
thickly together. We ascertain that every component particle of the 
roughened ground on which they lie, even the most minute, is organic. 
It is composed of portions of the most diminutive zoophytes—retipora, 
or festinella, or the microscopic joints of thread-like crinoideal ten- 
tacula ; while the bolder figures that stand up in high relief over it 
are delicately sculptured shells of antique type and proportions, 
crustacea of the trilobite family, corals massive or branched, graceful 
gorgonia, and the stems and pelvic bulbs of crinoidea. The impalpable 
shales of the hill seem to have been deposited from above—the soil of 
aluminous shores carried far by the sea, and thrown down in the calm 
on beds of zoophytes and shells ; whereas the lime appears elaborated, 
not deposited : it grew upon the spot slowly and imperceptibly as age 
succeeded age—a secretion of animal life. 

‘After passing slowly around the hill, here striking off a sheil, 
there disinterring a Trilobite—here admiring some huge mass of chain- 
coral, that, even when in its recent state, I could not have raised 
from the ground—there examining, with the assistance of the lens, the 
minute meshes of some net-like festinella, scarce half a nail’s-breadth 
in area—I set me down in the sunshine in the opening of a deserted 
quarry, hollowed in the dome-like front of the hill, amid shells and 
corallines that had been separated from the shaley matrix by the 
disintegrating influences of the weather. The organisms lay as thickly 
around me as recent shells and corals on a tropical beach. The labours 
of Murchison had brought me acquainted with their forms, and with 
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the uncouth names given them in this late age of the world, so many 
long creations after they had been dead and buried, and locked up in 
rock ; but they were new to me in their actually existing state as 
fossils ; and the buoyant delight with which I squatted among them, 
glass in ‘hand, to examine and select, made me smile a moment 
after, when I bethought me that my little boy Bill could have shown 
scarce greater eagerness, when set down for the first time, in his third 
summer, amid the shells and pebbles of the sea-shore. But I dare 
say most of my readers, if transported for a time to the ocean shores 
of Mars or of Venus, would manifest some such eagerness in ascer- 
taining the types in which, in these remote planets, the Creator 
exhibits life. And here, stvewed thickly around me, were the shells 
and corals of the Silurian ocean—an ocean quite as dissimilar in its 
— to that of the present day, as the oceans either of Mars or 
enus.’ 


Nor do the forms of primeval life lose aught of their mar- 
vellous character as we draw towards the close of the Silurian 
period ; on the contrary, they assume, if possible, a still stranger 
aspect, such as might well have suggested to a Floris some 
valuable hints for the monsters of his weird imagination. The 
crystalline limestone of the Wenlock rocks is now exchanged for 
a prevalence of soft mudstone; which, however despicable in 
the eyes of the stonemason, affords rich harvests to the fossil- 
hunter, who finds it crowded with beautifully-preseved remains. 
-Among the most striking of these are the star-fishes, which in 
some favoured spots in Shropshire are wonderfully abundant, 
and show that this highly-organized class of the radiates must 
have lain in abundance on the mud banks of the Lower Ludlow 
seas. In fact, a very decided advance is visible everywhere, not 
only in the radiates, but also in the articulate and molluscan 
animals. The Trilobites indeed have now seen their best days, 
and are disappearing rapidly from the face of creation ; but the 
imagination can hardly realize the other crustaceans which now 
become plentiful—creatures of a shape partaking both of that 
of the shrimp and the lobster, and attaining a /ength of seven 
or eight feet ! The carnivorous Cephalopods, too, have left their 
‘bones’ by thousands in these strata, to show how abundantly 
they must have inhabited the Ludlow seas. The new edition of 
‘Siluria’ closes with a postscript, in which Sir Roderick adds 
that he finds in M. Barrande’s new book on the Silurian system 
of central Bohemia proofs that these Cephalapods attained their 
greatest development in the Silurian period, and so confirm- 
ing his ‘established geological postulate, that, with the excep- 
‘tion of its youngest member, the Silurian system was an 
‘ “ invertebrate Period ” of immensely long duration.’ He had 
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previously suggested that until the introduction of fishes the 
exuberant abundance of the lower animals had been kept in 
bounds by these ‘cuttle-fish,’ and, therefore, he is gratified 
‘to find that the numbers of the latter in those early days 
‘infinitely exceeded that of which we have hitherto had any 
‘ knowledge.’ 

But the greatest glory of the Lower Ludlow rocks is that 
they have yielded the oldest known fish. This was found in 
1859, by Mr. Lee, of Caerleon, and we naturally ask, with 
some curiosity, what this, not only first fish, but also first 
Vertebrate is like: is it at the bottom of the scale of fish life ? 
does it partake at all of a molluscan or articulate character? is 
it at all like a developed Cephalopod, or an exalted Crustacean ? 
Not a bit; it is a Pteraspis of by no means low organization, 
showing a relationship to the very respectable sturgeon family ; 
and, as Sir Roderick Murchison observes, ‘ was just as mar- 
‘ vellously constructed as the last fish which made its appear- 
‘ ance, or is now living in our seas’ Previous to this discovery, 
the earliest fishes known were those of that wonderful pheno- 
menon in nature, the Ludlow bone-bed—a formation which cer- 
tainly offers some of the most startling problems that paleon- 
tology has ever presented for solution, and one which, but for 
the now ascertained fact that some vertebrates of the same class 
previously existed in the Lower Ludlow times, would almost 
make us fancy that Nature, in order to assert her freedom even 
from the binding law of fixing no boundaries, had for once, 
without the slightest previous intimation, called into existence 
a prodigious multitude of creatures of an altogether entirely 
new type and structure. At the top of the Upper Ludlow 
formation, and consequently at the very close of the great period 
of Silurian life, we find a stratum, varying in thickness from 
one inch to twelve, extending from Ludlow to a distance of 
forty-five miles into Herefordshire and Gloucestershire, com- 
posed of nothing more nor less than the remains—the bones, 
spines, and shagreen—of small placoid fishes! When the 
number of individuals it must have required to die, in order to 
compose a single square inch of this fish-cake is considered, we 
scarcely know whether the prodigious creation, or the un- 
paralleled and apparently instantaneous destruction of such 
myriads is the more extraordinary fact of the two. The 
sudden appearance and equally sudden destruction of this 
multitudinous host is equally mysterious, as showing a com- 
plete departure from the ordinary gradual and uncon- 
vulsionary character of the operations of nature. This bone-bed 
is also celebrated for containing the earliest evidence of a 
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terrestrial flora ; this isseen in the appearance of numerous sphe- 
rical bodies, ascertained by Dr. Hooker to be the seeds of club- 
mosses ; thus proving the neighbourhood of dry land sufficient] 
divided from the waters for the reception and growth of land- 
lants. 

. With this uppermost member of the Ludlow formation the 
vast Silurian period terminates, passing into that of the Devonian 
or Old Red Sandstone, which it is not our present object to con- 
sider. We have endeavoured to lay before our readers a sketch 
of the order and succession of the rocks of the three great 
natural systems of Siluria, Cambria, and Laurentia, and of the 
general aspect in which life existed on the earth during the 
immeasurably ‘remote ages of their formation. We have seen 
that life appearing, as it were, like a little rill comprising nothing 
higher than the lowly foraminifer and the obscure annelid, in 
the very botton rocks of the world, the lower Laurentian ; 
then, after losing sight of it for an indefinite period, we struck 
its course again in the Cambrian strata, and saw that it was 
still very feeble. As the great Silurian epoch began to dawn 
we observed signs of a great quickening into new and higher 
forms of vitality; the molluscan and crustacean types were 
then added, which eventually produced—more particularly the 
former—the dominant forms of marine existence during the 
greater part of that age; while as far as the vegetable world 
is concerned, nothing in these early periods of more exalted 
organism than the alge has left its impress on the rocks. We 
rapidly followed the course of the stream—now become of con- 
siderable volume—as it pursued its way, ever acquiring new 
forms and progressive additions throughout the prolonged 
Silurian age, which, not until it was about to close, gave it the 
important addition of the vertebrates, as represented by the 
lowest class of that great division, fishes; while at the same 
time the flora presents the first intimation of the creation of 
land plants. We now leave it as it flows onward through the 
Upper Paleozoic period, the Secondary and the Tertiary, and 
the recent, swelling during its course with the successive 
creations of the reptile, the bird, and the mammal, until at 
last it receives the culminating glory and dignity of organic 
perfection, in the person of the Adamic man, a being only ‘a 
little lower than the angels.’ 

It is not until we regard the old rocks which reveal so much 
of what had hitherto lain hidden and unsuspected concerning 
the Great Creator’s life-scheme for the earth, that our fresh ac- 
quaintance with them appears in its true value. They are witnesses 
to the manner in which life was introduced upon our planet ; 
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and in proportion as they tell us this, their testimony assumes 
an almost sacred degree of interest. In concluding our sketch, 
therefore, we would point out what appear to be some of 
the most striking conclusions to be drawn from the facts which 
have already been observed. In the first place, then, we are 
met by the clearest proofs that Life has been introduced upon 
the earth in a gradual and progressive succession from lower to 
higher types ; and further, we believe that each advance in the 
creative scale is the evidence of a new act of creation. Were it 
not so, had there been a tendency in organic beings to develop 
upward into a higher form, and to degenerate downward into a 
lower, the fact could not have escaped the vigilant eyes which 
have been turned upon the fossils of the earliest strata for 
evidence on the point; and it would have been detected in an 
imperfect condition of organization which must have existed for 
a while while the strange metamorphosis was taking place. It 
is impossible to conceive of a coral passing into a shell-fish, or a 
trilobite turning into a fish, any more than of a fish fluttering 
itself into a bird, without perceiving that the shell or the fish, 
en with the bird, would, supposing each had been lucky 
enough to gain its end, have begun its career as an imperfect 
and immature shell, or fish, or bird. We do not deny the 
— of intermediate forms among the organisms of the 
older rocks, any more than we do their appearance among 
existing creatures; for example, the Platypus of Australia, 
or the Leaf-insect of the tropics; on the contrary, such 
forms are exactly such creations as we should expect on 
the part of Nature, who, as the rocks repeatedly convince us, 
abhors to draw a boundary line, and who, when she separates, 
connects. 

So far, however, from finding the earliest examples of any 
typical form in an immature or imperfect state, they are, as a 
rule, always in a high—if not their very highest—stage of 
development. The earliest known organism is, as we have 
seen, a Foraminifer, of «a ‘magnitude and complexity un- 
‘ exampled, in so far as yet known, in the succeeding ages of 
‘the earth’s history.’ The first shells show no sign of imper- 
fection, or of having been derived from anything else ; the first 
_ Trilobites attained a size and extravagance of ornamentation 
which no after species equalled: the other early crustaceans— 
the Pterygotus to wit—a creature certainly not less than seven 
or eight feet long, grew on a scale we should be sorry to see 
repeated by the shrimps and lobsters of our own day: and the 
first-known fish is by no means of low organization. These are 
facts incontestably asserting the relative independence of each 
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remains of the oldest rocks before our eyes, while on the one 
hand we admit the appearance among them of intermediate 
forms, we deny emphatically that they have afforded any proofs 
of organic imperfection or incompleteness. While the grada- 
tions of the ascending scale of creation are infinite, the lowliest 
sharer of the breath of life is, in its degree, as perfect as the 
highest. The earliest zoophyte is as admirably fitted for its 
place and functions in the Laurentian waters as is the most 
highly-developed fish or mammal for the fulfilment of the pur- 
poses of its creation at the present day ; as has been profoundly 
remarked, we think by St. Augustine, ‘not only is God in all 
‘ His works, but the All of God is in each of His works.’ 

This, then, is the lofty message which that other eternity— 
the Past—has transmitted to us through the rocks; they unrol 
before our eyes the Creator’s great plan, in which we read that 
the order, beauty, and perfection of the kingdom of animated 
life, as we now behold it, have existed from the day when the 
earth received its primal organism; and from which we there- 
fore learn that the manifold voices of the world around us do 
not sing alone, but are united with those of other creations long 
er passed away in the chorus of the grand Benedicite of 

ature. 


Art. V.—Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey. By ArTHuR 
Prenruyn Srantey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. London: 
John Murray. 1868. 


WesrminsteR ApBEY, in point of architectural magnificence, 
must yield to other ecclesiastical edifices in Europe; but, as 
it respects the comprehensiveness of its national character, and 
the variety of its historical associations, it stands unrivalled 
in the world. The specimens which it presents of Norman, 
Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Georgian art, are suggestive of 
the Royal dynasties of the same names whose fortunes are 
interlinked with the memories of the Minster. The revolutions 
of race are also marked on the building, as well as on the 
coronation chair which it contains. The tombs on the old floor, 
and the monuments upon the venerable walls, bring before us 
illustrious persons, of diversified genius and renown ;—warriors 
statesmen, philosophers, poets, to whom are added such men, 
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of science as form a new class of worthies on the roll of modern 
fame. As a building dedicated to the worship of God, 
and employed for Christian services on imperial occasions, it not 
only recalls images of state splendour, blended with acts of 
religious reverence, but it reminds us of forms of worship and 
phases of theological thought exceedingly different from each 
other: the Papist, the Anglican, and the Puritan having, at dif- 
ferent periods held its keys and ministered in its choir. France 
has its cathedral of Rheims, where, until of late, its sovereigns were 
anointed and crowned; and its Abbey Church of St. Denis, 
where so many of them lie buried. Spain has its Escurial, 
where the gorgeous charnel house of monarchs is united to 
the halls where they have kept high festival; and palace and 
tomb, with a convent of monks, form a strange trio of edifices. 
Russia has its Kremlin at Moscow, where side by side are three 
cathedrals, which were intended respectively for the coronation, 
the marriage, and the burial of the mighty Czars. Florence 
has its Santa Croce, the aisles of which are lined with monuments 
of some of her most illustrious sons; and Venice has its 
churches of S. Giovanni e Paolo, and of the Frari, adorned 
with tombs of doges, generals, admirals, and artists. But 
Westminster Abbey really is, to a very great extent—Rheims 
and St Denis, the Escurial and the Kremlin, Santa Croce, 
§. Giovanni e Paolo, and the Frari, all in one. From William 
the Conqueror to her present Majesty, all the kings and queens 
of Englan1 have been crowned at Westminster ; many of them 
sleep their last sleep under its pavement; two were married 
at its altar; and the multitude of distinguished Englishmen 
whose graves it contains, or whose names it memorializes, 
may well bewilder the visitor, who threads his way amidst 
its crowds of monuments. 

Whilst the Abbey is a very unique representation of 
England, her kings and queens, her constitution, her history, 
and her people, the book now before us, which we have read 
with unusual interest, is an equally unique representation of 
the Abbey. Although these memorials do not enter into 
artistic details, they indicate the character and meaning of the 
various parts of the edifice, its successive changes, its gradual 
growth. Its associations pass before the reader in pictorial 
array as he goes on from page to page ; but let us here remark, 
that if we may judge of others by ourselves, they will regret, when 
they come to copious descriptive extracts frem Macaulay, Froude, 
and Washington Irving, that so skilled an artist as Dr. Stanley 
has not painted new pictures of these stirring scenes, instead of 
simply engraving the works of others. The narrative flows m a 
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musical stream through the channels of English History, in 
obvious connection with the building; and we could sometimes 
wish that it became deeper and fuller at certain bendings of 
its course. Concerning monuments and the persons to whom 
they relate, the work is amusingly full of anecdote ;—in this 
respect, running, some may think, to an excess; which 
interferes with the unity of the performance, and which 
gives occasionally to a great historical work, the humble cha- 
racter of a guide-book. The author is fully alive to the diffi- 
culties of his task, and indicates them in his preface; 
showing, very sensibly, how impossible it is, with the immense 
number of facts before him, to deal with Westminster as he 
has dealt with Canterbury. No doubt, the concentration of 
interest upon a few prominent topics, which gave such a charm 
to the Dean’s former publication, was impossible in the present 
instance; still, perhaps there might have been a massing 
together of the more important personages, and the more 
stirring facts suggested by the Westminster monuments in 
aeeceainaieal, rather than in topographical order—to the neglect, 
or at least to the shifting backward of what is only subordinate 
and of very minor interest, so as to preserve from beginning to 
end that historical character which the title of ‘ Historical me- 
morials’ suggests. <As it is, this character is marred occasionally 
by the numerous unconnected details respecting tombs and their 
inscriptions. By a modification of plan in the same direction, 
some of the inconvenience of passing backwards and forwards 
in the course of the narrative might have been prevented. 
Yet notwithstanding these slight defects, indeed from these very 
causes, the book is really a true image of the Abbey itself; where 
weare continually perplexed by the intercrossing of raysof interest 
from this object, and from that. The occasional hurried step of 
the historian, his lingering a little too long now and then over 
what is insignificant, his pointing to the same object again and 
again, from coming across it more than once, and the zig-zag 
direction of his course from place to place, as he delivers his 
most attractive lecture ;—all this is naturally occasioned by the 
conditions of the building, of which he undertakes to relate the 
associations as well as the history. 

We would add, too, that the same catholicity which events 
have impressed upon the Abbey appears in the volume. Facts 
make what the building contains, and what it has witnessed, a 
comprehensive representation of this country, in the varieties of 
its creed, of its worship, of its sects, of its parties, of its interests, 
and of its pursuits. There is no getting rid of the circumstance 
that Papists, Presbyterians, Independents, and Anglicans, have 
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all had this building in their possession, and have all left upon 
it their mark. The Abbey is a monument of much more than 
a Protestant, or than an Evangelical, alliance. It comprises 
the greatest possible range within religious limits, both of what 
is true and false, both of what is good and evil. And besides 
the interests which are religious, other kinds of human interests,— 
military, political, literary, and scientific; arms, statesmanship, 
and learning; poetry, music, and the drama; science, art, and 
fashion, in somewhat motley assemblage, stir and move us as 
we walk up and down the stately aisles: and all these are 
reflected in glowing hues from the pages of these memorials. 

Our space will not allow of our reviewing them to the extent 
which we could desire; but we will endeavour to exhibit some 
of their contents, and shall venture here and there upon an 
additional illustration. 

The origin of the Abbey takes us into the realms of legend 
and myth. 


‘There was in the neighbourhood of Worcester, “ far from men 
in the wilderness, on the slope of a wood, in a cave deep down in 
the grey rock” a holy hermit ‘‘of great age, living on fruits and 
roots.” One night, when, after reading in the Scriptures, “how 
hard are the pains of hell, and how the enduring life of Heaven is 
sweet and to be desired,” he could neither sleep nor repose, St. Peter 
appeared to him, “ bright and beautiful, like to a clerk,’’ and warned 
him to tell the king that he was released from his vow, that on that 
very day his messengers would return from Rome ; that “at Thorney, 
two leagues from the city,” was the spot marked out where, in an 
ancient church, “situated low,” he was to establish a Benedictine 
monastery, which should be “ the gate of heaven, the ladder of prayer, 
whence those who serve St. Peter there shall by him be admitted into 
Paradise.” The hermit writes the account of the vision on parchment, 
seals it with wax, and brings it to the king, who compares it with the 
answer of the messengers just arrived from Rome, and determines on 
carrying cut the design as the Apostle had ordered. 

‘ Another legend still more precise developed the attractions of the 
spot still further. In the vision to the Worcestershire hermit, St. 
Peter was reported to have said that he had consecrated the church at 
Thorney with his own hands. How this came to pass was now 
circulated in versions slightly varying from each other, but of which 
the main features agreed. It was on a certain Sunday night in the 
reign of King Sebert, the eve of the day fixed by Mellitus, first Bishop 
of London, for the consecration of the original monastery in the Isle 
of Thorns, that a fisherman of the name of Edric was casting his nets 
from the shore of the island into the Thames. On the other side of 
the river, where Lambeth now stands, a bright light attracted his 
notice He crossed, and found there a venerable personage, in foreign 
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attire, calling for some one to ferry him over the dark stream. Edric 
consented. The stranger landed, and proceeded at once to the church, 
standing ready for its impending consecration. The air suddenly 
became bright with a celestial splendour. The building stood out 
clear, “ without darkness or shadow.” A host of angels descending 
and re-ascending, with sweet odours and flaming candles, assisted, and 
the church was dedicated with the usual solemnities. The fisherman 
remained in his boat, so awe-struck by the sight, that when the 
mysterious visitant returned and asked for food, he was obliged to 
reply that he had caught not a single fish. Then the stranger revealed 
his name: “I am Peter, Keeper of the Keys of Heaven. When 
Mellitus arrives to-morrow, tell him what you have seen ; and show 
him the token that I, St. Peter, have consecrated my own church of 
St. Peter, Westminster, and have anticipated the Bishop of London. 
For yourself, go out into the river ; you will catch a plentiful supply 
of fish, whereof the larger part shall be salmon. This I have granted 
on two conditions—first, that you never fish again on Sundays ; 
secondly, that you pay a tithe of them to the Abbey of Westminster.” 
The next day, at dawn, “ the Bishop of Mellitus rises, and begins to 
prepare the anointing oils, and the utensils for the great dedication.” 
He, with the king, arrives at the appointed hour. At this door they 
are met by Edric with the salmon in his hand, which he presents 
“from St Peter in a gentle manner to the Bishop.” He then proceeds 
to point out the marks “ of the twelve crosses on the Church, the walls 
within and without moistened with holy water ; the letters of the 
Greek alphabet written twice over distinctly on the sand” of the now 
sacred Island, “the traces of the oil, and (chiefest of the miracles) 
the droppings of the angelic candles.” The Bishop professed himself 
entirely convinced, and returned from the church, “ satisfied that the 
dedication had been performed sufficiently, better, and in a more 
saintly fashion than a hundred such as he could have done !”’ 


After this graceful rendering of old and familiar legends, 
Dr. Stanley proceeds, in his own characteristic style, to indicate 
their counterparts at Kinsiedlen and at Glastonbury ; and then 
by a remarkable stretch of that faculty for discerning resem- 
blances which he is well-known to possess, he adds, ‘ All these 
‘ legends have in common, the merit of containing a lurking pro- 
‘ test against the necessity of external benediction for things or 
‘ persons sacred by their own intrinsic virtue—a covert declara- 
‘ tion of the great catholic principle (to use Hooker’s words) that 
God’s grace is not tied to outward forms.” ’ We will venture 
to say that no one before ever detected this spiritual lesson in 
the venerable story so dear to the Westminster monks; and 
that no one before was ever ingenious enough to couple with it 
the peculiar principle which is expressed in the words of the 
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Anglican divine. We highly approve of the moral, but we 
must consider the /urking protest as purely imaginary. 

Many curious things are connected with the Abbey and its 
legends ; and in connection with the tale of Edric the fisherman 
come the two facts—first, of the famous right of sanctuary at 
Westminster, which plays a rather conspicuous part in the 
history of England,—a right based upon the exemption from 
Episcopal control; and next, of the claim established by the 
abbots for tithe of the Thames fisheries from Gravesend to 
Staines. Dr. Stanley tells us that when salmon became scarce, 
the monastic historian, Flete, saw ‘a divine judgment on the 
‘ fishermen for not having complied with St. Peter’s request.’ 

The foundations of the existing Abbey were laid by Edward 
the Confessor in Anglo-Saxon times, at a period when inter- 
course with the Normans had commenced; and in the style of 
architecture adopted in the new edifice, the influence of Norman 
art became apparent, and the building raised by the last but 
one of our Saxon kings appeared typical of forms prevalent 
under our Norman monarchs; and we may remark that this 
anticipation of Norman art in England before the Norman 
Conquest occasions some of the perplexity which archeologists 
feel in deciding upon the exact date of certain interesting 
remains in our country. The dedication of the Abbey took place 
on the 28th of December, 1065, which is Childermas-day, the 
Feast of the Holy Innocents. Edward was too ill to be present ; 
but the Queen presided at the ceremony. The last day of the 
old year the King sank into a stupor. The Queen seated on 
the ground might be seen ‘ fongling his feet in her lap.’ He 
expressed the hope that he was passing from the land of the 
dead to the land of the living, and then breathed his last. 
The chroniclers follow him into the other world, and record 
that St. Peter, his friend, opened the gates of paradise, and 
St. John, his own dear one, led him before the Divine Majesty. 

The three chapters which follow the first upon the foundation 
of the Abbey relate to the coronations, the Royal tombs, and 
The monuments ; and they take us three times in procession 
down the aisles of the history as well as down the aisles of 
the Abbey, and therefore detain us a long while from the 
interesting ecclesiastical fortunes of the place, and also from the 
incidents of abbey life which are connected with the central 
building and its precincts. Some things thus drop out of notice : 
and we may observe, that the account of the Abbey during the 
middle ages is rather scanty, and might advantageously receive 
some considerable additions. It is an interesting fact, which 
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we venture to add, that in one of the instruments of donation 
made by the Confessor to the Monastery of St. Peter at West- 
minster, ‘ the King, for the hope of eternal reward, the remission 
‘of all his sins, the sins of his father, mother, and all his 
‘ ancestors, to the praise of Almighty God, granted as an endow- 
‘ ment and perpetual inheritance to the uses of the monks there 
‘that served God—Wyndleshora with all its appurtenances.*’ 
Thus Windsor became an appendage to Westminster ; and but 
for what happened soon afterwards, there might have arisen a 
second monastery on the banks of the Thames, dependent on 
the first; but instead of that, William the Conquerer became 
enamoured of the Chalk Hill, and wished to secure it as a site 
fora hunting seat, the woods near being fit for game; and he 
induced Eadwin the Abbot to accept Wokendune and other 
lands within the county of Essex, in exchange for the coveted 
spot in the east corner of Berks. 

Upon that spot the Norman soon began to construct a castle, 
which, after the lapse of ages, has under the favour of a succes- 
sion of monarchs, expanded into the noblest of regal abodes. 
The history of the two palaces of Westminster and Windsor 
thus appear linked in their origin; and in after times the 
chapels of Henry VII. and of St. George become associated 
not only in being built about the same period, and in being 
constructed after the same architectural style, but in the lineal 
descent of both of them, if we may so speak, from the shrine of 
the Confessor. And, moreover, it is worth while to mark, as 
the Dean has done, a resemblance between Westminster and 
Windsor, in this respect, that in both places the royal tombs, 
somewhat like those of the Escurial, were constructed within 
the shadow of the royal Halls; and further, this is very 
remarkable, that both at Westminster and at Windsor, the 
meanest of kings prepared a chapel for the sepulture of the 
weakest—Henry VII. for Henry VI.,—yet the Lancastrian 
finds not his last resting-place under the roof of either of the 
buildings designed for him by the sovereign who united the 
Houses of the Red and the White Rose; for neither the tomb- 
house at Windsor nor the chapel at Westminster, which bears 
the name of the first Tudor monarch, has been occupied by the 
remains of the ‘ sainted Henry.’ He sleeps in St. George’s Chapel. 

We are, however, transgressing our own canons of criticism, 
and are wandering away from chronological paths. There 
is barely room here to return to the early days of the 
Abbey, for the sake of noticing a fact which will interest both 
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the political financier and the student of our constitutional 
history. Everybody knows that St. Peter’s at Rome was built 
out of funds raised by the sale of indulgences all over Europe. 
It is not so generally known that Westminster Abbey was 
built, enlarged, and adorned by our earlier kings out of 
revenues which ‘ were snatched here and there from high 
‘quarters or from low with desperate avidity.’ The Jew’s 
widow was fined, the merchants’ fair was taxed, and other 
monasteries were pilfered, to enrich the shrines and buildings 
on Thorney Island ; Henry III., the lord of all this plunder, at 
the same time pawning for his own necessities, the jewels 
which he had given to the Church. ‘The enormous enactions 
‘ have left their lasting traces on the English constitution in no 
‘less a monument than the House of Commons; which rose 
‘into existence as a protest against the lavish expenditure on 
‘the mighty Abbey which it confronts.’ ‘Money answereth 
‘all things ;’ and our national liberties are seen to have sprung 
out of the roots of our national economy. 

We must pass over Plantagenet times, which the auther has 
gracefully touched, here and there, in connection with corona- 
tions and funerals ; inspiring the hope or wish expressed by one 
of our contemporaries, that the same pen might some day 
picture the fortunes of that great race of kings. We hasten on 
to the Reformation. 

Dr. Stanley gives a chapter on the Abbey before, and another 
on the Abbey since that event ; but he has hardly done justice 
to the associations of the edifice during the progress of that. 
great ecclesiastical revolution. He informs us, indeed, of the 
dissolution of the monastery, ‘describes the brief episode of the 
Episcopal Cathedral under Thirlby, the revival of the Abbey, 
the Westminster conference, and the establishment of the 
Collegiate Church under Elizabeth; but we miss certain in- 
teresting events belonging to the period which might be intro- 
duced with advantage. It ought, however, to be noticed that, 
owing to the arrangement of materials, more really belonging 
to the Reformation is contained in the book than might at first 
appear, inasmuch as the account of the coronation of Edward VI. 
with Cranmer’s address, and of the funeral of the same prince, 
with notices of changes in the building during his reign, are con- 
tributions to the religious history of the period. And here, by 
the way, we may state in passing, that suspicion has recently been 
thrown on the genuineness of Cranmer’s speech, to which suspi- 
cions we would beg to call Dr. Stanley’s critical attention.* 

* See Hook’s exhaustive ‘Lives of the Archbishops,’ New Series, 
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There are two incidents connected with the Abbey in those 
times which we venture to add to the Dean’s historical illustrations.* 
The first occurs in the life of Wolsey, whose elevation to the 
cardinalate was celebrated at Westminster with great pomp and 
ceremony. Bonifacio, the prothonotary, arrived at London on 
the 15th of November, 1515, with the much-desired red hat, 
which was carried through the streets in state, the Earl of 
Essex riding on one side, the Bishop of Lincoln on the other. 
As they came down the road from the village of Charing, the 
Lord Abbot, attended by eight mitred brethren, in gorgeous 
copes, appeared at the west door, where they received the 
treasure from Rome, and conveyed it to the high altar. 

Wolsey was not present that day, but on the 18th, he entered 
the church with great state, attended by the nobles and gentle- 
men of his household, who had come in procession from Whitehall, 
then called York House. <A flourish of trumpets announced 
the approach of the King, the Queen, and the Royal family. 
Nobles, Barons, Judges, and Sergeants of Law were present, 
The procession marched up the nave; and when the Lord 
Cardinal of York reached the platform, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Warham, sung the mass. The sermon was preached 
by Dean Colet—who a few years before, when preaching at the 
opening of Convocation, had denounced the vices of the clergy, the 
scandals of church courts, and the arts of ecclesiastical lawyers. 
Such a preacher, at such a time, was a shadow cast before by a 
coming event. The new cardinal laid down before the high 
altar ‘ grovelling,’-—to use the word in the chronicle—to receive 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s benediction. The red _ hat, 
solemnly taken from the altar, was put on Wolsey’s head, 
when the choir burst out with a grand Te Deum; and this new 
Papal prince with his crown marched along the nave, enjoying, 
perhaps, at that moment beyond any in his life, a brimful cup 
of earthly glory, to slake the thirst of his intense ambition.t+ 

Another incident we would also add is—that Cardinal 
Wolsey, ‘ with his complices, a great number of bishops, and 
‘many others, both divines and lawyers, came into the Chapter 
‘ House at Westminster,’ to examine Bilney and Arthur, and to 
inquire whether they had ‘ preached or taught to the people the 
‘ opinions of Luther, or any others condemned by the Church.’ 
Bilney answered that wittingly he had not done so. Then the 
Cardinal inquired whether he had ever made an oath before, 
that he would not preach, rehearse, or defend any of Luther's 


* See note at the end of this article. 
+ See Hook’s ‘ Lives,’ New Series, yol. i. p. 250. _ 
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opinions, but would impugn the same everywhere? He 
answered, that he had taken such an oath, but not lawfully. 
Arthur underwent a similar examination, and was asked whether 
he had not told Sir Thomas More, that in the sacrament of the 
Altar there was not the very body of Christ? The interrogation 
was met by a negative. The Cardinal gave him time to 
deliberate till noon, and then to bring in a written answer. 
This story, with much more dependent upon it, we find in the 
pages of John Fox, who, uncritical as he might sometimes be, 
seems in this instance to have had trustworthy documents before 
him. The quaint sentences of the mara, Aen throw light 
upon the Protestant portion of the Abbey’s history, worth being 
remembered, and deserving a place amongst its religious 
memorials. It affords an instance of Wolsey’s activity in per- 
secuting the Reformers—of the clustering of the new Contro- 
versy around the doctrine of transubstantiation, and of that 
momentous strife of tongues which had broken the silence, 
or superseded the trifling disputes of many and many a monas- 
tery, chapter house, and college, in that age of inquiry, of 
revolution, and of progress. 

Our author mentions the peril to which the Abbey was 
exposed in the reign of Henry VIII., and in the reign of 
Edward VI.; when, as the tide of change rose higher and 
higher, the monastic buildings became, in great part, the property 
of private individuals: the Chapter House was turned into a 
Record Office, and the Protector Somerset meditated the de- 
molition of the church itself, to build his palace in the Strand. 
The salvation of the edifice, under Henry, is attributed to 
reverence for the royal tombs; and, under the Protector 
Somerset, to the rising of the inhabitants of Westminster, or to 
the sacrifice of seventeen manors to his avarice. Edward VI. 
received burial from his sister Mary, who, after her accession, at 
last permitted Cranmer to perform the funeral rites of the 
Reformed Church. ‘It is one of our many paradoxes,’ observes 
Dr. Stanley, ‘ that the first Protestant prince should have thus 
‘received his burial from the bitterest enemy of the Protestant 
‘ cause, and that the tomb under which he reposed should have 
‘been the altar built for the chanting of masses which he 
‘himself had been the chief means of abolishing. It is a still 
‘greater paradox, that “he who deserved the best, should 
‘have no monument erected to his memory,” and that the 
‘only royal memorial destroyed by the Puritans should have 
‘been that of the only Puritan .prince who ever sat on the 
‘ English throne.’ 

Other paradoxes occurred during the same period. As the 
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mode of Edward’s funeral was inconsistent with the return of 
Romanism, so some circumstances connected with Edward’s 
coronation do not appear in harmony with the progress of Pro- 
testantism : for as the royal procession approached the Abbey, 
Cranmer appeared in an embroidered cope over his scarlet 
rochet, with a jewelled mitre on his head, and the crozier of 
Canterbury carried before him. He sang the Mass of the Holy 
Ghost, and the King, after he had received the Sacrament, 
‘ grovelled’ before Cranmer as Wolsey had grovelled before 
Warham. After the Archbishop had intoned the Veni Creator, 
he signed the King with the sign of the Cross. 

We overleap a wide and interesting interval, and hasten to 
the great political and ecclesiastical ihevdndion of the seven- 
teenth century, which has made deep imprints upon the story of 
the Minster. In 1643 occurred the only actual desecration 
during the civil wars. Royalists told vales of soldiers who, 
being quartered in the Abbey, burnt the altar rails, and drank 
and smoked on the communion table, and played at hare and 
hounds up and down the aisles, and acted other pranks, indecent 
and profane. When we find that tales of a suspicious resem- 
blance to these were circulated respecting other cathedrals, and 
that the authority for the intelligence of what was done at 
Westminster is furnished by a Royalist newspaper at Oxford, 
edited by an unscrupulous partisan who exaggerated all the 
scandalous reports he could pick up, we may conclude that these 
reports contain in them very little that is trustworthy. Cer- 
tainly, the Abbey shows no signs of any very extensive injury 
either to the building or to the monuments having been done at 
that exciting period ; for in such good preservation as a whole do 
we still find the edifice and its contents, that it is justly remarked, 
‘ ahistory of ecclesiastical sculpture from the reign of Henry III. 
‘to the present day might be fairly illustrated from the 
‘ stores of that church alone.* At the time of the Reformation 
it suffered greater loss, and was exposed to more peril; and it is 
worth while to mention that half the eastern border of the 
mosaic pavement was entirely destroyed when a new altar-piece 
was put up at the commencement of the last century.t The 
chief, if not the only serious piece of mischief done to the Abbey 
by the Commonwealth men was the destruction of Edward VI.’s 
monument. They melted down the College plate, and sold 
the brass and iron in Henry VII.’s chapel to replenish their 
military stores; but they perpetrated little iconoclastic violence 
within England’s great national temple. Whilst stripping the 

* Poole’s ‘ Hist. of Ecclesiastical Archit.,’ p. 260. 
+ Neale’s ‘Hist. and Antiq. of Westr. Abbey,’ p. 20. 
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walls of the tapestries representing the history of the Confessor, 
and so cleansing the church from stains of superstition, they 
distinguished between the legend of a royal saint and the life of 
an English king; and with something of patriotic reverence, 
transferred the embroidery to the Houses of Parliament. 

The religious services of the Abbey were of course entirely 
changed during the Commonwealth. As at the Reformation, the 
Missal gave place to the Prayer Book, so now the Prayer Book 
gave place to the Directory. Copes and surplices were exchanged 
for Genevan gowns. The communion-table stood in the centre of 
the church, and eminent Puritan divines in their skull caps, 
ascended the pulpit, and on great occasions addressed the 
English Senate, or preached before the Lord Protector. Not 
only did Presbyterians officiate in the Abbey, Independents did 
the same. Philip Nye and John Rowe, both of that denomina- 
tion, were stated preachers, and the latter formed an Inde- 

ndent Church, of which we have seen it stated that President 

radshaw, who lived in the Deanery, was a member. Dr. 
Stanley observes, ‘it is said that Owen, Dean of Christ Church, 
‘ preached on the day of Charles’s execution.’ We never met 
with this statement before, and have no doubt that it is a 
mistake ; but it is an undoubted fact that Owen preached the 
day afterwards, and the sermon which he delivered is printed in 
his works, a circumstance of which Dr. Stanley does not seem to 
be aware. Goodwin, President of Magdalen College, preached 
before the first Protectorate Parliament, on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1654, when his Highness went to Westminster, regally 
attended by ‘life guards, pages, and lackeys,’ and upon alighting 
at the door of the Abbey, proceeded to take his seat, over 
against the pulpit, Members of Parliament sitting on both 
sides.* Owen delivered a famous sermon on God’s work in 
Zion, at the opening of the Parliament in 1656. The Dean 
again falls into a slight error when he says that Howe preached 
his discourse on ‘ Man’s duty in glorifying God’ before Richard 
Cromwell’s last Parliament. The sermon, it is presumed by 
Howe’s biographer, Professor Rogers, ‘ was published on occasion 
‘of one or other of those brilliant successes which attended 
‘the arms of England on the Continent during the latter 
‘ period of the Protectorate.’ In the advertisement of the sermon, 
which unfortunately after much inquiry cannot be discovered 
in any library, Howe is described as ‘ Ds at Westminster.’ * 

Nothing is more remarkable in the Civil W ars, and the changes 
wrought in this country, consequent upon them, than the im- 
mense influence at that period of the Christian pulpit, which if it 

* «Cromwellian Diary,’ vol. i. p. xviii. 
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increased the ecclesiastical and political excitement, also helped 
to preserve England from the inhumanities which have attended 
revolutionary crises in other lands. If the pulpit had been 
as popular in France during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, as it was during the last quarter of the seventeenth, 
it is hardly conceivable that the horrors of the Revolution 
could have been enacted. The general truths of Christianity, 
as proclaimed by the Puritan divines, must have had a 
humanizing effect amidst all the violence of party strife ; and in 
the days of hottest conflict, many a homily delivered in the 
Abbey and elsewhere must have been a proclamation of peace 
and of goodwill towards men. The effectiveness of the English 
pulpit two hundred years ago is intimately connected with 
the Abbey; and as during the Commonwealth the most 
popular Puritan divines, from Sunday to Sunday, impressed 
there large congregations with their impassioned appeals, so 
before the Commonwealth, great Anglican orators must often 
have delivered in it their discourses ; and after the Restoration, 
two illustrious divines, whose sermons are amongst the most 
celebrated in the English language, Isaac Barrow and 
Robert South, were connected with the foundation. Barrow’s 
mastership of Trinity connected him with Westminster 
School, and through it with the Church; and an amusing 
anecdote is told by Pope, in his curious ‘ Life of Seth Ward,’ 
‘how Barrow once prolonged his sermon to such an extent, 
‘that the visitors waiting to see the wax works became so 
‘weary, and the vergers so provoked, that they “caused the 
‘ “organ to be struck up against him, and would not give over 
‘ “playing till they had blowed him down.” ’* South was both 
prebendary and archdeacon of Westminster, and it was in 
that capacity that he so often discharged in the Abbey his tre- 
mendous pulpit artillery against the poor Nonconformists.+ 

In the absence for many years of other pageants in the 
Abbey, there were several notable funerals ;—one of political signi- 
ficance, when the great John Pym died, ‘King Pym,’ as he 
was called, and the members of both houses followed him to the 
grave :—one of military pomp, when the Earl of Essex was 


* Pope’s ‘ Life of Seth Ward.’ 

+ Dr. Stanley quotes from South a passage which settles the question 
as to whether South read prayers in Westminster School on the day of 
Charles’s execution. He says (Serm. xlix., Bohn’s edit.): ‘On that very 
‘day, that black and eternally infamous day of the King’s murder, I 
‘ myself heard, and am now a witness that the King was publicly prayed 
‘ for in the school but an hour or two before his sacred head was struck 


‘ off.’ This indicates that South did not himself read the prayer. Besides, 
he was not ‘senior’ until 1650-1. 
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buried, and the hearse, unusually splendid, was placed where 
the communion-table stood, to be assaulted by Cavaliers, who 
broke the head of the effigy, slit the buff coat worn at Edgehill, . 
cut the scarlet breeches, slashed the white boots, and took away 
the commander’s sword :—one of naval glory, when Admiral 
Blake was, ‘at the charge of the public, interred in Harry 
‘ the Seventh’s Chapel, among the monuments of the kings :’— 
one of deep religious interest, when Archbishop Ussher, by 
express desire of Cromwell, was laid in the Abbey, and the 
liturgical service of the Episcopal Church was for once heard 
within the Abbey during the Commonwealth :—and not to 
mention others, one of deeper interest than all, when the Lord 
Protector, worn out by the cares of State, a premature old 
man, was conveyed with a splendour which vied with royal 
funerals to the last resting-place of kings. For him, however, 
as it regards his body, it was no last resting-place: but that 
mattered as little to the peace of his great soul as the 
contemptible opposition to the introduction of his statue in 
Westminster Palace interferes with the renown |of his great 
name. ‘The funeral was very costly : and we find from a recent 
examination of State papers, that complaints were made some 
time afterwards of the expenses not having been paid. 

The Jerusalem Chamber acquired new and important associa- 
tions from the meeting there of the Westminster Assembly. 
To its appearance and its proceedings our author devotes con- 
siderable space, with that catholic sympathy which plainly makes 
him rejoice in the opportunity of doing justice to the fame of 
those who are members of a Church different from his own. 
This spirit, manifested in many parts of the book, appears in 
beautiful contrast with the malignant feelings towards the 
Puritans displayed in Dart’s ‘ History of Westminster.’ Indeed, 
the display of malignity there is sometimes so ludicrous, that we 


are almost ashamed to mention the two works in the same 
sentence. 


‘Out of these walls,’—the walls of the Jerusalem Chamber—remarks 
the Dean, ‘ came the Directory, the Longer and Shorter Catechism, and, 
that famous Confession of Faith, which, alone within these islands 
was imposed by law on the whole kingdom; and which, alone of all 
Protestant Confessions, still, in spite of its sternness and narrowness, 
retains a hold on the minds of its adherents to which its fervour and 
its logical coherence in some measure entitle it. If ever our Northern 
brethren. are constrained by a higher duty to break its stringent obli- 
gation, they may perhaps find a consolation in the fact, that the 
“ Westminster Confession” bears in its very name the sign that it 
came to them not from the High Church or Hall of Assembly in 
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Edinburgh, but from the apartments of a prelatical dignitary at 
Westminster, under the sanction of an English Parliament, and under 
the occasional presence of the armies of an English king.’ 

A change comes o’er the spirit of the dream when we reach 
the Restoration. Again the choir is whitened with surplices : 
the liturgy is echoed as of old from the lofty roof: bishops 
appear in Henry VII.’s Chapel, Pepys looking on and 
exclaiming, ‘Lord! at their going out how people did look again 
‘at them as strange creatures, and few with any kind of 
‘ love and respect.’ A new font is set up, and two young men 
are publicly baptized by Dean Earles; and again, the great 
door is thrown open to admit a long line of nobles and 
bishops, with Archbishop Juxon, ‘in a rich ancient cope,’ and 
his Majesty Charles II. on his way to the celebration of the 
time-honoured ceremonial of a coronation. ‘The Abbey 
‘ is raised in the middle, all covered with red, and a throne, 
‘ that is a chair and footstool on the top of it, and all the officers 
‘ of all kinds, so much as the very fiddlers, in red vests.’ 

And again, there are debates in the Jerusalem Chamber, far 
different in some respects from those respecting a Presbyterian 
confession of faith, and a Presbyterian directory of worship, 
and a Presbyterian system of discipline; but, in as narrow a 
spirit as the narrowest Presbyterian had ever shown. The 
Presbyterians were now thrust out of the saddle; and the 
Episcopalians, newly mounted, were driving forward the Church 
in a career of intolerance, unprecedented since the fall of popery, 
a hundred years before. 

To come down to our own times, we extract the following 
anecdote relating to the coronation of George IV :— 


‘ At six o'clock on the morning of the day, Queen Caroline drove 
from South Audley Street to Dean’s Yard, where “she vainly en- 
deavoured to enter by the cloister doors.” She then proceeded to the 
regular approach by Poets’ Corner, and, after some difficulty, found 
her way to the entrance. Sir Robert Inglis, then a young man, was 
charged with the duty of keeping order near Poets’ Corner. It was 
early in the day, and the royal procession had not yet begun. He 
heard a cry that the Queen was coming. He flew (such was his 
account), rather than ran, to the door of the south transept. She had 
just left her carriage, and was leaning on Lord Hood’s arm, magni- 
ficently dressed. He had but a momént to make up his mind how to 
meet her. ‘It is my duty,” he said, “to announce to your Majesty 
that there is no place in the Abbey prepared for your Majesty.” The 
Queen paused and replied, “Am I to understand that you prevent 
me from entering the Abbey?” ‘ Madame,” he answered in the 
same words, “It is my duty to announce to you that there is no place 
prepared for your Majesty.” She turned without a word. This was 
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the final repulse. She who had come with deafening cheers retired in 
dead silence. Her old coachman, it is said, had for the first time that 


morning harnessed the horses reluctantly, conscious that the attempt 
would be a failure.’ 


We cannot resist the temptation to repeat the following 
allusion to what so many of us can remember, and in which 
we can deeply sympathize. It is conceived with that imagin- 
ative theagtitulene, and is couched in that felicitously pic- 
turesque diction, which give to Dr. Stanley’s writings so 
great a charm :— 

‘The last coronation doubtless still lives in the recollection of all 
who witnessed it. They will long remember the early summer 
morning, when, at break of day, the streets were thronged, and the 


vast city awake —the first sight of the Abbey, crowded with the mass - 


of gorgeous spectators, themselves a pageant—the electric shock 
through the whole mass when the first gun announced that the Queen 
was on her way, and the thrill’of expectation with which the iron rails 
seemed to tremble in the hands of the spectators, as the long proces- 
sion closed with the entrance of the small figure, marked out from 
all beside by the regal train and attendants, floating like a crimson and 
silvery cloud behind her. At the moment when she first came within 
the full view of the Abbey, and paused as if for breath, with clasped 
hands,—as she moved on to her place by the altar—as, in the deep 
silence of the vast multitude, the tremulous voice of Archbishop 
Howley could be faintly heard, even to the remotest corners of the 


choir, asking for the recognition ; as she sate immoveable on the: 


throne, when the crown touched her head, amidst shout and trumpet 
and the roar of cannon, there must have been many who felt the hope 
that the loyalty which had waxed cold in the preceding reigns would 
once more revive, in a more serious form than it had, perhaps, ever 
worn before. Other solemnities they may have seen more beautiful, 
or more strange, or more touching, but none at once so gorgeous and 


so impressive, in recollections, in actual sight, and in promise of what 
was to be.’ 


The chapters on the monuments contain amusing epitaphs 
and anecdotes. In the little cloisters is a tablet to ‘Mr. Thomas 
‘Smith, of Early Lovet, who, through the spotted veil of the 
‘ small pox, rendered a pure and unspotted soul to God, expecting 
‘ but not fearing death.’ 

Among the monuments of Servants, in the cloisters, is the 
following :— 

‘ With diligence and trust most exemplary, 
Did William Laurence serve a Prebendary ; 
And for his paines now past, before not lost, 
Gain’d this remembrance at his master’s cost. 
O read these lines againe : you seldom find 
A servant faithful, and a master kind. 
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Short-hand he wrote : his flowre in prime did fade, 
And hasty Death short-hand of him hath made. 
Well covth he numbers, and well mesur’d land ; 
Thus doth he now that ground whereon you stand, 
Wherein he lyes so geometricall : 

Art maketh some, but thus will nature all.’ 


We have room for only two anecdotes. The Duchess of 
Buckingham, relict of the Duke Edward Sheffield, wrote to 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, to borrow the triumphal car 
which had transported the remains of her famous husband :— 


‘ “Tt carried my Lord Marlborough,” replied the other, ‘and shall 
never be profaned by any other corpse.” “I have consulted the 
undertaker,” said her proud rival, ‘and he tells me that I may 
have a finer for twenty pounds.” The Duchess settled her own 
funeral with the Garter King-at-Arms on her death bed, and “ feared 
dying before the pomp should come home.” “ Why don’t they send the 
canopy for me tosee? Let them send it, though all the tassels are 
not finished.” She made her ladies vow to her, that if she should lie 
senseless they would not sit down in the room before she was dead.’ 


This lady had extraordinary vanity of one kind; Margaret 
Lucas, Duchess of Newcastle, had equal vanity of another kind. 
She was surrounded night and day with young ladies who were 
to wake up at a moment’s notice, ‘to take down her Grace’s 
conceptions.’ ‘Of all the riders on Pegasus,’ says Walpole, 
‘there have not been a more fantastic couple than his Grace, 
‘ and his faithful Duchess who was never off her pillion.’ 

‘In reply to her question to Bishop Wilkins, author of the work on 
the possibility of a passage to the moon, “Doctor, where am I to 
find a place for waiting in the way up to that planet?” Wilkins 
answered, “Madam, of all other people in the world I never expected 
that question from you, who have built so many castles in the air, 
that you may be every night at one of your own.”’ 


But we must pause. If Dr. Stanley’s genius should appear 
to some less brilliantly reflected from these pages than from 
others which he has written on the kings of Israel, or on the 
romantic incidents of Canterbury Cathedral, the reason can be 
explained, when we consider the peculiar conditions of his task. 
To arrange such a mass of material, as it was necessary for him 
to deal with in this instance, required artistic skill of the very 
highest order. To build Westminster Abbey was no easy 
thing; nor is it an easy thing to construct adequate ‘Me- 
morials’ of it. But as those who find most fault with the great 
stone temple still wander with deep interest and admiration 
within its walls and amidst its monuments, so those who, in 
some points, unfavourably criticise the printed book, neverthe- 
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less must find very great pleasure in the perusal of its contents. 
With a graceful modesty which ought to shame censors of a 
certain class, Dr. Stanley speaks of inevitable inaccuracies, 
covering so large a field, for which he craves not only indul- 
gence, but correction. For our own part, we must say we have 
not only read the whole volume with much instruction and 
delight, but have traced in many parts of it manifest signs of 
beauty and power. Whilst it reflects the character of the build- 
ing, it also indicates the character of the author. It reveals that 
discriminative tact in detecting analogies, that comprehensive 
mastery of details, that delicacy of touch in picturesque descrip- 
tion, that philosophical perception of broad principles under- 
lying particular facts, that appreciation of truth and goodness 
wherever they exist, and that truly catholic sympathy with all 
denominations of Christians, and all classes of his countrymen, 


which very few men possess in an equal degree with the present 
Dean of Westminster. 


Note.—This review was written, and was on the point of going to 
press, before the second edition of the ‘Memorials’ had appeared. The 
latter contains considerable additions, and amongst the rest is a full 
account of the reception of Wolsey’s hat. ‘In this edition,’ says Dr. 
Stanley, ‘I have incorporated the numerous corrections which, accord- 
‘ing to the invitations held out in the preface, have been suggested 
‘ by critics, or kindly sent to me from yarious quarters, and for which I 
‘beg to return my sincere thanks.’ As the alterations, except the 
addition of the story of the Cardinal’s hat, have not touched our 
remarks, we allow the review to remain in its original form. 


Arr. VI.—Speeches on Subjects of Public Policy. By Joun Bricut, 


M.P. Edited by James E. THorotp Rogers, M.A. London: 
Macmillan. 


Tue boast of Mr. Disracli at the Edinburgh banquet, which 
stood out at first, and as he uttered it, in naked egotism, but has 
since been decently clothed by translation into the passive 
voice, contains a solid truth. It is not true that Mr. Disraeli 
educated his party, but it is true that his party has been 
educated. The great majority of his party consider that he has 
beguiled and cozened them; that he has reproduced, though 
with far less excuse, the memorable tactics of Peel, and that 
when he had lulled them into a false security he was preparing 
to hurl them over the precipice of household suffrage into the 
abyss of democracy. That this is the view which is entertained 
by the more respectable and intelligent part of the Conservative 
body cannot be denied, for it has been asserted over and over 
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again, in public and in private, by those personages. All is not 
thiey fondly hope. There are still the and the 
big beer-barrel, the coalition between the publicans and the 
Carlton agents, and last of all, the constraint which the nomina- 
tion, the canvass, and the open poll put upon the free choice of 
electors. They still can and will do their best to debauch 
and demoralize the constituencies. They will familiarize the 
country, amid the drunken orgies of venal electors, with the 
sacred names of Religion and the Constitution, and surround 
the hustings with a noisy rabble of hired partisans. But for all 
this they have been educated. Principles against which the 
fought with dogged obstinacy have been at last accepted. 
Privileges for which they contended with fierce bitterness have 
been surrendered. Truths which they resisted with blind 
animosity have been acknowledged. Falsehoods which they 
cherished with passionate devotion have been repudiated. The 
battle-fields of political warfare are strewn with the broken 
weapons of the great Tory party; and a Tory of the past, 
if he could revisit the scenes of his experience, would be 
amazed at the progress which his party has made; till on closer 
scrutiny he would find out that this party still retains its ancient 
hatred for justice and equity, still fights obstinately for every 
existing privilege, abandons untenable positions in order to 
defend others which are only not untenable because they have 
not been successfully attacked. If any one doubts this, let him 
consider the attitude which the Conservative party has taken 
on Church-rates, the Irish Establishment, and on all attempts 
to make the English universities national. Let him consider 
the pertinacious way in which that party insists on privilege 
and protection, and by parity of reasoning maintains disabilities 
and exclusions. Still, we repeat, imperfect as the process has 
been, unequal as their proficiency is, dense as their ignorance 
and prejudice are on some chapters of political science, incom- 
plete as is the instruction necessary for a thorough acquaintance 
with the interests of the community and the public good, the 
Tory party has been partially educated, though not by 
Mr. Disraeli 

The chief schoolmaster has been Mr. Bright. When 
Mr. Bright entered Parliament, in July, 1843, the Oorn 
Laws shut out the people of the United Kingdom from the 
harvests of the world, and their labour from its markets. The 
advocates of free trade, overpoweringly numerous as they were 
among the people, were a fraction of the House of Commons. 
Every one knows that a few enlightened men in the north of 
England founded an association for the purpose of instructing 
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the people on the benefits and blessings of free exchange, on 
the folly and inutility of restriction and protection. The two 
great lecturers on free trade—Cobden and Bright—visited every 
considerable town in the country, and expatiated in nervous 
and eloquent language on the wrongs which the Corn Laws 
inflicted on the people. They made converts everywhere. But 
they excited the bitterest animosity of the landowners, and 
especially of the vast majority in the two Houses of Parliament. 
No two men were more heartily hated. But they went on, con- 
vineing increasing numbers, influencing more and more the 
aggregate of public opinion. At last the crisis came ; precipi- 
tated, indeed, by the Irish famine. The opposition was subdued 
by the hand of Providence, and the odious law which starved 
the many for the gains of the few was repealed. For a time, 
attempts were made to resuscitate the protective system, the 
last being Mr. Disraeli’s Budget of December, 1852, the chief 
features of which were compensations offered to the landlords in 
consideration of the real or supposed losses induced by free 
trade. If any fiasco could ruin the reputation of any public 
man, this preposterous budget should have ruined Mr. Disraeli’s, 
introduced as it was with histrionic allusions to that which was 
‘ looming in the future,’ and expounded as it was with the most 
audacious ignorance of the first principles of finance. 

Again, the mercantile marine of the United Kingdom was 
labouring under another set of restrictions. The Navigation 
Act, for which there never was any economical defence, was con- 
sidered, not only by Adam Smith, but by statesmen now living 
and enjoying public confidence, an important safeguard of the 
British naval power. It was supposed that an insular people, 
which enjoyed twenty years ago as great a share in the com- 
merce of the world as it enjoys now, would abandon maritime 

ursuits, and cease to supply a contingent of sailors, if those 
aws were repealed which put prohibitive duties on produce 
imported in foreign ships, and required that British ships 
should be manned by British sailors. The protective regulations 
embodied in the Navigation Acts were sustained not only by the 
coarse motives of that self-interest which sat in high places, and 
was powerful, but by the purer forces of a mistaken patriotism. 
These Navigation Laws, however, were repealed, and under the 
same auspices as those which effected the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. The reason, we imagine, why the attacks of the free- 
traders on these famous ordinances were more easily successful 
than they were in the case of the Corn Laws is to be found partly 
in the fact, that an overthrow of one stronghold occupied by the 
enemy facilitates attacks on other forts; and partly in the fact that 
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self-interest is stronger than patriotism, and that the self-interest 
of shipbuilders and such other persons as were interested in the 
maintenance of the Navigation Laws was neither so vigorous 
nor so abundantly represented in the legislature as was that of 
the landowners; for we can assert, without fear of contra- 
diction, that the fundamental difference between the policy of 
the Tory party and that of their Radical opponents consists in 
the facts, that the former prefers the interest of the few to that 
of the many, and the latter is determined to extinguish those 
~—— of the few which are maintained to the detriment 
of all. 

Again the British public was suffering under a Colonial sys- 
tem. Both the Lower House of the legislature—the majority of 
which was returned from rotten or nomination boroughs—and 
the Upper House, which was, as it is still, constituted of hereditary 
legislators, who made laws without necessarily being acquainted 
with the lowest rudiments of political and economical science, 
had adopted the Colonial theory, as though it were the essence 
of the highest political wisdom. This theory restrained the 
colonist from supplying himself in any but the British market ; 
and it restrained the British consumer from obtaining anything 
but Colonial produce. In other words, it deliberately compelled 
the Colonial and the British consumer to buy in the dearest 
market. Of course, unless the restraint had been effectual, the 
law would have been of no use. It was intended to bolster up 
British manufactures on the one hand, Colonial produce on the 
other. It inflicted a double loss. But the Tory party, with a 
clumsy kind of intelligence, sought to enlist certain sympathies 
on their side. Conspicuous as they had been for determined 
resistance to the extinction of slavery; known as they have 
lately been for their ardent partisanship of the slave-holding 
states of the Confederate party in the American war, they put 
on an affectation of hostility to the slave-holding sugar growers 
of Brazil, Cuba, and the United States. They found a partisan 
in Lord George Bentinck, who consented to forego his turf 
speculations, (Mr. Disraeli not being at the time sufficiently pro- 
minent for the leadership of the Protectionist party,) in order to 
support the cause of the Jamaica planters. But the free- 
traders were in the ascendant, and a break was made in the 
Colonial policy, though the final abolition of that fiscal ab- 
surdity was not effected until within the last few years, when 
the timber duties, and with them, the last relics of differential 
taxation were swept away. 

To turn from the Colonies to India, the most important de- 
pendency of Great Britain. The great Company had 
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given up trading, in which, by the way, it had always 
been unsuccessful, and was occupied in managing the affairs 
of 150,000,000 of people, who spoke twenty different lan- 
guages, under the joint action of a board of twenty-four gentle- 
men in Leadenhall Street, a Board of Control, a Governor- 
General in India, and a set of subordinate governors in the 
Presidencies. The double government was expensive, disas- 
trous, irresponsible. Its policy was conquest and annexation. 
Sometimes wars were undertaken, as that in Affghanistan, on 
the Authority of the Board of Control. At other times the 
initiative was taken by the Governor-General, as was the case 
with the annexations of Lord Dalhousie. Occasionally, but 
rarely, attention was called to these transactions in the House of 
Commons. Thus the circumstances which accompanied the 
Affghan war, and in particular the despatches of Sir Alexander 
Burnes, were never half made known, and some were not even 
partially brought to light, except on the memorable occasion 
when, commenting on Mr. Dunlop’s motion, Mr. Bright uttered 
against Lord Palmerston and his policy one of the severest 
speeches which ever fell from his lips. 

The finances of India were in a desperate condition. The 
revenue was precarious, the deficit annual. The Government 
never busied itself with developing the resources of the country ; 
The native princes did construct tanks, and make roads, but 
the Company took no stich pains. So rude was the system of 
finance, to take an example, that the revenue collected at a 
distance from Calcutta was sent by bullock loads to the seat of 
government, and then sent back again to the place it came from 
in order to pay the troops. The accounts of the Company were 
kept in the rudest way that could well be conceived. The Indian 
financiers had not even developed the rudimentary notion of a 
bill of exchange. Nothing was done to further the most 
important service which India could render Great Britain, 
despite the urgent solicitations of the various chambers of com- 
merce in the Manchester district. It was reasonably (events 
have proved how reasonably,) presaged that the supply of 
American cotton was precarious, and that it was the duty of the 
Indian Government to do its best towards encouraging supplies 
from Hindostan. But these solicitations were in vain. Durin 
the period in which it was a trading company, the magnates in 
Leadenhall Street persistently discouraged the settlement of 
British traders in India, and the tradition survived the trade 
of the Company. The sole question with the Directors was how 
to obtain a revenue sufficient to pay the army, the Government, 
and the dividends on India Stock. One of the most important 
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sources of revenue was opium, and the Government constrained 
the natives in certain districts to cultivate this drug, from the 
monopoly of which they derived such advantages. But they 
never dreamed of improving the condition of their subjects, 
and were far too indolent and shiftless to trouble themselves 
with the supply of the most important material of British 
industry. 

The foreign policy of Great Britain was in the hands of 
Lord Palmerston. This statesman had two fixed ideas, both of 
which were creditable to his political character. He hated 
negro slavery and the slave trade, and he had a firm belief 
in constitutional government. But for the rest, he traded 
on the lofty reputation which Great Britain had achieved by 
the success of the great Continental war. This country had 
- come out victorious in that mighty contest, and had gained the 
highest credit for its perseverance and its resources. This repu- 
tation Lord Palmerston literally used up. He interfered per- 
— in foreign politics, especially in those of the Continent. 

e appears to have almost ruled Turkey, as he certainly 
defended her integrity. Through the Foreign Office, with 
which they should never have been connected, he turned the 
consular service into the machinery of political espionage. 
Lord Palmerston was held responsible for every European 
intrigue. He was reputed to have the whole diplomacy of the 
Continent in his cabinet, and he was perpetually intermeddling. 
It is, we believe, impossible that any British statesman should 
ever entangle us again in such tmbroglio as the Crimean war. 
It is, we hope, impossible that a consul should again land us in 
a war like the Abyssinian, which is virtually an inheritance of 
the Palmerstonian régime. No one but Lord Palmerston would 
ever have appointed a consul at Massowah, and have given 
this officer of commerce a roving commission to quit the pes- 
tilential port which formed his consulate, and interfere in the 

litics of Central Africa. No doubt, had Lord Palmerston 
ived a few years longer, he would have had the mortification to 
see his influence in Europe wane, and his policy reversed ; 
partly because Great Britain is no longer able to back her 
remonstrances by an armed intervention, partly because the 
remonstrances themselves are felt to be ill-timed, gratuitous, 
and intrusive. The principle of non-intervention, which was 
ridiculed ten years ago, is now almost an acknowledged rule in 
the foreign policy of Great Britain. 

If great changes have taken place in the commercial and 
colonial system, in the Government of India, and in the foreign 
relations of this country, other changes equally great have 
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been instituted in the domestic legislation. In 1843 the national 
universities were absolutely closed to all persons who were 
unwilling to profess and subscribe to the dogmas of the Esta- 
blished Church. Nonconformists were debarred the highest 
teaching which the country could give. Now the universities are 
opened, though grudgingly and imperfectly. But the frightened 
folks from Oxford and Cambridge, who deprecate the passage 
of Mr. Coleridge’s bill,—when they assert that as education in 
these universities is open to Nonconformists, and that therefore 
they ought not to complain,—allow by implication that the 
exclusion for which they contended so earnestly fourteen years 
ago, and which they accepted so unwillingly, was a wrong upon 
those whose education was stinted by the Laudian statutes. 
The House of Commons was unwilling too, for a long time, to 
give up Church-rates. Now it would pass their total abolition 
almost by acclamation, and it accepts Mr. Gladstone’s bill merely 
because it hopes that the Upper House will yield to the com- 
promise it offers; and that thus the business may be finally 
settled. It is understood to favour Mr. Coleridge’s bill, and 
that which Mr. Ewart brought forward, with a view to putting 
an end to the monopoly of the colleges. It is not far from 
extending education under the factory acts to the agricultural 
districts, and would not probably demur to compulsory educa- 
tion under a local rate. It has already insisted, to the dismay 
of Archdeacon Denison and the Church and State party, on a 
conscience clause in all schools which partake of the Govern- 
ment grant. It has affirmed the dis-establishment of the Irish 
Church, by overwhelming majorities. In short it has made 
great progress in vindicating the principle of religious equality, 
and in laying down the maxim that the State should put no man 
under disability, by reason of his religious opinions. There are 
parties too, whose numerical power is increasing in the House 
of Commons, which are bent on testing many other social ques- 
tions, the solution of which is urgent, but which cannot yet 
be solved, because the machinery of public opinion has been 
modified and altered, and time is needed before it can be 
employed in the work of legislative reform. 

Lastly, there is the modification of this machinery, the reform 
in the representation of the people. This measure, imperfect 
as it is, and imperfect as it will be, till the small boroughs are 
disfranchised, the ballot introduced, and the costs of elections 
put on the constituencies, is a vast change. Affirming as it does 
the policy of household suffrage, it must lead, and at no remote 
date, to further modifications in our representative system. It 
will involve the completion of that redistribution of seats 
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which party and personal interests have as yet postponed. It 
has undergone some alteration in the House of Lords. But it 
must necessarily follow that the alterations will be retaliated on 
the Upper House, if indeed the more democratic constitution of 
the Lower House will not necessitate some changes in the 
Chamber of Peers, in order to obviate inevitable collisions 
between the two assemblies. We cannot think that another 
generation will pass before the act of 1867 is recast, and the 
anomalies which it has left are removed. In every direction 
then parties have been educated, most of all the Tory party, if 
indeed the familiar acceptance of facts and principles, once 
looked on with horror and repugnance, forms any part of a 
political education. We repeat too, that on all these topics. 
and on others which we shall recount, and briefly comment on, 
there is no man in the House of Commons who has given such 
full instruction, and enforced that instruction with such cogent 
and resistless arguments as Mr. Bright. 

To the great majority of men Mr. Bright is a great orator; 
with his enemies he is a violent and impulsive partizan, who can 
stir up the — of his audience by his lucid but energetic 
eloquence. ith his friends and political associates he is an 
orator whose advocacy of their views is sure to give weight and 
strength to the impulse which aims at effecting any reform. So 
remarkable, however, is his command over language, so easy 
and agreeable is the flow of his speech, so grave and unhesi- 
tating is his delivery, so grand is his declamation, so powerful 
is his invective, that people are apt to lose sight of the states- 
man in the orator. But Mr. Bright is a statesman, if states- 
manship consists in great and varied political knowledge, and 
in the possession of convictions which have continued with him 
for a quarter of a century, and which are gradually being 
appropriated by public opinion. In some of the elements 
of statesmanship Mr. Bright is, we confidently affirm, the 
foremost statesman in the kingdom. Again, if prescience 
enters into the character of a statesman, if the man who can 
foresee political events, and interpret political forces, is, or 
ought to be the counsellor of the nation, there is no member of 
Legislature who has exhibited those gifts so conspicuously as 
the man, whom nine-tenths of politicians think of only as the 
tribune of the people, or it may be as the greatest orator of 
the age; but who is regarded by those who study his speeches 
as, the most intelligent judge of public events in modern times. 

This misconception, or rather imperfect apprehension, is 
natural. Mr. Bright is known by his speeches. He has not, 
as far as we are aware, written anything considerable. His 
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speeches have not, with the exception of some on reform, and a 
few on the American question, been collected and studied, until 
the appearance of the present volumes. He has been heard on 
platforms and in the House, and he has hitherto been known 
only to his hearers and from newspapers. Now, when persons 
read speeches immediately on their utterance—and in newspaper 
columns, they read them, generally, as partizans, and with the 
view of noting the special topic which is handled, and the 
impression which the speech produces—they are apt to miss 
most of the speaker’s purpose. Since a stateman’s view of public 
policy, his theory of the public good, as a whole, is uttered at 
different times, and stated under various circumstances, it is 
difficult for the general public to get at one view a clear and 
coherent comprehension of that aggregate of political principles 
which any eminent public man adopts, and which form his 
theory of political action; moreover, there is hardly a single 
public man in this country, whose utterances have been con- 
sistent, and who could not be quoted against himself. 

The cause of this inconsistency in public men, of this incon- 
gruity between their past and present opinions, is not far to 
seek. It arises in great measure from our parliamentary 
system. The most eminent members of the House of Commons 
either are, or have been, as a rule, in office. In office they are 
committed to the policy of the administration ; and this policy 
is progressive, stationary, and sometimes retrograde. What- 
ever it is, the officials of the administration are obliged to 
defend it. Sometimes it is progressive in one direction, sta- 
tionary in another, retrograde in a third. Such was the 
Palmerstonian administration, a government which did enor- 
mous mischief in degrading public morality. In matters of 
finance, of which Lord Palmerston knew nothing, and which he 
therefore left to the uncontrolled discretion of Mr. Gladstone, 
great progress was made. A commercial alliance was effected 
with France; the indirect taxation of the country was settled 
on a broad and intelligent basis; and every encouragement was 
given to legitimate trade. But this administration showed no 
desire to reform the law; it deliberately played false with the 
demand for reform in the representation, an issue on which it 
was raised to power; it committed itself more and more to 
Eastern intrigue, and perpetrated the monstrous folly of the 
so-called national defences. The public expenditure increased 
yearly, so that the Liberal party, which rashly accepted Palmer- 
ston for their leader and endured his treachery to their cause, 
could not contemplate the revival of their old adage, ‘ peace, 
retrenchment, and reform,’ as long as he was at the ‘wea of 
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affairs. We need no public monument to Lord Palmerston, 
his memory will not soon pass away. He induced Parliament 
to pledge the country to the expenditure of eleven millions on 
fortifications, which every sensible person has discovered to 
be as useless as were the martello towers, and he succeeded 
besides in disorganising and demoralising the Liberal side of 
the House of Commons. The success and popularity of an 
administration may be effected by a sacrifice of principle. 

Again, it is to be observed that some politicians are them- 
selves progressive. Mr. Gladstone’s present political creed 
differs almost entirely from that which he professed when he 
entered Parliament for the borough of Newark, in the first 
reformed Parliament. Mr. Gladstone has retained his thorough 
conscientiousness and love for the public good, though he has, 
by the growth of experience, interpreted the conditions under 
which the public good may be best effected in a totally different 
way from that which appeared to be political wisdom thirty-five 
years ago. But Mr. Gladstone’s changes (tergiversation as his 
enemies are wont to call them), have all sprung from one change. 
He abandoned the principle of protection in 1846, and since 
that time he has simply been carrying out his conversion in detail. 
For disguise it as one will, all class and social privileges, all 
monopolies, all exclusive rights, all intolerance, are so many 
forms under which particular classes, creeds, or corporations seek 
to aggrandise themselves at the expense of their neighbours, on 
the plea that the public good is furthered by the advantage which 
the protected persons enjoy. The monopolists of the corn-law 
epoch pleaded the risk of depending on foreign supply; the mono- 
polists of the colonies pleaded the disadvantages of free labour, 
the necessity of maintaining an attitude against slavery, and the 
danger of alienating colonial loyalty; the monopolists of the 
Universities pleaded the sanctity of the founder’s statutes ; those 
of the suffrage, the danger of the rash, impulsive, unreflecting, 
but thoroughly organised trades-unionist ; the defenders of the 
Irish Church, and other establishments, the irruption of unbelief, 
atheism, chaos, which would ensue should any change be made 
in a system, which has affected and still affects to maintain 
Christianity by the machinery of disabilities or penalties. 

As Mr. Gladstone has developed his political creed from the 
general principle, that cause must be shown against freedom, 
whenever free action is impeded, so his political rival has per- 
sistently followed a policy which is diametrically opposed to his 
own convictions. There is-hardly a single principle accepted 
by Radical reformers which Mr. Disraeli has not endorsed. He 
has condemned the system which concentrates the land of the 

country in the hands of a few men, and has pointed to the safe- 
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— which the constitution acquires from the distribution of 
the soil among numerous owners. He has condemned the Irish 
establishment in stronger terms than any of its opponents have, 
and he has the heartiest contempt for aristocratic privilege. He 
has adopted, lately, the doctrine that the true importance of an 
Establishment is seen in its bearing on the State ; that is, he holds 
that it forms a guarantee for the existing order of things, and 
therefore has only a secular value. The veriest latitudinarian of 
the last century never uttered a sentiment more antagonistic 
to the pretensions of the High Church and State party, never 
degraded a religious body more thoroughly than Mr. Disraeli 
now does. He has said, moreover, that the clergy ought to be 
the tribunes of the people; and, no doubt, if he were asked his 
opinion by those to whom he might think proper to confide it, 
he holds the latter to be the truer theory of a Christian ministry. 
There is hardly, we repeat, a single tenet in the political faith 
of those who form the advanced school of Liberals which 
Mr. Disraeli has not endorsed ; there is no utterance of political 
or religious bigotry which he is not content to assist with his 
official support, if so be he may retain the only object of his 
public life—political power. 

Mr. Bright has always been in opposition. He has undeniably 
sat on the Liberal benches, and he has supported in general the 
policy of the Liberal party; but he has very often resisted its 
policy. In his early parliamentary career, he was as much 
opposed to a fixed duty on corn, the scheme of Lord John 
Russell and the Whigs, as he was to that perverse desire of selfish 
and suicidal policy, the sliding scale. He has always inveighed 
against the besetting sin of official politicians; the per fas et 
nefas defence of official blunders and crimes. He defended Lord 
Ellenborough against the Whigs, he attacked Lord Palmerston 
on the Affghan war, and the mutilation of Burnes’ Despatches, 
and he was equally incensed with Sir John Bowring in the 
celebrated lorcha case. He steadily resisted the Russian war, 
and incurred considerable unpopularity by his conscientious 
opposition to a policy which most sensible people admit to have 
been as indefensible, as it was ineffectual. It is almost superfluous 
to say that Lord Palmerston did his best by skilfully devised 
calumnies to increase this unpopularity. It is true that Mr. Bright 


- was present at the conference in Willis’s Rooms, and helped 


to exalt Palmerston to the headship of the Liberal party; 
an unfortunate, but perhaps inevitable decision. But he was 
soon in opposition. He resisted Lord Palmerston’s perpetual 
attempts to sow discord between the United Kingdom and 
France, attempts which were repeated in the most insulting 
fashion during the negotiations which were completed by the 
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commercial treaty. He sought in vain to urge the government 
to carry out its Reform Bill of 1860, a measure which Lord 
Palmerston introduced in order to keep a public pledge, and 
withdrew, it appears, in order to maintain a good understanding 
with the Opposition benches. He did more perhaps than any 
man living to maintain a good understanding between this 
country and the United States during the American war, when 
the Tories were hostile to a man, when the Liberal leaders 
uttered sneering and unfriendly criticisms on the Northern 
Government, and Lord Palmerston was gasconading over the 
Trent affair, the Canadian forces, and the Canadian fortifications. 
When, by the negligeace of the Government, to say the least of it, 
the Alabama set sail, and when Mr. Laird could dare to glorify 
his deeds in a British House of Commons, Mr. Bright, in a speech 
of singular power, grace, and pathos, strove earnestly and suc- 
cessfully against the recognition of the Southern confederacy. 
He attacked Palmerston’s Chinese policy in 1864, and pleaded, 
in opposition to the noble filibuster, for natural justice and 
right. He forced the Colonial Office to enquire into the 
outrageous excesses of Governor Eyre and his subordinates, and 
though perhaps justice has failed to reach the perpetrators of 
the Jamaica enormities, a lesson has been read, by which future 
Me will not fail to profit. He worked earnestly for 

r. Gladstone’s Reform Bill against the recreant Liberals, whom 
Palmerston had corrupted. He was the real author of the Act 
of 1867. Before justice of any kind was done to Ireland, when 
justice had been so long denied that most of the Irish nation had 
settled into sullen disaffection, or had organised themselves into 
secret societies against Great Britain, he constantly avowed that 
the remedy was in concession and conciliation, urging upon 
the nation and on Parliament the acceptance of that adage, 
which he has always made his principle, always avowed as his 
rule of public life: ‘ Be just, and fear not.’ 

We are not of those who believe that political sagacity is a 
rare or exceptional gift. On the contrary, we hold that it is, 
under certain conditions, very widely distributed. That it is so 
distributed, is implied in the claim which reformers have long 
made on behalf of the people, that political power is the right 
of the many, and should not be the privilege of the few. That 
it is fairly exhibited, under ordinary circumstances, is affirmed . 
by the adage, that a people is generally wiser than its rulers. 
Indeed, if it were not potentially present in men, upon what plea 
can one justify an hereditary legislature? But in fact, if 
prejudice and ill-will, if favour and self-interest are taken away, 
men do ordinarily form correct judgments on matters of public 
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interest or public duty. The shame and the scandal is, that 
with opportunities and facts before them, they do so often form 
false and unfair judgments, and pervert the light within them. 

Official life, we repeat, is the great hindrance in the path of 
those who have to form an estimate on matters of public 
interest. Men attach themselves to parties, and have to consider 
what is possible rather than what is right. Parliament itself 
rarely makes a step in the right direction at its own instance, 
but generally only from overwhelming external pressure. How 
much more then is it the case, when the leaders of party prefer 
ease and compromise, and are stimulated even to moderate 
action only by the rivalry of their opponents, or the pledges 
which they have given to a populardemand. These leaders get 
into a habit of balancing rival forces, a process which is almost 
always fatal to a straightforward political cause. But after a 
time, the habit gets confirmed, men refuse to weigh a thing on 
its own merits, believe that a definite policy is an abstract pro- 
position, and decline to entertain it. It has been said by wicked 
wits that consecration is not an idle form, for that it invariably 
demoralizes the recipient. In just the same way, early 
familiarity with official life blunts the sensibility of the political 
conscience. Men languish in place and power, but grow more 
vigorous in the ‘ winter of their discontent,’ in the cold shade 
of Opposition. No slavery is like that of mere partizanship. 

It does not appear that Mr. Bright ever had the offer of 
office. Lord Derby once said, with his characteristic insolence, 
that he never should be offered it. But the threats of professed 
politicians are as empty as fheir prophecies or promises. It is 
probable that had an offer been made to him, he would have 
declined its acceptance. Such an offer, as we all know, was 
made to Mr. Cobden, but was firmly, though civilly, declined. 
Cobden could not have taken office under Palmerston. He was 
perfectly certain that Palmerston would betray the Liberal cause, 
and would have willing agents in his Cabinet. The events 
of 1866 proved that he was in the right. Nor is it likely 
that Mr. Cobden’s chief political and personal friend would 
have done other than he himself did, had the same proposal been 
made to him. The Palmerstonian age, indeed, offered very few 
attractions to political integrity and conscientiousness, and 
therefore Mr. Bright was constantly in opposition during that 
discreditable and disastrous epoch. 

When we say however that political intelligence is not and 
need not be rare, we do not disparage its exhibition, since this 
needs, in a public man, great personal courage. No leading 
statesman has, during the last twenty-five years, been more 
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heartily abused than Mr. Bright. It is part of the stock-in- 
trade of some people to speak of him as a mischievous and super- 
ficial demagogue. Those who admit the full force of his eloquence, 
who cannot deny that the mastery which he has over the facts 
of his case, and the passions of his hearers, is perpetually under 
control, and that he never alleges the strongest and most urgent 
reasoning which could be given for that which he advocates, but 
always seems to keep back some of his fire, affect to speak of 
him as impulsive and impractical. For our own part, we repeat, 
that if courage and discretion, joined to vast political sagacity 
and prescience, constitute a statesman, there is no man in the 
United Kingdom who exhibits these traits in a clearer manner 
than Mr. Bright, or who has exhibited them earlier or more 
persistently. And again, if the growth and success of a policy 
measures the reputation of a statesman; if we are to respect 
the judgment of those whose career is that which has been 
characterised by what the Romans called felicitas, and mete 
out the same honour to men who win victories in Parliament, 
that we accord to the strategy and conduct of a general ; there 
is no public man in the United Kingdom who has seen his 
policy accepted so largely, and who is yearly witnessing such 
increasing adhesions to his views, as Mr. Bright. There 
are indeed very few topics, whether of home or foreign policy, 
on which this statesman has not expressed his opinion. It is 
well-known that Mr. Bright is better informed on Indian affairs 
than any man in the Houses of Parliament. It is not so well 
known that every change which has hitherto been instituted in 
the Government of India has been his idea. Mr. Bright’s 
theory of this Government, some details of which are not yet 
realized, is as follows. He would abolish the office of Governor- 
General, on the ground that it is a hindrance to progress and 
good Government rather than a help to it. The population of 
India is reckoned at 150,000,000; the people speak twenty 
different languages, and profess a vast variety of religions. It 
is manifestly impossible that the Governor-General can form 
adequate or even equitable conceptions of the several interests 
which are represented in so vast a population. 

India contains a number of states which are nominally 
independent. In reality these States are as completely under 
the control of the central authority as are the actual subjects of 
the Crown. The so-called aamaniie or rulers of these territories 
have of course no foreign policy ; their domestic concerns are, 
for their own sake, and that of their subjects, liable to as much 
supervisionand control as those of any other part of India. When- 
ever, therefore, the extent and population of the Indian empire are 
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computed, and the responsibilities of the Governor-General are 
estimated, the relations of the government of India to the 
principalities which it includes and protects have to be con- 
sidered. It is not too much to say that no individual can 
adequately fulfil the duties of so vast a supervision. But the 
pretence of such a supervision seriously diminishes the responsi- 
bility of the Lieutenant-Governors in the several provinces, who 
with a more manageable extent of dominion could effectually 
grapple with these details, and institute those reforms which 
require to be known and carried out in these provinces. Mr. 
Bright’s plan, then, has been the subdivision of India, the 
federation of the several provinces, and the establishment of a 
system which while it might supply a progressive policy, should 
discourage further conquest and aggressions. Some advance has 
been made towards these results. The double Government, the 
secret committee, the rash intermeddlings, the unwise annexa- 
tions, the disastrous enterprises of the old system, when the 
Board of Control was united with the Leadenhall Street Directors 
in carrying on the administration of India, have passed away, 
and owe their annihilation more to the vigorous attacks of Mr. 
Bright than to any other agency. 

One reason why this statesman has devoted so much 
attention to Indian affairs, is to be found in the just views 
which he long ago entertained about the supply of cotton. 
The native home of cotton is India. Ages before the culti- 
vation of this plant was taken up in the slave-holding states 
of South America, it had been the chief material for the 
textile fabrics of India. The early exports of the Great 
Company were the fine cloths of Hindostan, the muslins and 
cambrics of Eastern looms. Towards the close of the last century, 
cotton was cultivated in the southern States of America. The 
region over which the best varieties of the plant could grow, was 
at that time boundless. The planters had energy, a free 
Government as far as they were concerned, and possessed slaves, 
whom by the way, they had wished to emancipate before 
the war of Independence, but were prevented from emancipating 
by the obstinate resistance of the King in Council. Such at 
least was the complaint of Jefferson. So slight and unstable seemed 
the alliance of the several states at the commencement of that 
war; that it was found impossible to meddle with the domestic 
institutions of the several states, and slavery was permitted, in 
defiance of that preamble to the declaration of Independence, on 
which the American people prided themselves. All that the 
federal Government could do was to put a stop to the slave 
trade, and in course of time, the artificial value which this 
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prohibition put on the home-grown slave, made the South 
indisposed to revive the trade. A strong farm-hand came to be 
worth a thousand dollars, and he could be imported from Africa 
for a hundred, As the chief wealth of the Southern planters 
consisted in their slaves, they were anxious to keep up this 
artificial price. The excessive price was due to the growing 
value of cotton, the supply of which fell far short of the demand. 
In course of time, nearly all the imports of this important 
material were the product of the slave-states of the Union. About 
a million slaves were occupied in the cultivation of the plant. 
The natural increase of these slaves was computed at 125,000 per 
annum, while the demand for the produce increased at a far 
more rapid rate. 

Now India possesses a dense population, and is blessed with 
every natural gift. The region over which cotton may be 
grown, is as wide as the area available for this object in 
the United States. The people are docile, civilized to a 
certain point, generally ready to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity for bettering themselves, fond of traffic. India in short is 
the region of textile materials. It supplies not only cotton, but 
hemp, jute, coir. The rich vegetation of this tropical penin- 
sula, teems with fibrous plants which are convenient for human 
industry, for manufactuing manipulation. The abundance of the 
population, the nature of the soil, the imperfect but ancient 
civilization of the people, give the most favourable conditions 
under which an inexhaustible supply of this important produce 
could be gathered and shipped. But India was under a curse. 
The Company had exhausted the native Governments, had 
annexed their territories, or had made their rulers stipendiaries 
and satraps. A distant Government is always an evil; a 
distant Government of fundholders is a worse evil. But a 
distant Government of fundholders, nominally controlled by the 
secret committee of a Government office, whose acts are irre- 
sponsible because undetected, is a condition which publicists 
could never have anticipated ; a state of things, which for the 
sake of humanity, one may hope will never be witnessed again. 
If we wished to illustrate the operation of such a system, we 
have only to recal the exposure in 1861, of the circumstances 
which led to the Affghan war, and of the utterly nugatory 
enquiry which Mr. Dunlop tried to procure, when the mutilation 
and forgery of Sir Alexander Burnes’ despatches came to light. 

Mr. Bright always anticipated the planters’ war. He knew 
how treacherous is the prosperity of a slave empire. He looked 
with alatm on the slowness with which the supply of cotton met 
the demand, and he knew the volcanic nature of the slave- 
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holding aristocracy of the South. He warned the House in 
vain. He bade them, to no purpose, consider how frail was the 
foundation on which Lancashire industry was laid, how serious 
were the risks of depending on a solitary locality for the supply 
of that article to which nature has given the widest geo- 
graphical range. He pointed to India as the escape from this 
alarming contingency, and suggested the expedients by which 
the result he aimed at could be effected. But India in 1853, 
when the experiment might have been tried, was ruled by 
an official pedant, and the golden opportunity passed away. 
Then came the Crimean expedition, the Indian mutiny, the 
American civil war, and India did that, under the stimulus 
of high prices, and in answer to the distress of the best artizans 
in England, which the wisdom of statesmen might have antici- 
pated, had not the folly of official ignorance and insolence 
diverted the measure. England owes a debt to Lord Broughton 
and Lord Halifax ; but the debt is the execration of their policy. 
From the commencement of the American war, Mr. Bright 
was on the side of the North. He had two motives for this 
sympathy. In the first place he considered the revolt of the 
Southern States, apart from the singular perfidy by which the 
early days of the rebellion were characterized, as a revolt 
against the principles of good government and civilization. It 
was in effect, the violent and reckless uprising of a discontented 
or disappointed faction. The Northern States, in their anxiety 
to preserve the Union, had allowed every liberty to the South. 
They had permitted them, though numerically weaker, and 
incomparably below them in everything which makes a nation, 
to assume the management of affairs, and to extort any con- 
cession which might conciliate the arrogance of the slave- 
owners. The Union stood dishonoured in the eyes of Europe, 
by the insolence and atrocity of its leading statesmen. But 
as is always the case when men attempt to condone great 
offences against moral obligations, the patience of the Northern 
States was in vain. One concession was made the ground 
of another, one compromise was succeeded by another demand, 
harder, more intolerable than the former; till at last, the 
North was fairly roused, and a distinct issue, the question 
namely, whether slavery should be permitted in the new terri- 
tories, led to the election of Lincoln and the treason of the 
South. If an unsuccessful political contest is to be made the 
apology for civil war, there is an end of civilized government. 
But besides this strong sympathy with the cause of civil 
order, Mr. Bright had, in common with those of his own form of 
religious opinion, in common with all we should rather say, who 
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have rightly interpreted Christian duties and Christian prin- 
ciples an intense antipathy against slavery. For the last hundred 

ears, every great and good man in England has denounced it. 

or the last forty years, the crusade has gone on against it in 
America, and the noblest and most generous sacrifices have been 
endured by those who thought it as Wesley did, ‘the sum of 
human ‘ villainies.’ On the other hand, drunk with the in- 
toxication of long abused power, mad at the prospect of the 
downfall of their political supremacy, furious at the knowledge 
that their ‘peculiar institution’ was imperilled, the Southern 
‘chivalry’ came forward and avowed, that they were resolved 
to found an empire on negro slavery; and in their desperate 
audacity went so far as to assert, that they were determined to 
extend it to every kind of labour, and thus to quiet the discord 
between labour and capital. It is not so much a wonder that 
Englishmen shrunk back with horror from such unparalleled 
and atrocious madness, as that the upper and most of the 
middle classes in this country ventured to sympathize with 
this nefarious conspiracy against mankind, and, but for the 
energy of a few generous men, who stirred up the hearts of 
the English nation, would have entered into an accursed league 
with the Southern fanatics. Of these generous men, Mr. Bright 
was one of the most active and earnest. He saw the wisdom 
of his policy in the overwhelming victory of the North, 
but there was a time in which he stood well nigh alone; 
at no time more so than during the Trent affair. No occasion 
could have been more critical. It will be in the memory of 
our readers that in December, 1861, one Commodore Wilkes 
overhauled a mail packet, and took out of it two Southern envoys. 
The act was a flagrant defiance of international law, or inter- 
national amity, and Lord Palmerston took occasion by his im- 
sen proceedings, to stir up the minds of the English people. 

e sent troops to Canada, and demanded restitution. The first 
act, as we are all agreed now, was a ludicrous piece of gasco- 
nade. The restitution was promptly made, and Wilkes, who, 
by the way, was subsequently cashiered for breach of discipline, 
was disavowed. There was perhaps no occasion in which Mr. 
Bright’s avowals and speeches were more important than at this 
crisis. It is not too much to say that he well nigh saved this 
country ; for the collision which Lord Palmerston did his best 
to provoke would have been attended with fatal consequences. 
In course of time it was found out that the nation was on one 
side, the aristocracy and the monied men on the other. Luckily 
the latter found out the mind of the former, and avoiding any 
further sentiment than reiterated antipathy to the North, sub- 
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sided into a comparatively harmless speculation in the Con- 
federate Cotton Loan. 

The sympathy of the pro-slavery party in England was 
exhibited, however, in one act, which has left serious con- 
sequences behind. We allude to the cruise of the Alabama. 
This was a vessel, built by a Mr. Laird, then and now member 
for Birkenhead, on behalf of the Confederate states. She 
was secretly manned at Liverpool, entirely by British sub- 
jects. The Government tardily obtained knowledge of her 
destination, and too late attempted to stop her. It is now 
known that the official to whom the first information was given 
was ill, and has subsequently become insane, and that the slow 
action of the Government was due to the fact that during this 
official’s illness the letter lay unopened. The vessel got clear 
off, took in stores from off the Irish coast, and, as is well known, 
began the career of a pirate—if indeed a vessel, which never 
entered into any port of the —s from which it was accre- 
dited, never condemned a prize in a lawful court, but burnt her 
captures on the high seas, is a pirate. Among the vessels 
caught and burnt by the buccaneer, Semmes, was the George 
Griswold, a ship which had been sent with a cargo of pro- 
visions from America, in aid of the suffering operatives in 
Lancashire. Yet Mr. Laird, the builder of this pirate ship, 
actually said in the House of Commons that he would sooner 
build twenty Alabamas than set class against class, as Mr. 
Bright did. 

Closely connected with the American is the Irish question. 
The space alloted to this article does not permit us to go into the 
history of the Irish establishment, still less into the political and 
social history of that unhappy island. It is sufficient to say that 
the Irish land laws have beggared the people, and that the Irish 
establishment, with the penal laws enacted in order to sustain 
it, have exasperated the nation, and familiarised it with the 
most bigoted form of Popery ; for we may lay this down as 
a law iu politics, that when the institutions of a country are 
sufficiently free for the formation or expression of religious or 
political opinion, any disability is sure to be compensated, and 
more than compensated by indirect means. It is possible to 
eradicate heresy. Such a result was achieved in Spain by the 
Inquisition, in France by the Dragonnades of Louis XIV. It 
is possible to extinguish political disaffection. Such concord was 
enforced by the Jacobins on La Vendée, Brittany, and Lyons. 
But the process must be that of watchful espionage and relentless 
severity. Any relaxation of these agencies is sure to make the 
' attempt at repression a failure. But the full use of them, nay, 
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even the partial use of them, involves national demoralization. 
Ireland has been in a state of chronic insurrection for the last 
three centuries. The old question, ‘why is the king never the 
richer for Ireland?’ is unanswered still. The problem first 
stated on September 30th, 1331 ; ‘that search be made into His 
‘ Majesty’s records, to see what methods have been formerly 
‘ taken for civilizing and well governing the people of Ireland,’ 
is yet unsolved. The war of races has been embittered by a 
war of creeds, and by the concession of all the powers of the 
law to the creed of the minority. 

The King’s supremacy was established in Ireland by violence. 
It was resisted by the Irish clergy under Cromer, the Primate. 
The Reformation was never legally established under Edward. 
There were no Irish Protestants to persecute during the reign of 
Mary. The Protestant Church was established in a Parliament 
held in 1560, under the superintendence of the Earl of Sussex ; 
but care was taken to pack this Parliament. Only ten of the 
counties received a writ of summons, and the representatives of 
the towns were sent from localities under the influence of the 
Crown. At no time were the Irish people friendly to Pro- 
testantism, still less to a religion which, professing to derive its 
tenets by a process of interpretation from the Scriptures, took no 
pains to translate either Bible or Liturgy into the native tongue, 
but relied for its influence on the gibbet and the rack. From 
that time the history of Ireland is a record of fruitless insurrec- 
tion, atrocious cruelty, and savage repression. The Desmonds, 
and Tyrones, and O’Neils, in the days of Elizabeth and James, 
the rebellion of Ulster in that of Charles I., suppressed in so 
bloody a fashion by Cromwell, the Three Years War of 1688-91, 
are only instances in point. Then came the penal code of the 
revolution, with its astonishing violations of every rule of 
mercy, of every law of Christianity. For a short time during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, Ireland prospered. At 
the conclusion of this period civil war broke out again, under 
Emmett, Wolfe Tone, and Fitzgerald. It was followed by the 
Union, a political advantage achieved by the basest means ; and 
now again the Irish, as a measure of precaution, are deprived by 
the suspension of habeas corpus, of the most ancient privilege of 
freedom, and are liable to arbitrary arrest. Throughout all this 
evil period the Irish Church has been the chief object of hatred, 
the chief engine of oppression. ; 

The Irish land system was that of clanship. The tanist, or 
head of the sept, was selected from the clan, as the worthiest 
and best of the stock, The members of the sept were tenants in 
common, and we are told that on the death of any member they 
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divided the lands of the community anew. In an age when land 
was of little value, and the chief wealth of the people consisted in 
their cattle and stock, such a perpetual division produced little 
evil, for the personal estate of the several occupiers was worth 
many times more than the land which they cultivated or grazed. 
This system however, general among Celtic nations, was violently 
interrupted, by a decision in the Irish King’s Bench, delivered 
in 1608, by which it was declared that the Anglo Norman law 
of inheritance and conveyance should rule in Ireland. But 
this is not all. Since the Reformation, it is calculated, and 
there is no reason to believe that the calculation is an hyper- 
bole, that Ireland has been confiscated three times over. 

The Irish Church is an abomination. It isthe great hindrance 
to the spread of the reformed religion in Ireland. We believe 
that Popery is the enemy of God and man ; that if a materialistic 
religion be of the spirit of Antichrist, no form of Christianity 
is so infected with materialism as Popery. We have always 
seen that the strength of Popery lies in its alliance with 
arbitrary power, and that the sword of St. Peter is more potent 
than his keys. But if a religion which professes to appeal to 
men’s consciences, and to rely on the freedom of truth for its 
basis, thinks fit to associate itself with the secular power, to 
trust to penal laws and violence for its strength, it must expect 
to encounter the same difficulties which lie in the way of any 
other religion which seeks to maintain itself by force. In fact 
it ceases to be Christianity, except in name, and is Moham- 
medanism in disguise. During a considerable portion of Irish 
ecclesiastical history it was almost undisguised Mohammedanism, 
both in its discipline and its morality. 

From this church, this Government, this social system, the 
Trish have fled by millions. The great republic of America has 
become the home of these exiles, but their hearts are in Ireland 
still ; their hatred towards England is still keen. Every Irish 
American is a bitter, an implacable foe to Great Britain. If 
ever danger comes to the relations between this country and the 
United States, it will come from the increasing numbers, and the 
envenomed hostility of the Irish towards a Government which 
they think oppresses them. Moreover in every great British 
city there is an Irish quarter. The inhabitants of these quarters 
are, as a rule, quiet and orderly. The influence of the priests is 
always, for obvious reasons, exercised on behalf of law and 
decorum. But if vulgar, noisy, and hypocritical fanatics, of 
the Murphy school, continue their ravings, we shall soon have 
faction fights in every great town in England and Scotland. To 
the disgrace of our Home Office, Murphy has for the last twelve 
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months been permitted to stimulate breaches of the peace, and 
to surround himself with a horde of drunken and reckless 


ruffians, eager and willing to do mischief. 

Mr. Bright’s Irish policy can be stated in a few words, and 
has been so stated by him for the last twenty years. He would 
dis-establish the Irish Church, scrupulously protecting the 
existing interests of the clergy, and giving the churches and 

arsonages to the disestablished communion; and he would 
eave the Irish Episcopal church of the future to form itself, 
apart from State interference. The Irish Protestants are 
wealthy, and avow that they are zealous. The opponents of 
the Establishment say that the Church is a garrison; the advo- 
cates of it, that it is a missionary enterprise. We believe that 
it will begin to be a missionary church when it ceases to be a 
garrison, and not before ; nor do we attempt to set any bounds 
to its zeal and its success, when that consummation arises. 
Mr. Bright has shown no greater favour to subventions by 
Government to other denominations. He resisted the increase 
of the Maynooth grant, in 1847, on exactly the same grounds 
that he has urged the disestablishment of the Irish Church, in 
1868. He has uniformly alleged that the vigour of a church is 
to be measured by the energy and self-sacrifice of its members, 
that its success is always due to internal forces, and is hindered 
by secular assistance. The mass of public opinion is slowly but 
surely arriving at the same conclusion. 

As regards the land question, Mr. Bright has long ago pro- 
posed his scheme. He would do away with the custom of pri- 
mogeniture, and the power of strict settlement. In 1849 he 
urged the establishment of an Encumbered Estates Court. 
This court has been established, and has done much good. 
But the legal powers of settling estates still remain, and 
produce a continual crop of cases for the intervention of the 
court alluded to. What can be more absurd than that the 
legislature should grant permission to do that which the same 
legislature empowers a court to annul. But Mr. Bright aims 
at the creation of a class of independent yeomen, or, as the 
economists call them, peasant proprietors, rightly judging that 
there cannot and will not be any material improvement in the 
condition of the people, while the labourer is, to use Mr. 
Cobden’s phrase, ‘divorced from the soil.’ His process is to 
take advantage of the difference between the price of Irish land 
and of public securities. Irish land can be bought at 20 years’ 
purchase. The value of British securities is nearly 30 years’ 
purchase ; and there is no reasonable ground for believing that 


they will be depreciated. Now, if the Government borrowed 
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money to buy land, and then let the land on a lease, fixing 
such a rent as would, within a given time, repay principal and 
interest, an easy process would be adopted for creating that 
class of independent proprietors, which every observer has seen 
to be the surest pledge of order and quiet government. It is 
said that this plan would fail, that the Government tenants 
could repudiate their obligations, that it would be impossible to 
evict a nation of repudiators, and that, even if it were effectual, 
the evils of sub-letting would be again manifest. We believe 
that these objections are futile. The only risk of failure would 
arise from a great rise in the value of Irish land, and the 
consequent narrowness of margin between its saleable value 
and the value of Government securities. Should such a con- 
sequence ensue, the inconvenience contains its own remedy in 
itself. The purchase of such estates would be arrested, and the 
old relations of value would revive. Besides, even if the value 
of land rose so considerably, that the occupier could not procure 
its fee simple, except at a perpetual ground rent, the rent would 
at least be fixed, and the tenant would be secure of his improve- 
ments. The opponents of that system which encourages the 
creation of a body of yeomanry, wilfully or ignorantly confuse 
the two aspects of land, as an investment namely, and as an 
instrument, as the object from which rent issues, and the object 
from which a profit can be obtained by labour. It is the latter 
power which is cramped and narrowed by our land laws—laws 
which are bad enough in Great Britain, where other industries 
besides that of agriculture exist and flourish; but which are 
intolerable in Ireland, where agriculture is nearly the only 
industry of the country. Nor do we entertain any risk of 
repudiation. The experiment would be at first made on a 
small scale, and could only proceed slowly. But every man 
who had paid something towards making a farm his own, 
would be unfriendly towards a movement which would annihi- 
late, as far as he was concerned, the benefit of his payments. 
Nor need we fear the risk of sub-letting, if proper precautions 
are taken to prevent jobs, by the registration of titles, of 
transfers and of mortgages, and by securing the benefit of the 
law to the actual occupiers of the soil. It is easy to discourage 
sub-letting by insisting that the contract shall always be made 
between the occupier and the office, and by giving the lessor no 
powers beyond those of a mortgagee over the farm. 

The labours of Mr. Bright in the cause of Parliamentary 
Reform, are well known. He is really the author of the 
amended measure of 1867; for, with few exceptions, the act 
of last year was brought into shape by him. He always advo- 
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cated household suffrage. The act was marred by the rating’ 
clauses, clauses inserted by the Tory party, in utter ignorance 
of their meaning; for there is a well authenticated story, that 
the members of the Government and its principal supporters 
were continually calling at the Poor Law Board, to enquire 
what a compound householder was. It was damaged also by 
the freak of Lord Cairns, who contrived to induce the House of 
Lords, for the avowed purpose of neutralising the influence of 
the great constituencies, to accept the minority vote in the 
three-cornered constituencies and the City of London, an 
amendment which was eagerly caught at by Mr. Disraeli, and 
blindly accepted by some of the ‘ philosophical Liberals.’ 

Mr. Bright has always advocated the ballot; has been the 
strenuous opponent of church rates; has striven to abolish the 
punishment of death ; has been an enemy of colonial expendi- 
true ; has been a prominent advocate of peace and non-inter- 
vention ; has earnestly resisted the fallacies of protection; has 
denounced the immoral consequences of the game laws; has 
vindicated the rights of conscience and the freedom of innocent 
opinion. There is, in short, hardly a single question of public 
policy on which he has not raised his voice, on which he has 
not contributed to the right solution, on which he has not had 
the good fortune to witness the fruits of his courage, in the 
progress of public conscience and solid conviction. 

Perhaps, however, we cannot do better than state the changes 
which have occurred in the domestic and foreign policy of this 
country, in Mr. Bright’s own words, taken from his speech of 
April 1, 1868, on Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions :— 


‘When I came into this House, nearly twenty-five years ago, our 
colonial system was wholly different from what it is now. It has been 
changed: Sir William Molesworth and his friends were mainly the 
authors in Parliament of those changes. Well, all our colonies, as 
we all admit, are much more easily governed and much more loyal 
than they were in those days. Turning then to our financial system 
—and I really do not want to offend any one by mentioning this—you 
know that our financial system, since Sir Robert Peel came into office 
in 1841, has been completely changed, and yet the revenue of the 
country is larger, which I regard as a misfortune—and not only larger, 
but more secure by far, if Parliament requires it, than it was at any 
previous period of our history. Take the old protective system, which 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) and some 
others have not forgotten. Free-trade was a frightful monster. But 
the protective system is gone; and now every candid man amongst 
you will admit that industry, being more free throughout the country, 
is better rewarded, and that the land, which you said would go out of 
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cultivation, and become of no value, sells for a higher price in the 
market than it ever brought before: 

‘The balance of power was once considered the beginning and end 
of our foreign policy, and I am not sure that there are not some old 
statesmen in the other House who believe in it even yet. What was 
done last night? Why, the noble Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire, who comes up from Scotland, brimfull of enthusiasm for im- 
possible projects, proposed to put in words, which had been rejected 
from the preamble of the Mutiny Bill, relating to the preservation of 
the balance of power. What did one of your most distinguished 
Ministers, the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for War, say in reference 
to the proposition? He said he thought it singular that the hon. 
Member for Chatham should have proposed to remove the words, 
because they really meant nothing, but he was still more surprised that 
the noble Lord should have asked to have them replaced. Well, thus 
you see that this balance of power is gone, and yet England, [ will 
undertake to say, under the national and fair administration of foreign 
affairs by the noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn, is just as much 
respected by all foreign powers as ever it was when we were ready to 
meddle in every stupid quarrel that arose upon the Continent of 
Europe. 

‘ There is only one other thing to which I will advert—the question 
of the representation. You know, in 1830, there was almost no repre- 
sentation. There were a few towns in which there was almost universal 
suffrage, and many scores of rotten boroughs ; in fact, the whole system 
had got into such a state of congestion that it could not be tolerated 
any longer, and we had a small, but which might have been a very 
large revolution, in amending that state of things. Last year you, 
who had seen this hobgoblin for years, who had thought, I have no 
doubt, many of you, that I was very unwise and injudicious in the 
mode in which I had proposed to extend the suffrage; last year you 
found out that it was not so monstrous a thing after all, and you 
becaine absolutely enthusiastic in support of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Reform Bill. Well, you believe now, and the First Minister, if 
this was an occasion on which he had to speak about it, would tell 
you not to be afraid of what wasdone. He would tell you that, based 
on the suffrage of a larger portion of your countrymen, Parliament 
would henceforth be more strong and venerated by the people than 
ever it had been before 

‘If that is true of Parliament, what shall we say of the Throne 
itself after all these changes? I will venture to say that, whatever 
convenience there may be in hereditary monarchy, whatever historic 
grandeur in the kingly office, whatever of nobleness in the possessor of 
the Crown, in all these things is it not true that everything is at least 
as fully recognised by the nation as it ever was at any previous period ? 
Ido not mention these things to reproach anybody here. We all 
have to learn. There are many in this House who have ‘teen in 
process of learning for a good while. I am not sure that my right 
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hon. Friend the Member for South Lancashire did not admit to me 
that on this very question of the Church his opinions have been 
greatly expanded, and have been ripening for a series of years. That 
is greatly to the credit, not only of his head, but of his heart. We 
have seen even amongst you (the Conservative party) a progress in 
many things—a progress which I say is most gratifying to me—that 
is a very small matter ; but which is also a very wholesome indication 
that the minds of all men are becoming more open to the considera- 
tion of great principies in connection with great public questions. 
And this lets us see that in future we shall have a Government which 
will be more in accordance with public opinion and public interests 
than has been in past times.’ 


Hitherto we have spoken of Mr. Bright as a statesman, and 
as a statesman whose expressed opinions contain a definite 
policy on the vast majority of public questions; as a statesman 
who has never been quoted against himself, whose convictions 
were matured in the early part of his parliamentary career, 
whose convictions have gradually been appropriated by the 
public. He has, of course, been assailed ; sometimes by a 
person like Mr. Garth, who did not scruple, in order to serve an 
electioneering campaign, to utter a host of libels against him, 
which were instantly met and refuted; sometimes by people 
like Mr. Liddell, who make vague charges against him of 
‘seeking to Americanize our institutions.’ Nothing can be 
more untrue, as Mr. Bright declared last May, in naturally 
indignant terms. The utmost Mr. Bright has attempted is to 
restore our constitution. Franchises were granted to towns in 
the early ages of parliamentary history because they were then 
centres of commerce. These towns have fallen into decay, and 
Mr. Bright wishes to carry out the spirit of the ancient fran- 
chise, by transferring the right of representation from decline 
and poverty to prosperity and opulence. There is not, we can 
confidently assert, a single portion of Mr. Bright’s policy which 
is revolutionary. There is not a single change which he advo- 
cates which cannot be recommended by the evidence of political 
history in this country, and which is not a return to those lines 
of the constitution which have been broken through, weakened, 
or effaced by the usurpation of an oligarchy, and by the selfish 
tactics of class interests and class legislation. 

But Mr. Bright is also the greatest and most effective of 
living orators. His great power over language, his knowledge 
of the method by which men’s attention is arrested, their preju- 
dices soothed, their sympathies awakened, is matter of natural 
capacity. But it is a capacity which has been cultivated by 
assiduous practice and careful preparation. The accomplish- 
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ments of an orator are no sudden inspiration, no innate faculty. 
A man cannot paint unless he has a painter’s eye and an artist’s 
taste. But neither can he paint without long study and untiring 
diligence. A writer cannot become a poet without a poet’s 
fancy, without a poet’s sense of rhythm and grace. But he 
cannot become a poet without care and labour, without long 
and patient toil. The same training is needed for other excel- 
lencies, which people commonly call genius, a faculty which has 
been best defined as a ‘ great capacity for taking trouble.’ We 
make no doubt that Mr. Bright has planned many times more 
speeches than he has delivered ; has arranged many times more 
orations than he has uttered. The first conditions of successful 
oratory are a full information on the topic discussed, a lucid and 
equal method, and skill in handling words. In no other way can a 
speaker attain that self-possession which always holds a full sen- 
tence in the mind before it is uttered by the tongue, and which 
constrains, if the subject be worthily handled, the attention of 
the audience. 

A speaker, says the earliest and wisest teacher of the art of 
rhetoric, must convince his audience of his sympathy with them, 
of his mastery over the subject on which he gives information, 
and of his freedom from selfish interest in the cause which he 
recommends. Every one who studies a speech of Mr. Bright’s 
can see how skilfully he contrives to give all these impressions. 
Thus, in his great public speeches on the American war, he 
urged that the cause of the North was the cause of free labour, 
the victory of those interests which were dearest to the mass of 
his audience, the victory over that interpretation of society 
which deliberately affirms that the interest or wisdom of the 
few should control the rights or powers of the many. Then he 
pointed out, though laying no claim to the faculty of prophecy, 
that all the elements of success lay on the side of the North— 
in its patriotism, in its wealth, in its education, in its intelligent 
interpretation of the issues involved in the war—and that 
therefore, as he knew all this, he had the balance of probability 
on the side of his opinion, that though he could not claim 
prescience, he could assert the largeness of his information. 
And then he was able to refer to his untiring devotion to the 
cause which he undertook, to his perfect freedom from any 
imputation of self-interest, to his entire sympathy with the 
cause of order, justice, humanity, religion. No more perfect 
art can be shown than in the eulogy of Lloyd Garrison’s 
career, delivered at St. James’s Hall, in 1867; the last of his 
American speeches. 

If we were to select out of these orations of Mr. Bright the two 
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most perfect specimens of rhetorical skill, we should take that 
delivered at’ Rochdale on the ‘ Trent affair,’ and that in the 
House of Commons on Mr. Roebuck’s motion for the recognition 
of the Southern Confederacy. The former was uttered before a 
hesitating, the latter before an unfriendly, audience. Perhaps 
public feeling was never stirred so violently by any event as by 
the arrest of Sliddell and Mason. That the anger of the people 
was fanned by Lord Palmerston we are convinced. The crisis 
was one of extreme gravity. It wanted only a little for the 
people of England to be urged to some irrevocable act of 
hostility to the United States. The affair gave, no doubt, great 
assistance to the Southern conspirators, great encouragement to 
their agents and sympathisers in England. To speak on the 
subject, to apologize for the North while the explanation was in 
suspense, was un act requiring the greatest courage and the 
greatest dexterity. The latter speech was given when Mr. Roe- 
buck attempted to force on that which the House of Commons 
secretly wished. Everybody knows now how unfriendly was the 
feeling of the legislature towards the northern cause. It was 
perfectly well known that the victory of the Union party would 
induce a reaction on Europe, and that this reaction would take 
the form of resistance to privilege. The two leading features in 
Mr. Bright's speech on that occasion were, the disparagement 
of the author of the motion, and an attempt to enlist, in a 
manner which the House could not refuse to acknowledge, the 
sympathies of the country through the House. These aims can 
be illustrated by two passages: one of successful ridicule ; the 
other of exquisite pathos. 

‘The hon. and learned Gentleman in his resolution speaks of 
other powers. He has unceremoniously got rid of all the powers 
but France, and he comes here to night with a story of an inter- 
view with a man whom he describes as the great ruler of France— 
tells us a conversation—asks us to accept the lead of the Emperor of 
the French on, I will undertake to say, one of the greatest questions 
that ever was submitted to the British Parliament. But it is not 
long since the hon. and learned Gentleman held very different 
language. I recollect in this House only about two years ago that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said: “I hope I may be permitted 
to express in respectful terms my opinion, even though it should 
affect so great a potentate as the Emperor of the French. I have 
no faith in the Emperor of the French.” On another occasion the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said,—not, I believe, in this House,— 
“T am still of opinion that we have nothing but animosity and .bad 
faith to look for from the French Emperor.” And he went on to say 
that still, though he had been laughed at, he adopted the patriotic 


character of “ Tear-’em,” and was still at his post. 
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‘Well then, Sir, when the hon. and learned Gentleman came back, 
I think from his expedition to Cherbourg, does the House recollect 
the language he used on that occasion—language which, if it expressed 
the sentiments which he felt, at least I think he might have been con- 
tent to have withheld? If I am not mistaken, referring to the salu- 
tation between the Emperor of the French and the Queen of these 
kingdoms, he said, “ When I saw his perjured lips touch that hallowed 
cheek.” And now, Sir, the hon. and learned Gentleman has been to 
Paris, introduced there by the hon. Member for Sunderland, and he 
has become as it were in the palace of the French Emperor a co-con- 
spirator with him to drag this country into a policy which I maintain 
is as hostile to its interests as it would be degrading to its honour. 

‘ But then the high contracting parties, I suspect, are not agreed, 
because I will say this in justice to the French Emperor, that there 
has never come from him in public, nor from any one of his ministers, 
nor is there anything to be found in what they have written, that 
is tinctured in the smallest degree with that bitter hostility which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has constantly exhibited to the United 
States of America and their people. France, if not wise in this matter, 
is at least not unfriendly. The hon, and learned Member, in my 
opinion—indeed I am sure—is not friendly, and I believe he is 
not wise.’ 

Again :— 

‘ Every year in the Slave States of America there are one hundred 
and fifty thousand children born into the world—born with the badge 
and the doom of slavery—born to the liability by law, and by custom, 
and by the devilish cupidity of man—to the lash and to the chain and 
to the branding-iron, and to be taken from their families and carried 
they know not where. 

‘I want to know whether you feel as I feel upon this question. 
When I can get down to my home from this House, I find half a 
dozen little children playing upon my hearth. How many Members 
are there who can say with me, that the most innocent, the most pure, 
the most holy joy which in their past years they have felt, or in 
their future years they have hoped for, has arisen from contact and 
association with our precious children! Well, then, if that be so—if, 
when the hand of death takes cne of those flowers from our dwelling, 
our heart is overwhelmed with sorrow and our household is covered 
with gloom ; what would it be if our children were brought up to this 
infernal system—one hundred and fifty thousand of them every year 
brought into the world in these Slave States, amongst these “ gentle- 
men,” amongst this “chivalry,” amongst these men that we can make 
our friends, 

‘Do you forget the thousand-fold griefs and the countless agonies 
which belonged to the silent conflict of slavery before the war began ? 
It is all very well for the hon. and learned Gentleman to tell me, to 
tell this House—he will not tell the country with any satisfaction to 
it— that slavery, after all, is not so bad a thing. The brother of my 
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hon. Friend the Member for South Durham told me that in North 
Carolina he himself saw a woman whose every child, ten in number, 
had been sold when they grew up to the age at which they would fetch 
a price to their master.’ 


Mr. Bright is one of those few orators who are equally com- 
petent for a set speech or for debate. He is always watching 
for points which may be taken up, for interruptions which he 
may make use of—a use which makes it rather dangerous to 
interrupt him. When a speaker has strong feelings, which he 
can however keep under complete control, when the deepest 
indignation which he may feel never mars nor impedes his 
utterance, and when that utterance is heightened by a massive 
figure, deliberate speech, and a wonderfully powerful voice, the 
skill of the orator is greatly assisted by these peculiarities of 
temper, action and modulation. It is said that he is the only 
speaker in the House of Commons whom everybody strives to 
hear, to whom every person—even the doughty colonels—attend. 
The combination of straightforward honesty, self-made dignity, 
high intellectual power, and great pérsonal courage, give Mr. 
Bright peculiar advantages with an English audience. His 
knowledge of the mother tongue in all its forms, his Saxon 
energy and subtle grace, his quick use of classic allusion and 
poetic form at the moment when they will rivet an impression 
or give wings to an argument, show him to be the great orator, 
and the constancy with which Mr. Bright has remained faithful 
to his religious convictions and peculiar community give him 
hold on all who revere conscience. The publication of Mr. 
Bright’s speeches, the advanced sheets of which have been 
courteously placed at our disposal, will do much to make the 
solid opinions and great character, and high powers of Mr. 
Bright known to the public. 

The Editor, Mr. Thorold Rogers, has accomplished his task 
with singular discrimination and care. The speeches are 
classified under the headings of India, Canada, America, Reform, 
Ireland, &c., and in each case a brief sketch of the circum- 
stances under which the speech was delivered is introduced by 
Mr. Rogers. Four or six speeches of Mr. Bright on either of 
these great themes arranged by the Editor in chronological 
order often afford a very succinct, eloquent, and attractive 
resumé of contemporary history. These speeches are models 
of nervous English, and noble manly bearing, the signs of a 
great patriotism, and the prophecy of a glorious future. They 
will rebut many a calumny, and proclaim the grand and 
honest way in which one of the men of whom all England will 
ultimately be proud did his life-work. The appearance of these 
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volumes at the present moment is a political manifesto. It shows 
the alliance of Oxford and Liberal ideas, and gives a hint of the 
deep undercurrents of feeling which are making English society, 
and moulding the future. The speeches of Mr. Bright reveal no 
insuperable obstacle in the way of his becoming one of the 
administrators of the power of England; but he has wielded 
more power in his proud independence, than he will be likely to 
enjoy if he becomes a servant of the Crown. 


Art. VII.—(1.) Les Moines @Occident depuis Saint Benoit jusqu’a 
Saint Bernard. Par le Comre pe MonratemsBert, lun des 
quarante de lAcadémie Frangaise. Cinq Tomes. Paris : 
Jacques Lecoffre et Cie. 

(2.) Zhe Monks of the West, from St. Benedict to St. Bernard 
By the Count pe MonratemBert, Member of the French 
Academy. Authorized translation. Vols. I. to V. Edinburgh & 
London : Wiliam Blackwood & Sons. 8 

No man has mastered a science until he has,made himiself* ac- 

quainted with its history. We are not content, “vith mere qcgmatic 

expositions of either philosophy or society. There are few 

things of any power in the world which are unable to boast a 

genealogy and a history. If old institutions that have now passed 

away can be proved to have affected mankind beneficially, and if 
the spirit that was in them has clothed itself in new forms and 
still influences the world, the history of the defunct organization 
will help us to comprehend these new forms, and prepare us to 
encounter the changes they are again likely to undergo. It is 
thus that the history of the Hebrew priesthood may help us to 
comprehend the sacerdotal functions of every Christian man. 

It is thus that the history of Vedic literature may be useful to 

the modern missionary. It is thus that the history of the Saxon 

Witenagemot and of the Magna Charta may quicken the percep- 

tions and sharpen the wits of a member of our modern House of 

Commons. Monasticism has been a great fact in the world; it 

has had, apparently, a spontaneous origin in many lands, and 

has been the offshoot of many faiths. It has possessed an 
absorbing fascination for minds of a certain temperament: it 
has raised some to heroism, and crushed the life out of others ; 
it has contended with human instinct and natural affection, and 
after gaining the victory has sought to scale the empyrean of 
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passionless and serene repose. It has provided leisure for active 
duties that might otherwise have been disregarded; and in a 
world of strife, ambition, and cruelty, it has softened the 
manners and refined the tastes of whole generations. If it has 
provided opportunity for vices kefore unknown, it has also 
organized the practice of great virtues. It has perished in 
many lands of utter inanition or of gross excess; it has been in 
its dotage scoffed at and driven out of the world as utterly 
imbecile, and obstructive to civilization. It has been righteously 
condemned as an anachronism, in days when Christian principle 
is becoming increasingly the motive spirit of the nations; and 
when it is obvious that all the work which monastic order once 
professed to do, can be done, and is being done, by the free 
spirit of the Church, and by the baptized energies of Christen- 
dom. Nevertheless, monasticism deserves an historian ; and, in 
our opinion, that historian has yet to be found. A truly 
catholic and comprehensive mird could not ignore vast regions 
of monastic activity and development on which M. de Monta- 
lembert has been unforiunately silent. Vast as is the period 
over which his pinion, rather than his pen, has swept, he has 
left uritraverscd the régions and the speculations out of which 
the, institatidn’ that he'so profoundly reveres did in reality 
spring; and he pradertly threatens to resign his task, when 
he, shalt hayo presentetl.*ns* with a picture of Clairvaux and 
Clugny in all their potence and spiritual splendour. That inten- 
tion, notwithstanding the candour which induces him to promise 
to us a faithful exposure of the frailties and follies and excesses of 
his beloved monks will hardly leave him room to furnish us 
with the data on which the sentences of spoliation, dissolu- 
tion, and abolition, actually turned. A History of the Monks of 
the West, from Benedict to Bernard, intended as an argument 
in favour of monasticism, is analogous to a historical panegyric 
on the French Revolution, which should terminate with the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly. Notwithstanding the 
truncated form of this brilliant é/oge, of this gorgeous epic, this 
unfinished Iliad, which presents no adequate idea of the final 
bearing of the institution on morals, science, and civil govern- 
ment, we must give our distinguished author credit for having 
traversed a prodigious field, and having furnished us with a 
history of Christianity which, although drawn from a special 
and unsatisfactory standpoint, is nevertheless a biographical his- 
tory of no mean value. This reduction of history to a conca- 
tenated series of biographies has many advantages, though 
it necessarily incurs the danger encountered by the historical 
novelist of distorting the true perspective, and leading the 
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incautious reader to form an exaggerated view of the parts 
which the individual actors have played in the great drama of 
history. This peculiarity becomes still more conspicuous, when 
a historian looks only on one side or on one office of a great 
man. For example, to regard Jerome or Augustine of Hippo, 
or Gregory the Great, or Wilfrid, exclusively in their monastic 
functions and character, involves a onesidedness almost equal to 
the confusion of historic proprieties that would be involved 
in overlcoking everything concerning Anselm, Langton, 
Wolsey, Cranmer, and Laud, except that they were Archbishops 
of the English Church. We do not mean to imply that 
Dean Hook has committed the latter fault, or that M. de Mon- 
talembert has fallen into the former; but if there has ever been 
a biographical history which needed the supplement of other 
historical studies to correct high colouring, subjective bias, and 
distorted perspective, the ‘Monks of the West’ is in that 
predicament. We give its author credit for a high enthusiasm ; 
for exhaustive and laborious zeal; for the power to throw an 
inexpressible charm round a somewhat monotonous recital of 
successive deeds of self-immolation; for an eloquence and 
pathos which go far to rescue him from the charge of sentimen- 
tality; for a deep sympathy with the noblest and most practical 
outcome of the spiritual life; and for a passionate admiration 
which he never wearies of lavishing on Teutonic institutions and 
on the English character. We believe, moreover, that he has a 
scrupulous love of truth and great joy in it; that he means to 
render to the pious dead—‘ justice, nothing but justice ;’ that it 
was his intention to be faithful to the saints, never to spare their 
follies or conceal their faults, when he was himself alive to 
them ; that he intended to bring forth as evidence of miraculous 
interferences on their behalf, nothing but contemporary or first- 
class witnesses; that he meant to heighten his colouring by 
the deep shadows of some portions of his picture; but we 
think that when his spirit came under the spell of the countless 
folios he has ransacked in search of their heroic and forgotten 
deeds, he became fairly dazed with the perpetual eulogy which 
abounds in this curious literature; he felt the gracious austerities, 
and awful sanctities, and terrific energies recounted by the 
Bollandists to be perfectly supernatural when compared with 
modern voluptuousness and worldliness ; and he became incom- 
petent fairly to criticise that which had exhaled such fragrance, 
or to analyze the subtle charm which had thus been given for 
him to Catholic sentiment and Christian faith. This is very 
perceptible as he proceeds in his work. As the ages roll on, 
the monks become more saintly, and their deeds more miracu- 
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lous, and the whole atmosphere more charged with super- 
natural forces and light. As to fault, excess, or failure, sinful 
melancholy, or wasted life, these have no place in a narrative 
which is indeed far freer from them than are the inspired 
histories of patriarchs, prophets, or apostles. 

M. de Montalembert breaks ground with a vindication of 
monasteries from the charge of being the asylums for broken 
hearts, for weak, exhausted, and disappointed energies, for men 
and women tired of the world, and unfit for the strife and battle 
of life. He maintains that they were peopled by the young and 
the brave, and by those who, as far as this world is concerned, 


_ had everything to lose in assuming monastic vows, by those who 


had a large surplusage of dauntless energy for the conquest of 
nature, for industrious grappling with the barrenness of the 
desert, or the riotous prodigality of the primeval forest; he asserts 
that these mysterious precursors of civilization and order, these 
men of prayer and faith solved the mystery of life, and showed to 
a barbaric and selfish world the secret of real happiness. He 
urges that so far from wishing to escape from their vows or from 
the fellowship of the cloister, they conceived a passionate attach- 
ment to each other and to their self-imposed restraints ; that 
their mutual affection was stronger than death, and that instead 
of morose and hopeless abnegation of humanity—benignitas, sim- 
plicitas, hilaritas—gaiety and songs of joy transformed their 
exile from the world into the Paradise of God. He makes light 
of the charges brought against them, even in their decline, and 
repudiates the right of any layman to cast a stone at the 
accumulations of wealth and luxury under which at length 
they succumbed. In an introductory chapter on the decline of 
monastic institutions, he admits that their corruption and abuses 
were denounced by the monks themselves, that the shield which 
religion had thrown over them was pierced and shattered from 
within, and that the most effective instrument in their downfall 
was, what he terms the infamous ‘ commende’ by which the title 
of abbot was conferred on those who were ignorant of monastic 
institutions ; albeit this step, so loathsome in his judgment, was 
the work of infallible popes and Catholic kings. Catholics 
have their own institutions and the great dignitaries of their 
own church to blame for the most conspicuous illustrations and 
examples of spoliation and robbery. The enormous wealth 
accumulated by these monasteries was too tempting a prize to 
be resisted first by rapacious abbots, then by bishops hungering 
for temporal power as well as ecclesiastical influence, then by 
needy kings, and at last by unprincipled popes. They turned 
from one to the other for protection, and found the spoiler rather 
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than the friend.* The utter and ignominious fall of more than 
three thousand monasteries in Europe, and the ruthless destruc- 
tion even of their ruins in countries which had never repudiated 
the authority of the Roman See is a startling fact, which 
although our author recounts, he fails to explain, on his own 
theory, of the supreme and God-given claims of the Church; while 
the jeremiad that he wails over the base uses to which these 
gorgeous buildings have returned is out of harmony with his 
vivid appreciation of modern ideas of progress. One might 
suppose that on the fall of the monastery, the spirit of humanity, 
all care for the sick and dying, all science, art, and literature, all 
brave adventure, all subjugation and replenishing of the earth, 
and all missionary enterprise had utterly vanished ; while, on the 
contrary, the fact of the case is, that the mighty spirit gene- 
rated by the contact of Christianity with modern thought was 
too strong to be retained in the crisp and worn-out skins of 
monastic order ; and when these burst, neither the spirit nor the 
fragrance was lost. New life demanded new institutions, and it 
is too late in the day to prove that modern civilization is only 
a feeble parody on that which we readily allow took its origin 
in the cloister. The chapter in which M. de Montalembert pre- 
dicts the fortune of his work presents a flight of sustained 
rhetoric, redolent of the ecstatic glories of those long processions 
of half-forgotten worthies, with whom he has passed so many 
years of hallowed communion, and concludes with a passage of 
remarkable eloquence, even though it may be tinctured with a 
little of that ostentatious humility in which the great ecclesias- 
tical writers are such adepts. 


‘Even in these modest limits how often have I felt that I had 
undertaken a work above my strength! How often have I been 
tempted to renounce this excessive task, and to fly from that abyss 
which seemed ready to swallow up the passing and shortened years of 
life, an exhausted patience, and worn out strength ! 

‘But how often also under the roof of the old manor house in which 
most of these pages have been written, behind the heavy folios in 
which their acts have been registered by their Jaborious successors, 
have I imagined myself to see, appearing around me, that imposing 
train of saints, pontiffs, doctors, missionaries, artists, masters of word 
and deed, who have issued from age to age out of the crowded ranks 
of the monastic orders! I contemplated with trembling these august 
resuscitated forms of the glorious and unappreciated past. Their 
austere yet benevolent looks seemed to stray over their profaned 
tombs, their forgotten works, the despised monuments of their un- 


‘wearied industry, the defaced sites of their holy dwellings, and then, 


* Guizot’s ‘ Civilization of Europe,’ vol. ii. 96, ff. 
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to rest upon me, their unworthy annalist, confused and overwhelmed 
by the weight of my unworthiness. I heard a voice, noble and plain- 
tive, come forth from their chaste and masculine breasts: “So many 
incessant labours, so many evils endured, so many services rendered, so 
many lives consumed for the glory of God and for the good of men ; and 
behold the return —calumny, ingratitude, proscription, contempt. In 
these modern generations, which are at once overwhelmed by our bene- 
fits, and oblivious of them, will no man rise up to avenge our memory ? 


Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor!” 


No apology, no panegyric ; a simple and exact tale—the truth, and 
nothing but the truth—justice, nothing but justice—let that be our 
sole revenge. 

‘And then I felt a thrill of ardent and melancholy emotion run 
through my veins. “I am but a creature of dust,” I answer them ; 
“but that dust may perhaps be animated by contact with your sacred 
bones. Perhaps a spark of your fire may come to light up my soul. 
I have only a cold and sad pen for my weapon, and I am the first of 
my blood who has fought with the pen alone. But, notwithstanding, 
if it serves with honour, it may in its turn become a sword, in the 
bold and holy warfare of conscience and the disarmed majesty of 
right, against the triumphant oppression of falsehood and sin.” ’ * 


The plan of the work embraces a sketch of the condition of 
the Christian people under the Roman empire. It contains loud 
and indignant denunciations of the imperial power, of persecu- 
tion by Arian emperors and kings, and of the political profligacy 
of the later empire, and it reveals the author’s intense detestation 
as well as of tyranny, his lively sympathy with the principles of 
self-government and the development of nationality. He then 
sketches with brilliant and sympathetic pen the monastic pre- 
cursors in the East, and does not fail to indicate the significant 
and momentous fact on which we shall presently have more to 
say, that the entire theory of the ascetic life travelled from 
East to West; and throughout his chapter on the monastic 
precursors in the West, he shows that the spirit and example 
of the monks of the Thebaid, and of Syria, were the seed and 
stimulus of the ascetic habits and institutions which sprang up 
under the great names of Augustine and Benedict. 


* This passage, while it gives just one specimen of the eloquence with 
which M. de Montalembert’s volumes abound, presents also a fair sample 
of the skill with which throughout the whole work the translator’s task has 
been executed. The reader who sees it only in its English dress, inevitably 
loses some of those exquisite idiomatic expressions so peculiar to the 
French language ; but with this exception, the translation appears to us 
to be wonderfully successful, giving as it does an accurate rendering of 
the original in language so graceful and natural, that we are but seldom 
reminded that it is a translation which lies before us. 
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After showing that the various monastic establishments which 
arose in Gaul and Italy were exposed to the greatest danger from 
their lack of organization and monastic rule, he details with 
graphic pen the career of Benedict and Gregory the Great, 
the rise and development of the Benedictine order in Gaul, the 
marvellous story of St. Radigund, and the history of the 
institution under the Merovingian kings. He describes the 
mission of the Irish monks to the continent and the extraordinary 
career of St. Columbanus. He expends his utmost strength on 
the delineation of the part which the Roman Pontiff and the 
monastic rule took in the introduction of Christianity and the 
Church into the far-famed islands, which in his view have in later 
times rendered the most miserable and lamentable recompense for 
the wondrous sacrifice involved in imparting this inestimable 
gift. He details the founding of the Irish and Scotian Church, 
the conflict with the revolting Paganism of Picts and Celts, and 
the extraordinary facility with which the monastic institute took 
root in Ireland, the extent of the foundations, the number of 
the Religious, the learning, sanctity, devotion, and missionary 
zeal of the monks. When the mythology of the early Christian 
history chimes in with Catholic sentiment, he tells the story 
much as some of our spiritualising rationalists introduce the 
miracvlous element of Holy Scripture, leaving it doubtful 
whether he considers the narrative to have grown out of the 
— sentiment, or to be the genuine attestation of facts. 

e gives us no clue whereby we may discern between truth and 
fiction, and rather favours the inferénce that none of the marvels 
which he recounts are difficult to a Romanist’s faith. Nor we 
believe are they; the unseen, the angelic, the spiritual world are 
to a genuine Romanist almost as real as they appear to a 
Swedenborgiun ; and the whole of that doctrine of law and the 
continuity and correlation of natural forces is perfectly subor- 
dinate to the higher law of the kingdom of God, to the mightier 
force of the Spirit of God in humanity. The marvellous as well 
as the true in the life of St. Patrick and St. Bridget are 
dexterously and admiringly interwoven, and the charming and 
romantic stories of the Irish saints who followed St. Patrick pre- 
pare the way for the history of St. Columba and of his successors. 
The mission of St. Augustine of Canterbury, his conflict with the 
Celtic monks and British bishops, and the gradual introduction 
of Christianity into the various Saxon kingdoms is then related. 
Here the history swells out beyond the limits strictly assigned 
by the author bimself. The history of the triumph of the Bene- 
dictine rule and of the Roman tonsure, as well as the Pontifical 
celebration of Easter over Celtic prejudice and insular notions 
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and habits is the history of the establishment of the so-called 
Catholic Church in Great Britain. 

The fifth volume concludes with a brilliant panegyric upon 
the nuns of the English convents, who through the whole of this 
strange eventful history had been the softening, sanctifying 
element in this abnormal institution, and who with the power 
of their self-sacrifice, the beauty of their worship, and the 
completeness of their surrender to this strange demand of an 
unchristianised and perverted conscience, carried the ideal of 
churchly sanctity to its highest point. 

In this prodigious sweep of his rhetoric, over vast varieties of 
theme and subject matter, it is impossible to follow our author. 
We must make some selections for special consideration, and 
venture to indicate a few lacune in his method of conception, 
and some blemishes in the execution of his own ideal, which 
must seriously affect the judgment that will ultimately be pro- 
nounced upon what is nevertheless a great work. 

We cannot deny that monasticism, the ascetic life, the 
anachoretic rule, the coenobitic institution, and the self-abnegation 
involved in these things have provided startling phenomena for 
the student of human affairs, and have had much to do with the 
course of events, with the diffusion of knowledge and changes of 
opinion, with the cultivation of the soil, with the preservation 
and efflorescence of literature, and with the progress of art, 
science, and philosophy. In monasteries and lonely cells, in 
obscure dens and caves of the earth, in the heart of untrodden 
wildernesses, and unlevelled forests, hundreds, thousands of 
delicately-nurtured minds have buried themselves, rushing away 
from a world that was to them full of temptation, and holdin 
converse with unseen and eternal things. It is a fact that 
thousands of men and women have under this inspiration 
submitted to inconceivable privations in dark dungeons, where we 
would not in these days confine the red-handed murderer, living 
on food we should not offer to our dogs, with no stirring 
adventure to lead them on, and little stimulus from the society of 
their brethren ; setting before themselves no ostensible or tangible 
reward whatsover for their special deeds of self-torture, they have 
thus passed years of unutterable privation, and then laid them 
down to die. The race of men thus nurtured in stern, unbending 
obedience to prescribed rule have acquired a tension of moral sinew 
and rigidity of motive which have made them brave enough to 
encounter otherwise invincible foes, and to surmount irresistible 
obstacles. When bound on missions of sacrifice they have been 
ready to face the ocean storm and hurricane in crazy craft, to 
encounter the most savage forms of heathen barbarism, some- 
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times to suffer martyrdom without a moment’s hesitation, and 
at others, to carry against kings and senates, against synods and 
armies, points dear to the monastic conscience, and to raise a 
standard of moral character and spiritual life that is at war, not 
only with some of the corruptions, but with many of the noblest 
and most ineradicable instincts of humanity. 

Let us explain it as we will, it is a fact that in these cloisters 
heroic souls were nurtured and prepared for the higher life 
of literature. Before and after the invention of printing, the 
most strenuous efforts were made by this class of men to con- 
serve the literature of the past, and to create a new one of their 
own. They have reckoned among their number, poets, painters, 
orators and statesmen. Their architects displayed practical 
skill, fertility of conception, boldness of design, delicacy of 
taste, which have never been surpassed. Agriculture, medicine 
and science, were enriched by their labours, and the various 
orders in the Church were constantly supplied from their ranks. 
They accumulated boundless wealth, and exercised a potent 
spell over kings and nations. They stood between the baron 
and his serf, and pleaded the cause of the poor and needy. The 
diffusion of the Gospel was undertaken by the renowned sons of 
Benedict, Patrick, and Columba, and both the world and the 
Church owe a debt of lasting obligation to those who have 
so often been the pioneers of modern civilization, the earliest 
preachers—in many lands—of the Gospel of Jesus Christ and the 
self-sacrificing examples of what can be effected by ‘the power 
‘ of an endless life,’ when it grapples with and sanctifies the life 
of the flesh and the world. But to claim on this ground the 
reverence of men fer modern manifestations of the same spirit, 
to denounce the ingratitude and irreligion of those who fail 
in their reverence and adhesion to monastic principles, re- 
sembles the Quixotic zeal of some bibliographer, who might be 
conceived so enamoured of the work of the old copyists and 
missal painters, as to repudiate the advantage of the printed 
text, and to revile the ingratitude of the age which does 
not pursue the old process of illumination. We may admire 
the old Roman roadmakers and the imperial post, but may, never- 
theless, acquit ourselves of ingratitude to them, if we prefer the 
triumphs of Macadam and Stephenson. We do not doubt that 
we owe to the monastic rule the preservation of many a 

recious relic of ancient civilization, the exhibition of many 
lofty and commanding virtues, and of some grand and enduring 
results ; but we look for the veritable heirs of these Titans, not 
in the cloister but in the great world; not in valueless combina- 
tion with effete institutions, but in the new forms and ever- 
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developing energies of a science, a literature, and a Church, no 
longer burdened by exhausted or anachronous systems. 

If our accomplished author retorts upon us that this argu- 
ment would carry us too far, and might compel us to relinquish 
Christianity itself as a system of thought which has done 
its work and finished its course, and to be content with the 
mere products of the union of Christian thought and feeling 
with modern ideas; if our opponents bid us be consistent, 
and relegate Christian dogma as well as monastic institutions 
and practices to the limbo of completed functions and methods, 
we join issue and maintain that monasticism cannot prove 
its heavenly origin, nor honestly identify itself with the 
Christian religion. It is older than Christianity. It has per- 
formed in Orientalism a very similar part to that which our 
author seems to claim for it as the handmaid of the Church. 
The monachism of the Pagan East preceded and has outlived 
the monachism of the Greek Church, and even the gorgeous 
and now all but forgotten empire of the Benedictine order. 
To see the principle and the practice still carried out into 
surprising detail, and on a scale never realized in the most 
palmy days of St. Hilda or St. Columba, we must not hunt over 
the ruins of Benedictine or Caledonian piety, nor even thread 
the sublime courts of Assisi or La Grande Chartreuse, but revert 
to Thibet and Eastern China, where the hoary parent of 
monastic rule still gathers obedient millions under her ample 
folds. 

The conflict of Christianity with Oriental speculation led its 
greatest defenders, while repudiating the tenets of the Dualists, 
the Gnostics, and the Manichzans, to imbibe much of the subtle 
principle which pervaded them all, and which we find in its pure, 
unalloyed intensity, in Hindu philosophies and Buddhist specu- 
lation. We do not intend here to defend at any length the 
position which none will controvert, that a principle funda- 
mental and common to all these forms of religious belief is the 
moral distinction drawn by them between matter and spirit ; 
the deep and terrible conviction that evil is inherent in all 
that is presented to the senses; that the Creator, or cause, 
or conserver of the visible universe, and of the flesh of man, is 
antagonistic to the supreme Lord and God of all, who is Him- 
self inaccessible, absolute, and eternal. In the far East the very 
notion of the supreme Lord faded for ages from the grasp of 
philosophy, and became too subtle and refined a conception for 
any to retain in their knowledge; but the inherent evil of 
matter, of flesh, of sense, and of human life, has remained to 
stimulate the curiosity, to exhaust the efforts of the melancholy 
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victims of the grim delusion, and to shape in various forms 

the facts that man’s incumbent duty has ever been to escape 

a the contamination, and rise above the conditions of the 
esh. 

Out of the fundamental principle of the evil of matter and 
the flesh and human life sprang the towering and audacious 
proffer of the great ‘Solitary of the Race of the Sakyas,’ 
to deliver by intellectual process the whole human race from the 
intolerable bondage of existence. None could rise to a sub- 
lime contempt for all visible things, to a conviction of their 
unreality, and thus be on the road to Nirvana, who did not 
undergo the severest physical repression and self-immolation. 
The laws of Buddha are often purely moral, though they do 
not profess to be the transcript of a higher than a human 
mind ; yet they aimed at reducing the entire company of the 
faithful to strictly monastic rule, to the mortification of all 
human passion, to the separation and isolation of the sexes, 
to mendicancy, and to the cessation and relinquishing of all 
personal and individual rights. The entire theory proceeds on 
the contamination of the understanding by any contact with the 
flesh, and the possibility of ultimate escape from the trammels 
of sense, and even the consciousness of existence. 

Now when M. de Montalembert speaks in a few sentences 
of the natural origin of monasticism, and contrasts it so strongly 
with the age-long triumphs of the Western monks, we 
are convinced that he was not reflecting on the vast extent 
of Buddhistic monachism, nor on the fact that this is far older 
than Egyptian or Benedictine rule, and that it bids fair to 
be a living institution when Christianity shall have finally 
outgrown these delusive fetters. Doubtless, India expelled 
Buddhist rule, and princes, and professors from her soil, but she 
shows at a hundred points the deep furrow which Buddhist 
sanctity has drawn across the more hoary superstitions and more 
agonizing asceticism of Hindu philosophy ; and her monuments 
and literature bear witness to the brave, self-sacrificing devotion 
of these sons and daughters of Buddha, and to the fact that 
they went into all Eastern lands to preach the faith of their 
sires, to build monasteries, to organize worship, to multiply their 
sacred books, to perform pilgrimage to holy shrines of their 
faith, to adore the relics of saints and martyrs and work miracles 
by their aid, and to adapt themselves to such varying populations 
as the cultivated philosophers of Nepaul, the ingenious and 
susceptible Japanese, the Cingalese, and Burmese, to say nothing 
of the pontifical empire of Thibet, where, to the present day, the 
monks still grasp a mighty sovereignty, where whole cities 
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are filled with monastic populations, and where the temples, 
ritual, incense, tonsure, and vestments, resemble the medieval 
worship of the Catholic Church so strongly as to deceive 
the unwary. At the present day, the canonization of departed 
worth continually takes place in China, Tartary, and Thibet. 
Temples are erected in the honour of meditative and hysteric 
damsels, who have gone through prodigies of self-sacrifice and 
communion with the gods, and have entered into their final 
rest. Up to the present century, the learning, the science, the 
art, and literature of China have been largely promoted by the 
priesthood. The conflict between a caste and a true priesthood, 
the victory of the ‘religious order’ over the sacred tribe, the 
triumph of monkery over hereditary privilege cannot be exclu- 
sively claimed for Christian recluses and Catholic corporations. 
Buddha commenced this mighty strife six centuries before 
Christ. The Brahminical caste contended for twelve hundred 
years with the individualism, the energy, and the galling 
dignity of the sons of Buddha, and at length gained the victory 
over it; but it was a victory that has given it another millen- 
nium of triumph over China and Japan, Burmah, Thibet, and 
Ceylon. 

The laws and ordinances springing from the main principles of 
ascetic observances are strangely assimilated, although the specific 
ground for certain ascetic practices may widely differ between 
the Therapeutz of Egypt and the Solitaries of India and Ceylon. 
Animal food is rejected by the Syrian devotee or Western monk, 
as likely to promote the desires of the flesh, as an unnecessary 
indulgence of the appetite, or as a tradition of reverence paid to 
arbitrary laws of some great founder, while throughout the East 
it is rejected on the principle of metempsychosis. A pious 
Buddhist will to this day strain the water he drinks, lest he 
should inadvertently destroy the life of an insect that might 
possibly enshrine at the time the soul of his grandfather. The 
marriage relationship is despised on entirely different grounds 
by the Essene and the Buddhist. Mendicancy is enforced by 
different arguments by Buddha and Benedict. Still very start- 
ling similarity prevails between the practices engendered by the 
ascetic principle wherever it has established itself. The Roman 
and the Buddhist monks shaved the beard: the former under 
fear of polluting the eucharist; the latter with the desire to 
avoid the various inconveniences and contaminations of long 
hair, but this unnatural peculiarity has very widely cha- 
racterized monkery. In a score of curious details the Eastern 
ascetic and cceenobite, who has never heard of Christianity, forms 
a lively parody upon the practices and even the principles of 
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Catholic monasticism. Hindu and Buddhist asceticisms were 
alike based on the misery and degradation of this mundane 
existence, and ultimately analyzed the curse of it into our con- 
sciousness of it. This consciousness they each regarded as 
morbid intelligence, capable of extinction; and both were led 
to extravagant austerities, mutilations, and privations of the 
physical system. 

However, in Persia, on the other side of the great intellectual 
watershed of the Aryan race, the Fate, from which the Hindu 
sought deliverance, became a vast empire of darkness. There 
the coil of existence crystallized itself into the visible and the 
tangible, was enthroned in ro dan, and rose, in the person of 
Ahrimaz, to a dignity that rivalled the empire of light and 
blessedness. Evil was indeed concentrated, intensified, deified ; 
but this process gave greater prominence to the idea of righteous- 
ness, light, and purity. Still however, the seat of evil was to be 
found in the human flesh. All that was ‘hylic’ in human 
nature must be overcome, and special means and schemes had to 
be devised for bridging the awful chasm between the Eternal 
Absolute One and the poor human soul which was interred in 
that organ of darkness and evil, a human body. The various 
speculations which Oriental mystics made, partly with the help 
of the Jewish Kabbala, partly with the aid of Platonic and neo- 
Platonic gnosis, partly with the assistance of Christian ideas, 
and even Buddhist asceticism, to conceive the scheme of human 
deliverance, to realize the highest intuitions of the Divine, and 
to attain the higher life of the spirit, form in their conflict 
with Christian doctrine an important fraction of the early 
history of the Church. We hope before long to trace the 
influence of these speculations upon the doctrine, discipline, and 
practice of the Church. Learned, painstaking, and exhaustive 
were the various analyses of these errors, which were produced 
by Irenzeus, Hippolytus, Clemens, Epiphanius, and others, but it 
seems as though Oriental Christianity felt that it would be utterly 
outdone in its own life of contemplation, and in its claim and 
profession of purity, and righteousness, and self-sacrifice—if, 
while it repudiated the doctrine of Manichees, and Gnostics, 
and Montanists, it did not emulate and even exceed them in 
ascetic practices, for which not a vestige of Christian authority 
could be found. Hence, comparatively small difference can 
be traced between the practices of the Indian Yogi or Fakir, 
the inhuman vegetation of spirit of the Buddhist saint, the 
vagaries of Simeon Stylites, and the austerities of Pachomius, 
Macarius, and Anthony. The celibate of both sexes became the 
incessant topic of eulogy. The virgin state is so perpetually con. 
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templated and extolled, that few writings can be found which 
are so prurient and impure as these letters and lives of holy 
monks, who seem never to weary of contemplating and recounting 
the temptations from which they have escaped, the licentious 
suggestions of their own impure imaginations, and the wonderful 
victories they have obtained over contaminating desires to 
which the honest married Christian is an utter stranger. So 
abnormal and preposterous is the effort made to aim at a virtue of 
a kind altogether different from that which God demands, and 
the whole conception of which springs from impure and dualistic 
views of Him, and Buddhistic views of human life, that the 
sexes could not meet in Christian Churches, could not even 
co-exist in the same family, still less in the same convent, 
without the commission of crimes which are a disgrace to 
human nature. 

The extent to which the monastic and ascetic spirit impreg- 
nated ante-Nicene Christianity, and in our opinion perverted it 
from the high purpose of its founder, and delayed rather than 
promoted its triumph, may be seen in the writings of Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and Jerome. The degree to which this unnatural and 
unchristian tendency corrupted the morals of the early Church, 
and led, under the guidance of martyrs and saintly confessors, to 
the most lamentable excesses, and to the creation of false and 
paralyzing standards of excellence, is one of the most signi- 
ficant facts of Christian monachism. The idea of God out 
of which it sprang is perilously akin to the terrible conclusion 
to which the Oriental mind was driven, that the seat of evil is 
in matter and in the flesh of man, and that the Demiurgos, 
who must be credited with its production, and out of whose will 
even its most normal functions spring, is eternally antagonistic 
to the absolute Light. Salvation was deliverance from the 
dominion of the Demiurgos, who in the despite felt for his 
handiwork, practically became the Diabolos of the later mo- 
nastic theology. The Buddhist and the Gnostic were logically 
consistent in their wild austerities, but the disciple of Christ 
was succumbing to a bewitching expediency, and failing to 
embody the ideas of his Master, or to imitate His example 
when he rushed from the world, instead of remaining in it with 
the hope of purifying it by his presence. The fundamental 
principle of Orientalism was theoretically undermined by the 
Christian doctrine of the Incarnation, by the revelation of the 
Father, by the dogma that the Logos which became flesh had 
made the worlds, by the resurrection of the body, by the conse- 
cration of marriage, by the promise of eternal life to all 
believers, and hence the patent historic fact that the various 
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Gnostic sects were not driven out of the Church by its own action, 
but retired in haughty self-approval from what they were 
pleased to regard as the impurities, the erroneous doctrines and 
theories of the Catholic Church. But they left their impress 
upon manners, public opinion, standards of virtue, and even 
doctrine itself. The ascetic spirit born of those jaundiced 
views of the universe which are easily quickened in regions 
where man is the sport of nature, and cannot triumph with- 
out frightful effort over his own passions, took hold even of 
the great opponents of Manicheanism and Gnosticism. The 
congenial soil of Oriental mind afforded room and food for 
the rank weed within the Christian Church, and the Spirit of 
Christ has had to fight against it ever since. It is not too late 
even now to insist, that the endurance of the holy Boddhisatwas, 
and the privations of Buddhist pilgrims, that the most extra- 
vagant tales of their seclusion and their exposure, their suf- 
ferings and ecstatic communings with unseen powers and 
presences, can be paralleled in the records of the Egyptian 
and Syrian monks. The Oriental Pagan was emulated by 
the Christian ascetic. This heathen excrescence on the purely 
human development of Christianity took its origin in the East, 
and from thence it travelled Westward to Carthage, to Rome, 
to Lerins. The marvels of Eastern self-immolation, not the 
example of Christ or his apostles, stimulated the so-called 
religious life of the West; Buddhism, Therapeutism, Essenism, 
Gnosticism, constitute the true ancestry of the system which 
exercised for ages so potent a spell upon the institutions and life 
of Christendom. The failure of the system, the fall of the 
spirit of asceticism in the East, are frankly admitted by Monta- 
lembert to have been utter and complete. The ‘stagnation and 
‘decay which became by degrees the dominant character of 
‘monastic life in the East;’ the fieree and godless passions 
which the monks of the Thebaid were ready to use in’ the spirit 
of ignorant partisanship; the hardness and cruelty of their 
theological rancour ; the de-humanized bitterness of their con- 
demnations; the lapse of the Oriental churches into heresy, and 
their disappearance under the fierce breath of the Moslem 
reformer might have staggered M. de Montalembert as to the 
soundness of a principle which was capable of such degradation. 
He boldly admits what we conceive to be the capital charge 
st the entire system when he says, ‘ the monks of the East 
‘have occupied us only as the precursors and models of the 
‘ monks of the West.’ 

There was one important difference between even Eastern 
monachism and Christian monachism, which it would be unjust 
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to pass over in silence; we refer to the physical toil as well as 
privation to which both neophyte, matured recluse, and old 
eeenobite reverted in the cultivation of the soil. Idleness and 
opportunity for the ceaseless contemplation of the mystery and 
misery of existence led to the wildest speculation and self- 
worship among the less enlightened Hindu and Buddhist, and 
among multitudes of Christian recluses. Healthy occupation, 
a distinct object in life, and communion with the beauties 
and ever-present and passing panorama of nature aided the spirit 
in its conflict with passion, provided some salutary matters of 
reflection beyond the region of the anchoret’s own soul, and for 
a while kept at bay the stagnation and death which eventually 
erept over them; whereas in Syria and in the desert of Sinai, 
the monks made ostentatious display of their own self-mortifica- 
tion, and themselves degenerated into the Yogis whom they had 
tried to rival. It is true that the rule of work was by some of 
the Western monks distinctly repudiated, yet the conflict of the 
Western recluse, with the German forest and wilderness, or with 
the desolation and gloom of the Hebridian Archipelago, gave a 
character to their lives, and supplied pabulum to their under- 
standing, which for ages preserved the organization from putre- 
faction. 

The climate, and the difficulty of maintaining existence amid 
the storms and frosts of the Caledonian or Teutonic winter, called 
for exertions which promoted physical health, and relieved 
the tedium of perpetual self-meditation. Again, the practical 
character of the Western and Northern mind contrasts strangely 
with the interest which the Oriental Christian took in the deep 
things of the Divine nature. The Egyptian monks took angry 
part in the metaphysical and theosophic struggles which raged 
between the Arians and semi-Arians, the Nestorians and Mono- 
physites; they could eagerly discriminate between the position 
of Eutyches and Apollinaris, and they could take up more 
werful weapons than words in favour of their own ideas. It 
is doubtful whether the ‘sons of Columba’ could even have 
comprehended the terms in which these controversies were con- 
ducted. The Western monasteries were indeed agitated b 
portentous debates, but they turned on ritualistic questions, i 
as the day on which the Easter festival should be held, and 
these brave men could suffer living martyrdom, rather than 
embrace—or repudiate, as the case might be—the Roman 
tonsure. Grave as the distinctions of moral character and 
mental preoccupation really were between East and West, it 
is only too clear that the fundamental principle of Western 
monkery was not derived from Christian doctrine, nor from 
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Holy Scripture, nor from the apostles of Christ, but from the 
Oriental conceptions of life which had been foisted into 
Christianity in the Thebaid of Egypt and the deserts of Sinai. 

Under the inspiration of Jerome and Athanasius, Roman 
matrons transformed their palaces into cloisters. The advice 
given by Jerome to Paula and Marcella, and the rest of these 
spiritual spouses of the Lamb, as to the education of young 
neophytes for the honours of perpetual virginity, and as to the 
way to guard their own souls from pollution, suggests many 
reflections on the state of mind which had associated this peculiar 
ideal of excellence and purity with Christian ideas. 

We obtain from the correspondence of Jerome with Paula, 
Eustochium and Demetrius, and from his life of Hilarion and 
Paul, the most painful and revolting ideas of the state of society, 
even under the domination of Christian Emperors. We are 
disposed to confirm Montalembert’s judgment, that the imperial 

atronage of Christianity in no wise compensated for the grind- 
ing tyranny of the Roman régime ; that manhood was crushed by 
despotism ; that remnants of the old worship of the imperial 
name still debased the standards of virtue, and haunted all the 
energies and channels of political and executive government ; 
that spoliation and murder—leading to colossal wealth, and 
unbridled licence of every kind—debauched the public con- 
science; that unselfishness, chastity, purity of administration, 
simplicity of manners, were hardly dreamed of as possibilities, 
and certainly created no public opinion in their favour; and that 
extreme measures were needed to staunch the bleeding wounds 
of the social body. The oracles proceeding from the mouth 
of Jerome led many a saintly matron to sell all that she had, to 
distribute the proceeds to the poor, and then to commence 
either in the desolated halls of her ancestry, or in some cavern 
near his own in Bethlehem, a life of poverty, self-denial, and 
chastity. The advice he gave, the elaborate eulogies he pro- 
nounced on the merits of virginity and sacrifice, the call he 
made for an exodus from Rome to Syria of the best and noblest 
spirits, the curious relations subsisting between the recluse 
and these impressible and excitable individuals, the feuds that 
sprang up, the antagonism he had to bear from Melania and 
Ruffinus, and then from the open enmity of Vigilantius, the 
delicate banter, the clever compliments, the unpremeditated 
episodes and digressions of the old gentleman in his communi- 
cation with these ladies, the licence of his speech on certain 
topics, and the obvious earnestness and vehemence of his desire 
to augment the number of his followers, present a vivid por- 
traiture of the evils from which he sought to raise them, afford 
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a painful exhibition of the ethics of the fourth century, and 
demonstrate the link of connection between Oriental mysticism 
and Western Christianity. Nor was Jerome blind to the 
various evils of the system, and the religious aoxnots which he so 
persistently promoted. From his pages we learn the grotesque 
and melancholy details of the pride, hypocrisy, uncouth and 
unnatural folly, the extreme impurity both of mind and body, 
to which multitudes were tempted by this unchristian excres- 
cence,* and we find that the impetus he gave to austere self- 
devotion on the part of some of these Roman ladies often 
outran in his own opinion the limits of prudence.t Yet 
Jerome himself was, during the last thirty-four years of his life, 
the most impressive specimen and exponent of the ascetic 
principle; at length, worn by excessive fasts, continuous pri- 
vation and exhaustive labour, his voice, his strength gone, he 
still whispered his injunctions and orders, and dictated his feli- 
citations to Augustine. The ‘Last Communion’ of Domenichino 
hardly exaggerates the facts of the case. 

M. de Montalembert insists, however, and glories in the fact, 
that the life of Anthony written by Athanasius, spread the 
fame of the Thebaid and its marvels through the West, and was 
in fact the main instrument in the conversion of the great 
Augustine to this mode of thinking about God and man ‘and 
human life. The immortal pages of the Confessions,} in which 
Augustine describes the struggle in his own mind before he 
could tear himself from the flesh and make this needless sacri- 
fice, certainly establish our author’s point, if it needed any 
demonstration. The ‘rule’ of St. Augustine, the ‘de civitate 
‘ Dei,’ and ‘de opere monachorum,’ are the unanswerable proof 
of his sympathy with the delusion. 

Augustine was one of the noblest and most gifted of mortals. 
He was many sided, and presented many combinations of intel- 
lectual resources. Subtlety and common sense, broad sympa- 
thies and logical punctilio, high speculation and rapid con- 
clusions, wondrous insight into Holy Scripture—spite of his 
ignorance of Hebrew, and confusion about the Canon—and 
intimate acquaintance with the philosophy of his times, together 
with a splendour of imagery, heightened by a terse, epigram- 
matic style, and softened by poetic fervour, place him high 


* St. Hieron, Ep. xcy., ad Rusticum; xcvii. ad Demetriadem; 
Ep. xviii.; ad Eustochium. See Guizot’s ‘History of Civilization in 
France,’ vol. ii. p. 66, ff. 

+ St. Jerome, ‘La Société Chrétienne a Rome et le Migration Romain 
en Térre Sainte.’ Par M. Amédée Thierry, liv. ix. 
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among the great teachers of our race; while his knowledge of 
the world and of the human heart, his filial piety and sublime 

triotism, make us proud of our common humanity. We are 
Sound to weigh his opinions with reverence; we are forced 
to sigh over his errors. It is true, he was a burning and 
shining light, but how many souls have been consumed to ashes 
in that flame. We glory in his vindication of the supremacy 
of the Divine will, and we bless God for his insight into the 
truth and life of Christ ; but we owe to him largely that parody 
on the Holy Catholic Church, which has for so many ages been 
cruelly usurping its honours, and that conception of Holy Scrip- 
ture which has done so much to rivet the chains of Rome, 
and divide the Church of Christ ; and we owe to him as much as 
to any other, the creation and consolidation of a system of 
monastic life and rule, obviously and confessedly borrowed from 
the East, which is in its very essence antagonistic to the Creator 
of the World, and the Father of our Spirits, and to the 
entire Scriptural teaching about man, about the world, and 
about destiny. The Augustinian rule in Africa was peculiar in 
its regulations, blending the sacerdotal and monastic duties. 
The so-called ‘ Augustinian order,’ based on this antique model, 
did not take its origin till the twelfth century. The monastic 
rule and life took the place of martyrdoms, and intervals of 
peace supplied the stimulus which persecution had offered in 
stormier times. Those who could bear the ordeal and not deny 
the Master by any new kind of vice, nor develop in their moral 
system the suppressed but uneradicated passion, were often 
noble and successful Christians. Men who could refrain from 
extravagant eulogies and ceaseless contemplation of virginity, 
who could rise in their cloister to Christian views of life, and 
enter into the great controversies of the age, after hard and 
humble and unnoticed fight with self and the pleasures of the 
world; those who had abstained from these pleasures, not 
because they were in themselves unholy, but on the true 
Puritanic theory of a higher pleasure and a nobler life, were 
doubtless the salt of the earth. All the higher spirits, all the 
creative and commanding minds, all those who sighed for culti- 
vation and refinement, embraced a ‘rule,’ or adopted a mode of 
life, which promised the highest rank of the spiritual world, 
and which provided ample opportunities for meditation, and 
abundant communion with gifted compeers, as well as high 
chances of governing mankind. 

Besides this, the ascetic life did meet a great yearning of 
the human heart after the unseen and eternal. It opened the 
door into the invisible world, in part by intensifying the 
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imagination and quickening the sensibilities, but also by pro- 
moting and augmenting the power and habit of prayer, until it 
became a second nature and a constant necessity of the soul. 
Hence, in troublous times, when the foundations of the world 
were trembling—in the days of the massacre of Thessalonica,* or 
the siege of Tagaste, when the barbarians were pouring their 
lava flood upon the rotten institutions of the Empire, and the 
concussion of angry passions and hoary customs, the strife 
between ignorance and cultivation, the last scoffs of supercilious 
and frenzied Paganism, mingled with the jeers and javelins of 
Pagan and Arian barbarism, all gentle souls, all feminine 
spirits, all who dreamed and prayed and sighed for rest—would 
find this rising institution congenial to their better instincts, 
though at the same time it was really subversive of much of the 
noblest elements of their faith. Our author’s sketch of St. Ful- 
= and St. Martin the Soldier, who became in time the 
ishop of Tours, and his account of the founding of the great 
monastery of Lerins, where the ascetic life was carried on with 
extreme rigour—where learning flourished, and bishops were 
trained for their work, and dragged with difficulty from their 
retirement to discharge the wider duties of the secular clergy 
—where great monks carried to perfection the art of eulogy and 
man-worship, and lavished on one another fulsome praises, 
which seem to our notions a strange parody on the humility, 
and simplicity, and self-abnegation of their profession, demand 
more careful consideration than we are able now to give to it. 
Notwithstanding the numerous institutions which had sprung 
into existence under the inspiration of Eastern piety, and the 
important part they played in the creation of the monastic 
world, yet down to the close of the fourth century our author 
admits that gross licence and relaxation of discipline and indi- 
vidual caprice characterized many of them. According to his 
own description, many and mixed were the motives that crowded 
the monasteries which had been multiplying in Gaul, in 
Italy, in Sardinia, and Africa. Very various were the ‘rules,’ 
brought by one and another from the East. Very vagrant were 
some of the brothers, who wandered from home to home, and 
changed their rules and broke their vows at pleasure. There 
were hideous excesses committed and new vices invented by 
monks, who were a disgrace to their kind as well as to their 
order. Stern, indeed, was the call for principles, and rules, and 
a discipline which could be brought to bear on men who, having 
cut themselves off from the moral restraints of society, were 
making a boast of the higher life. This call, according to our 
* Albert de Broglie, ‘L’Empire Romain au Quatriéme Siécle,’ yol. ii. 
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author, was in the providence of God abundantly answered by 
the mission of St. Benedict. 

Neander, Milman, Alban Butler, and others, have all more 
or less followed in the wake of the maguificent é/oge of Bossuet 
on Benedict of Nursia. Recently, again, Professor Schaff 
and Mr. Hill have done something towards separating the 
legendary and the historic in the career of this remarkable 
man. M. de Montalembert has told the story with great grace, 
and thrown around it the glamour of poetic and imaginative 
romance. The supernatural mingles freely with his recital of 
Benedict’s wondrous deeds, and this Elijah of the New Dispen- 
sation wields a sceptre mightier than the Tishbite, and rears a 
throne from which he has ruled, to some extent, the souls and 
bodies and institutions of the modern world. We will not 
attempt to reproduce the story of his personal achievements, 
nor enumerate the muster-roll of his more distinguished dis- 
ciples,—the popes and bishops who issued from the monasteries 
which he founded,—the emperors, kings, queens, and princes 
who sought refuge in his cloisters. The story of the great 
Benedictine foundations, and the herculean tasks which were 
completed under their auspices in the regions of literature and 
art must be passed over by us, and a few only of the results of 
his work and characteristics of his rule be referred to. 

This far-famed rule of Benedict required silence, humility, 
and obedience on an almost unprecedented scale. It enjoined 
manual labour, not for the end of turning the wilderness into a 
garden, but to overcome the ennui of perpetual reading, silence, 
and worship. Incredible fasts were enjoined, utter self-sacrifice 
in the interests of self and of the order were demanded ; the 
extinction of the sexual desire was aimed at, and this was 
carried to such a point of extravagance, that the sexes regarded 
one another as natural enemies. Even filial affection was 
treated as mortal sin, if it rivalled the love of the order. This 
was the great ideal of excellence which rose up before the eyes 
of the Benedictine in place of the Divine humanity of the 
gospels. It is scarcely possible to conceive a greater contrast 
than between the ideal man of this famous rule and the ideal 
man of the New Testament. 

Legend proffers miraculous attestation of every principle of 
this code, and those who knew nothing of the order of nature, 
whose eyes were preternaturally sharpened by long fasts, 
and whose principal reading was the biography of great ancho- 
rites, saw the forces of nature, the passions of barbarian con- 
querors, the repose of dead bodies, and disembodied ghosts, all 
alike subject to their Master’s will. 
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Still this ‘rule’ was an advance upon anything which had 
revailed before. Those who are anxious to find in the ante- 
icene period the pattern of all saintliness and the ‘notes’ of the 
true Church, may be brought perhaps to admit that, as far as 
the organization of the monastic order went, and with it all the 
results of the celibate upon Christian doctrine, the influence of 
the Roman see and the Benciliotiins rule was a virtual reforma- 
tion of crying abuses and gross licence. Benedict had hardly a 
mee of the prodigious influence that would accrue from 
is iron will, from his deep penetration and faculty of rule. He 
founded a dynasty more enduring than the throne of the 
Ceesars, and he called into existence new powers to subdue and 
iene mankind. The career and pontificate of Gregory the 
reat, the famous monastic occupant of St. Peter’s throne, has 
had as much to do with that result as the virtues and energy of 
his great master. The ‘Magna Moralia’ of Gregory, the Cory- 
senees of allegorizing interpreters of Scripture, his homilies on 
zekiel, his dialogues and letters, did much ‘to popularize the 
‘ secret of asceticism ;’ and the effort he made to sanction and 
affirm the ‘rule’ of St. Benedict, the tranquillity he secured by 
charter for the monasteries, the separation of the convents of 
nuns from the monastic establishments—for outraged human 
nature had often revenged itself upon these unnatural restrictions 
by the proximity to one another of these institutions—the 
severity of his laws against the possession of personal property, 
and the long novitiate he insisted on, before the final and fatal 
vows were taken, to say nothing of his brilliant personal 
example, his eloquent harangues and his self-abnegation, gave 
prodigious influence to the ‘rule’ of St. Benedict, and conferred 
upon its provisions and development all the sanction and status 
which the decrees and influence of the greatest of the popes 
could effect in those days of the wide-reaching sovereignty of 
the Roman pontiff. The personal and enthusiastic friendship 
between Leander of Seville and Gregory led eventually to the 
triumph of Catholicity over the Arianism of the Visigoth rulers 
of Spain, and to the expansion and consolidation of monastic 
rule in the Peninsula; and Montalembert therefore largely 
credits monachism with the art, the laws, the literature, and 
the orthodoxy of Catholic Spain. 

The noble sentiments and high moral tone of our author 
prevent his throwing any shield over the conduct of Gregory in 
the fulsome and malign adulation he lavished on Phocas, one of 
the most sanguinary tyrants who ever wore the purple. He 
admits the stain on the character or conduct of Gregory, though 
he hardly refers the revolting servility of the Pope to its true 
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cause, nor does he allow what is patent to other historians, 
that the sacerdotal and monastic character of the great pontiff 
had actually triumphed over his moral nature. ‘he hideous 
barbarities of Phocas on ascending the throne were directed 
against Maurice, one who had been accused of heresy, and had 
actually assisted and sanctioned John of Constantinople in 
claiming the title of Universal Bishop. Alas, for human 
nature!* this tragedy was celebrated by the humble, holy pontiff 
with psalms of rejoicing and songs of deliverance. His lan- 
guage on the occasion forcibly reminds the modern reader of 
David’s reply to the messenger of Joab. 

The influence of Gregory and Benedict on other lands is one 
of the most remarkable features of the new spirit which de- 
veloped itself in monastic life. Like the Church herself, this 
mode of life came for the first time under a highly-organized 
system, and an authority which tended to centralize itself. 
All Europe stood in need of guidance ; souls cried out for some 
light and power to direct them. Just escaping from the 
grinding tyranny of the imperial régime, the people hailed the 
barbarian domination as a relief. The Franks, with the imperial 
treasures at their disposal, allowed some development and self- 
government in the towns, and the bishops acquired an authority 
over secular affairs which inaugurated the most injurious form 
of the alliance between the secular and the spiritual power. 
The prince-bishops of the middle ages may trace the early con- 
solidation of their thrones to this stormy time, when they were 
the representatives not only of sacred truth, but of all law and 
order. It is difficult to conceive the rapine and spoliation, the 
voluptuousness, and cruelty of the times, when petty kings were 
struggling throughout Burgundy, Neustria, Austrasia, Britain, 
and Ireland for the mastery ; when Paganism often triumphed 
over a Christianity, which, as our author admits, had not ‘ relin- 
‘ quished a Pagan vice, nor adopted a single virtue;’ when such 
a man as Clovis, because he had never accepted the Arian 
heresy, received the adulation of ecclesiastical writers ; and when 
the adhesion of Catholic sympathizers south of the Loire gained 
victories which laid the foundations for the Merovingian and 
Carlovingian dynasties. The personal feuds which deluged 

rovinces with blood, the savage fratricide, the licence, the 
blood-feuds, the ambitions and follies, the degrading cruel- 
ties of the time,t must have driven multitudes of spiritual men 
away from the world into inaccessible solitudes, and made them 
peculiarly open to the guidance which the astute founder of 
* See Milman, vol. ii. p. 144 ff.; Joan Diac, vol. iii. p. 19. 
+ Martin, ‘ Histoire de la France,’ tom. ii. p. 169. 
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Western monasticism could give. It was Benedict himself who 
sent Maurus and four others into Gaul. St. Maur took with 
him the ‘rule’ of his order, which even went so far as to pre- 
scribe the amount of bread and wine the Gallic peasants, nobles, 
and warriors must partake per diem, as soon as they submitted 
to his spiritual dominion. With wonderful rapidity he secured 
the adhesion of powerful helpers, and the vast convent of 
Marmoutier, with its spiritual offspring was the result. Our 
author tells the story of S. Radegund, the Queen of Clotaire, 
_ with enthusiasm and unction equal to those which he previously 
lavished on the submission, charity, and chastity of Elizabeth of 
Hungary. Common sense pities both Clotaire and Radegund, 
and she whose heart was capable of intense affection, and whose 
ear could modulate the tender harmonies of music and song, 
sacrifices all the innocent gladness of her nature out of deep and 
passionate love to that which she believed to be God. The mind 
that conceives no higher ideal than to be in harmony with the 
Spirit of God, and is content to see the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ, cannot appreciate these raptures of celibate purity, 
nor the ecstatic bliss which seems to arise from the spiritual 
and Platonic communion of these saints with their spiritual 
teachers and confessors, in place of their lawful husbands. 

The outbreak of the nuns of 8. Radegund’s convent, their 
audacious behaviour, and shameless and even murderous pro- 
ceedings, is told with great spirit by our author. Their revenge 
on S. Radegund’s successor, and their final submission and con- 
fession, is a melancholy story. If the Abbé * * * were to sketch 
these figures, and colour the canvas, it would assume a ve 
different form. Surely, if we could reach the truth of the 
story, it was a rebellion of common sense gone delirious, and 
human nature maddened to desperation, by the punctilio, and 
degradation, and unnatural vices of the cloister. The émeute, 
the bloody resistance of these Amazons was crushed; and the 
Bishop of Tours and other ecclesiastical writers tell the story as 
their peculiar consciences enable them to do. It becomes a most 
edifying vindication of monastic rule in the page of Monta- 
lembert. The part taken by the monks of the Benedictine 
‘rule’ in subduing the forests of northern Gaul is related by our 
author with characteristic eloquence; and he here presents a 
brilliant picture of the terrible obstacles which beset their pro- 
gress in all western lands. He shows how they started on their 
melancholy search for selitude ; how their exceeding bitter cry 
was for ‘a lodge in some vast wilderness, some boundless 
‘ contiguity of shade,’ where nothing but bare subsistence was 
possible ; how from anchorets they became, per force, ccenobites ; 
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how burdened spirits, longing for salvation, and deliverance 
from the insolent clamour of the flesh, and from the demoniac 
malice of the world, sought out these men of prayer and faith, 
and compelled them to bestow advice, and take regal possession 
of their distracted conscience; and how the consequence was, 
that the wilderness and solitary place became alive with holy 
songs, and blossomed like the garden of the Lord; how wild 
beasts renounced their natural ferocity, according to the mythic 
colouring given by monkish legend to these wonderful achieve- 
ments, and how the lion and the lamb lay down together at 
their feet. It certainly was not to be expected that the chief 
actors in these events and the principal chroniclers of them 
should have had clear or definite notions of the regions which 
discriminate the natural and supernatural from one another. 
They lived before the time when these distinctions were drawn 
by the most scientific minds. Their literature, their traditions, 
their habits of introspection, their constant communion with 
unseen powers, and their vivid faith in the spiritual and eternal 
world, would aid the fancy and stimulate the imagination. 
Here and elsewhere, our author gives us but little help in discri- 
minating the true from the false, the actual fact from the 
legendary recital. The latter is quite sufficient ground for him 
to vindicate a great amount of practical utility for their abun- 
dant labours. He asserts that the richest portions of France owe 
their fertility to the cultivation of the monks, and with abundant 
quotation proves that, directly and indirectly, by precept and 
example, by the love of nature and the knowledge of her secrets, 
by religious aspirations and hard work, eruce et aratro, by the 
assistance of peasants and the conversion of robbers, by utilizing 
their ever-increasing multitudes, and by insisting on their 
admirable rule of perpetual labour, as wall oa perpetual canticle 
and song, they have left the most enduring traces of their toil, 
and some of their sweetest memorials. We do not grudge them 
their bloodless victories, their peaceful and blessed triumphs, but 
we cannot allow all the honours of this kind to be monopolized 
by them. Men free from their trammels have done the like 
work with even grander success. We are bound here to 
remind our readers of the magnificent result of the voluntary 
exile of the Pilgrim Fathers from our own shores. The records 
of Protestant Christian Missions of the nineteenth century will 
vie in magnitude and splendour of practical issue with anything 
that can be extracted from these medizval biographies. Surely, 
the recent conversion of the savages in the Polynesian waters, 
the utter obliteration of idolatry of unnatural vices and of can- 
nibalism in a hundred islands, the creation of Christian societies, 
NO, XCV. Q 
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the origination of the arts and customs of civilized life, the cul- 
tivated ground, the roadway, the habitation, the church, and the 
school-finding place where a few years ago nothing was to be seen 
beyond the luxuriant jungle, the naked savage, the foulest pagan 
orgies, surely the victories of the gospel over the superstitions 
of the hill tribes of India, the triumphs of the Cross among the 
Karens and the Malagasy, to say nothing of the grander mis- 
sions of modern Protestantism, abundantly prove that, with diffi- 
culties as great as any faced by Columban, or Boniface, or Las 
Casas, the simple domestic life of holy men and women charged 
with love to souls and practical wisdom, can, with the aid of the 
Holy Ghost, produce effects quite as wonderful as the triumphs 
of the monk, and more in harmony with the great laws of our 
redeemed humanity. Again, the irrepressible energy with which 
the Saxon race has gone forth to subdue and replenish the earth, 
and the miracles of change wrought by solitary individuals in 
many a wild and barbarous region will rival these interesting 
records of agricultural and civilizing prowess. The utterly wild 
and often incoherent legends of the service rendered by wild 
animals to the monks of the sixth and seventh centuries, as well 
as the other preposterous miracles believed by their chroniclers, 
and not actually discredited by our author, throw the credible 
facts into the region of dim shadow. In fact, in the midst of a 
score of pages devoted to these legends, our author says :— 


‘The Church obliges no one to believe any of these prodigies, even 
the best verified which we find related in them. But when such 
events are seconded by serious authors, especially by contemporaries, 
the Church herself, founded upon miracles, acknowledges and commends 
them to the admiration of Christians, as a proof of the faithfulness 
of His promises, who has said of Himself that “ He will be glorified 
in His saints,” and that “he that believeth on me, the works that I 
do shall he do also, and greater works than these shall he do.” It is 
then both just and natural to register these pious traditions, without 
pretending to assign the degree of certainty which belongs to them, 
or, on the other hand, to put limits to the omnipotence of God.’* 


We cannot conceive an argument or position more likely to 
overthrow all faith in the seocrrmret than this dangerous 
concession. M. de Montalembert here hands the whole question 
of miracle over to the treatment of Mr. Lecky, Mr. Buckle, 
M. Rénan, and the Positivists; and we can hardly resist the 
impression that the whole passage, if it had occurred in the 
writings of a less known individual, would have been considered 
as little short of a covert attack on Christianity. Here is the 


* «Monks of the West,’ vol. ii. p. 354. 
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story of St. Marculph and his hare, of St. Calais and his buffalo, 
of St Martin and his plungeons, of St. Benedict and his raven, 
and id genus omne, gravely ‘registered’ as the proof of the care of 
God over His elect, and the fulfilment of the promises of Christ ; 
and this register is gravely made because, forsooth, we have 
received the very idea of the Christ through the instrumentality 
of miracles. 

Our author, with the view of completing his sketch of the 
various influences which promoted the growth of monastic spirit 
and institutions in both Gaul and Germany at this dark epoch 
in the history of Europe, details at some length the romantic 
career of Columbanus, the great Irish missionary. He thus 
anticipates the history which he afterwards recounts of the 
foundation of the vast monasteries of the Emerald Isle. From 
Banchor in Ulster, one of these overgrown and influential esta- 
blishments, impelled by a transcendental and uncontrollable 
desire to find a deeper solitude than the Isle of Saints could 
furnish, Columbanus came to the Vosges mountains to pursue 
what he conscientiously supposed to be the Christian life. The 
‘rule’ he followed ditfered from that of Benedict only as this 
had done from the Oriental régime. It was more severe in 
some of its features, and the great excellence of flogging and 
other self-tortures, and canonically imposed castigations, showed 
a less satisfactory notion of the true life of God than that 
possessed by the great Benedict ; but the bravery and faith- 
fulness with which Columbanus bore cruel wrong at the hands 
of Thierri, the adulterous grandson and favourite of the terrible 
Brunehaut, proclaim him a true son of the old Hebrew prophets. 
Montalembert recounts the well-known history of his exile from 
land to land, of the continued miracles which accompanied his 
flight, of the awe this man of God inspired, of his conflict with 
Popes and bishops on the subject of Easter, of the stern and 
awful sincerity with which he clung to his time-honoured 
customs, and hurled defiance at and shrieked malediction over 
some of the licentious and bloodthirsty monsters who sought 
to conciliate him, he pourtrays at length his co-operation with 
St. Gall in Switzerland, his wild way of converting Pagans 
and terrifying apostates there, and at length his final retreat 
at Bobbio, where, warrior to the last, he cheered his closing days 
with crushing the Arianism which lingered in Lombardy. Into 
the question of his communion with the Roman see we will not 
enter. There is little doubt but that he accepted the principal 
tenets and discipline of the Catholicism of that age, even though 
he differed from Gregory on some of the trifles for which men 
in those times were prepared to sacrifice their — their 
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friendships, and their life. His influence was great, his awful 
sanctity fertile in'promoting the growth of monasteries, which 
eventually but gradually fell under the general rule of St. 
Benedict. His romantic life is embellished to excess in the 
Acta Sanctorum with legendary and miraculous matter, of which 
Alban Butler has hardly made a less sparing use than our 
author. M. Guizot has given surprising specimens of the 
rugged eloquence of Columbanus, while the moral courage and 
indifference to physical danger which he perpetually manifested 
reveal a steadiness of purpose, a hardness of character, a fierce, 
uncompromising spirit, which contrast somewhat grandly with 
the ‘aus perennis’ which was the rule in many of his monas- 
teries. Eternal song arose, through long winter nights and 
every summer day, from alternate choirs of obedient monks, 
who rested not day nor night singing their everlasting sanctus. 
Amaranthine flowers may sometimes take root in the crevices 
of primary rocks, and so the grim, weird, terrible, self-willed, 
prophet gave orders that ‘hymns devout and 
‘holy psalms’ should evermore rise from the chambers and 
chapels where half-starved and bleeding monks pursued their 
ideal of holy life. This little peculiarity links the monastery 
of Luxueil, one of the first that was founded by him in France, 
not only with the Irish monasteries, but in their habit and spirit 
with some of the convents of the East. The entire romance and 
influence of Columbanus makes the reader anxious to trace the 
origin and education of the monk Columbanus, the great repre- 
sentative of that wonderful British, and Irish, and English 
mission to the paganism of tlie Continent, to which Germany 
and Switzerland owe so much of their Christianity. To explain 
these relations our author goes back to the earliest history of 
Christianity in England and Ireland, to the repaganising of 
England by the heathen Saxons, and the continued existence 
through all those dark ages of the Christian Church among the 
Celtic tribes. He pours forth a glowing panegyric on the 
character and history of English institutions, nor with all his 
vehement ecclesiasticism, and the narrowness of some of his 
views of the channels through which Divine grace flows forth 
in its regenerating tide upon the people, does he refuse to the 
England of to-day the title and style of a ‘ Christian nation.’ 

° Happier than Rome, in spite of a thousand excesses, a thousand 
stains, she is of all the modern races, and of all Christian nations, the 
one which has best preserved the three fundamental bases of every 
society which is worthy of man—the spirit of freedom, the domestic 
character, and the religious mind.’ * 


* «Monks of the West,’ vol. iii. p. 7. 
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He has no higher designation than the ‘obstinate zeal of 
‘ Protestant propaganda,’ to place alongside of the ‘fruitful 
‘ expansion of Irish orthodoxy,’ when he refers to the mission- 
ary energies of the British race; but in spite of that doubtful 
description of the early Irish Church, and of that sour and un- 
worthy characterization of some of the noblest service ever 
rendered to the Christian Church, he boldly admits that ‘the 
‘ Christianity of nearly half of the world flows, or will flow, from 
‘ the fountain which first burst upon British soil.’ It is some- 
thing in these days of Tractarian pretension to have Protestant 
and Free Church missions actually designated as Christian, 
though M. de Montalembert cannot bring himself to admit the 
love of Christ and of souls—but only an ‘ obstinate zeal of the 
‘ Protestant propaganda ’—to have been the stimulus to exertions 
which, under God, have wrought changes surely as sublime and 
beautiful as anything in the history of monkery. However, the 
great fact that the influence of Christian England is so potent 
at the present moment in the councils, opinions, ideas, and insti- 
tutions of the civilized world does perfectly justify him in the 
desire to trace the origin of its Christianity, and to point out 
the obligation under which the Roman see and monastic insti- 
tutions have laid this ‘nation, whose empire is more vast than 
‘that of Alexander or the Cesars, and which is at once the 
‘freest and most powerful, the richest and most manful, the 
‘boldest and best regulated in the world.’ He admires the 
quenchless love of liberty, the boundless enthusiasm, the daunt- 
less vigour, the obstinate heroism of these islanders ; he admits 
that these qualities ‘excite the perpetual envy of all nations, 
‘and among ourselves a proud enthusiasm;’ but he mourns 
over the ‘irreparable void’ which has been left in our breast 
since we cast off our allegiance to the Roman Pontiff, and 
dispensed with the ‘fostering care’ of the Church. He honestly 
believes that we owe our national greatness and influence to 
our Catholic ancestry, and that we only lack the motherly 
culture of the holy Roman Church to fulfil the highest ideal of 
a nation. We cannot blame him for not sceing that the 
mighty deeds which lifted England to her proud eminence, and 
all the heroic and persevering progress she has made in self- 
government were and are simply incompatible with that chain 
which he would gladly see thrown again round us. It was 
because we did reject an odious and intolerable tyranny once 
and again that we have learned the arts which make us the envy 
of the nations. Religious freedom, the right to think and 
worship as conscience dictates, has been the basis and kernel of 
our civil liberty. The question our author forces upon us is, 
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Do we owe the materials of our national greatness, our free 
constitution, our widely-extended empire, our domestic purity 
and affections, our religious impulses, our Christian knowledge, 
the literature which is the admiration of the world, our invincible 
repugnance to oppression, our reverence for law, the equity and 
honour of our administration of justice, and whatever else is 
worthy of respect in his eyes, do we owe these things to the 
lessons instilled by Roman bishops and monks, to Papal bulls, 
to Catholic Witenagemots, to feudal aristocracy, to the art and 
architecture and letters bequeathed to us from those old times, 
to our crusader kings and chieftains, to the few princes who 
cringed and crawled at the feet of domineering Popes, to the 
blessed influences of the Roman Catholic fervour of Henry VIII. 
in his contest with Luther, to the benign and sanctifying grace 
that was instilled through Mary and Reginald Pole, to the 
saintly, purifying force of the martyred Queen of Scots, to the 
man proclivities of the Stuarts, and the administration of our 
laws and liberties by that amiable and truthloving race? Or, on 
the other hand, do we not rather owe these things in part to the 
resistance by the noblest of our Plantagenet kings to the foreign 
despotism of Rome, to the growth of a spirit of independence 
and protest against the grievous excesses and wrongs of the 
so-called Church of God? Is not the consolidation of our 
national character due to the long succession of these brave 
and sometimes desperate contests with some form or other 
of Roman domination? Have we not rather to bless God 
for the energy which repelled and broke the power of Spanish 
tyranny and Papal insolence? Has our English Bible had no 
pet to play in the mighty energies of the English race? Has 
uritanism, as a matter of fact, had nothing to do with the 
reverence now paid even to Roman Catholic consciences? Was 
the career of Oliver Cromwell a blank in the cultivation and 
growth of our independence? Had the Long Parliament and 
the Revolution of 1688 no hand in making the laws, liberties, 
and majesty of this England of ours? On the answer to ques- 
tions like these will depend the real issue, the practical value of 
this work of M. de Montalembert. If there be real weight in 
his argument, all our resistance to Rome was insensate fighting 
against God ; the grandest moments in our history were periods 
of retrograde movement; our revolutions were almost all of 
them, with the great exception of those currents of Catholic 
instinct which favoured the restoration of the Stuart family, giddy 
outbreaks of carnal dislike to the tutelage of infallible guides ; 
our national reverence for conscience is a dream, our self-sacri- 
fice ‘ obstinate zeal :’ and, because we owe much to the Catholic 
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missionaries and monks who brought to our shores the lamp of 
life— albeit, it was sadly obscured and screened from view, and 
fed with adulterated oil—we are guilty of gross ingratitude, 
because, forsooth, we have kindled with it a fire, in the splendour 
of which, to our eyes, that shrouded lamp looks pale and dim. 

The question is doubtless an important one,—How did Chris- 
tianity enter Britain? With what accessories, and in what 
form, and by what hands, were the sublime law and the divine 
fact of our redemption, and the pungent, penetrating, fertilizing 
truths of the incarnation, sacrifice, mediation, and spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, first communicated to our forefathers ? 

Few historical facts are more generally accepted than the 
mission of Augustine and his monks, and the succession of 
Roman Ecclesiastics who introduced into England, and to the 
Pagan Saxon, the blessings of Christianity. But we are never 
to forget that the Christianity which produced the martyr St. 
Alban, the great missionary St. Patrick, and the Heretic Pelagius, 
which had been represented at sundry synods and councils of 
the Church, and had been stimulated and rectified by St. Ger- 
manus of Auxerre and by St. Lupus, had, under the relentless 
invasion of Teutonic tribes, either been exterminated together 
with the British population, or had retreated to the Western 
part of the island. But in Cambria, where the arms and the 
bards and the enthusiasm of the people had stood at bay behind 
their mountains, on the borders of Wessex, in Glastonbury, in 
Ireland—the Scotia of the middle ages, which had never yielded 
to Roman domination—and in the Hebrides of the North- 
western coast of Caledonia, in Strathclyde and Cornwall, Chris- 
tianity of some kind had prevailed long before the days of 
Augustine, the origin of which it is far more difficult to trace 
and define, and concerning which little beyond legend and 
improbable tradition remain to guide us. We have lately 
analysed* the various traditions of the conversion of Ireland 
by St. Patrick, and shown how singularly uncertain many 
portions of these unauthentic ancient memoirs are, and how 
utterly incredible they become, when they give close or detailed 
account of the relations between Patrick and the Roman see. 
He was far from believing in Apostolic succession, or practising 
the worship of saints. The later narratives, produced a thousand 
years after his death, cannot be trusted. Uncertain are the 
details and the dates of the monastic founders of Llandaff, 
of St. Asaph, and St. David’s, and the three Bangors. But 
though some of the histories of St. Patrick, Comgal, St. Cadoc, 


* British Quarterly Review, Oct. 1867. 
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St. David, and St. Kentigern are dubious and mythic, it cannot 
be doubted that contemporaneously with Monte Cassino and 
Lerins and Marmoutier, there arose in the sister island and in 
the mountains of Wales, on the stormy coast of Scotland, in the 
wild islands of the Hebridean Archipelago, monastic establish- 
ments. In these barbarous regions appeared the ascetic striving 
after Christian perfection and vast groups of ccnobites who 
devoted themselves to the culture of the land, to the increase of 
sacred literature, and to the celebration of perpetual worship. 
They were, says Montalembert, ‘ profoundly Catholic in doctrine, 
‘ but separated from Rome by various points of discipline and 
‘ liturgy, without any real importance.’ On this statement an 
endless debate prevails. Our author does not reply to his 
opponents, but quietly assumes their failure. We cannot 
reargue the matter here. British bishops are believed to have 
assisted Patrick in his missionary labours in Ireland, while 
legend indicates in many ways the close relationship that pre- 
vailed between the early Welsh and Irish monastics, and thus 
claims for both the advantage of being historically (?) linked 
with the early entrance of Christianity, and even with the 
missions of Apostles and apostolic men to our shores. The Bol- 
landists are eager to disprove this venerable tradition; and 
while Montalembert smiles at it, he accounts the parallel con- 
nection, severally, of St. Mary Magdalene and St. James with 
Provence and Spain, as ‘admirable traditions.’ It is not diffi- 
cult to see the feeling which prompts the preference, and it is 
almost as wonderful to perceive the docility of his mind in these 
regions, as to watch Cardinal Wiseman’s shrewd intellect, who, 
in his latest essay, attempted to establish the authenticity of the 
several fragments of the skull of John the Baptist. 

There are one or two hints we should like to throw out on 
this outbreak of something like the monastic spirit, in the 
earliest periods of British Christianity. (i.) There was the 
same licence, cruelty, oppression, and intestine warfare, per- 
petually suggesting the charm of escape from the world defiled 
with lust, ambition, and blood. (ii.) It is not to be overlooked 
that the old druidical superstition had not been torn up by the 
roots, that the Arthurian cycle of poetry shows how deeply its 
fibres had struck into the thoughts of men. The excellence and 
religious advantage of chastity had prevailed for ages on this 
Pagan soil ; and much may be said in favour of the Buddhistic 
origin of Druidical faith. However that may be, (iii.) intimate 
relations had sprung up between the ecclesiastics of the islands 
and the great dignitaries of the East. Thus we find the Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem giving the archiepiscopal dignity to St. 
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David. The early Oriental ideas concerning the method and 
day of keeping Easter, which prevailed so long among the 
Celtic Christians, shows that the forms of Christianity had 
themselves been learned from early traditions of the East, quite 
as much as from the bishops and monks of the Western Church. 
There are, moreover, certain features about the Irish and Celtic 
Christianity which are highly attractive and interesting. It is 
clear that the relation of these churches and monasteries to Rome, 
and their canonical obedience to and communion with Rome, 
were, if existent at all, gravely and greatly interrupted. Patrick 
was prophet and bishop by virtue of a heavenly mission, and by 
the huss of passionate love for souls, and for his Master. The 
influence he wielded was not in virtue of any authority dele- 
gated to him by man, but by the Divine ordination involved 
in the grace conferred upon his simple soul. Columba himself 
wielded the vast power attributed to him in virtue of his per- 
sonal character, his indomitable will, his fierce dogmatism, his 
supernatural austerities, the love he had for the revelations of 
God in nature and in the Bible rather than in the towering 
claims of Roman Pontiffs, or his capacity or readiness to minister 
the grace of the holy Roman Church. Whatever this Chris- 
tianity was as to doctrine, and however it was fed by discipline, 
the independence and idiosyncracy of the early British and 
Irish and Caledonian Church was one of its most noticeable 
features. Roman authority in various matters—trifling in 
themselves, but involving some great principles of discipline— 
was only forced upon them by triumphant ecclesiastics and a 
conquering race. Long and bitter was the conflict between the 
British bishops and Augustine himself with reference to his 
claim to be their spiritual suzerain. Sustaining his position 
by supposed miracle and threats, and even dark and boding 
prophecies, he did not secure their allegiance. The slaughter 
by ‘the warlike king Ethelfred,’ of ‘ that perfidious nation,’ and 
of the twelve hundred learned monks of Bangor, who prayed 
for the safety of their country, was, alas! a more successful 
argument than Augustine’s logic in inducing ultimate sub- 
mission to the authority of Rome. The animus of Roman 
ecelesiastics, and the frightful importance which they attri- 
buted to the matters of form which Gregory himself was 
disposed to moderate, are conspicuous in the words of Bede :*— 
‘ Thus was fulfilled the prediction of the holy Bishop Augustine, 
‘though he himself had long before been taken up into the 
‘ heavenly kingdom ; that these perfidious men might feel the 
‘ vengeance of temporal death, because they despised the offer of 
* Bede, ‘ Hist. Ecc.,” lib. ii. ch. 2. 
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‘ eternal salvation,’ i.e., in Bede’s view, the archiepiscopal dignity 
of Augustine was to the British Church, which had already 
one re monasteries, martyrs, literature, and missions, nothing 
ess than the offer of eternal salvation. We have no space to 
review Montalembert’s treatment of the character and conduct 
of Augustine ;—Dean Hook and Dean Stanley have presented 
what seems to us a more enlightened and less prejudiced view 
of Bede’s outline of Augustine’s career, and have thus furnished 
a more judicial estimate of these well-known circumstances. 

The Christianity which the Roman Mission introduced into 
Kent, apparently, was on the point of extinction during the 
episcopate of Laurentius ; in like manner, that which Paulinus, 
with the assistance of the daughter of Ethelfred, had introduced 
into Northumbria was, on the death of Edwin, swept for awhile 
from the land. It was restored, or rather re-introduced, not by 
Rome or Canterbury, but by the earnestness of King Oswald 
and the missionary zeal of the Scotian monks. Far and wide 
must the influence of these evangelists have spread, as appears 
in the desperate resistance which their bishops and presbyters 
maintained for nearly a century against the imposition of the 
Roman tonsure and the Roman Easter, and the far deeper prin- 
ciples that underlay these forms. Montalembert frequently 
urges the comparative unimportance of the points in dispute ; 
and he shows distinctly that the peculiarity of the Easter 
celebration which was observed by the British and Scotian 
Christians, harmonized neither with the Oriental nor with the 
occidental method, and thus proclaimed their utter insularity 
and the unreasonableness of their custom. It is, however, highly 
instructive to observe, that the Scotian clergy maintained, at 
the great conference held in the monastery of Streaneshach 
(Whitby), that they were following ‘the manner which St. John 
‘the Evangelist, the disciple beloved of our Lord, with all the 
‘ Churches over which he presided, is recorded to have observed 
‘ Kaster:’* and further, that the ground so rhetorically taken 
by the zealous and litigious and indomitable Wilfrid on that 
occasion raised the controversy into the higher regions of faith. 
Wilfrid argued acutely, and even admirably, for the Roman 
custom of Easter celebration, and demonstrated his point as a 
question of expediency, of historic accuracy, and almost universal 
order ; but he suffered the king (Oswy) to carry the day, and 
the earnest Bishop Colman to be defeated at last, and driven 
back to Iona by a direct appeal to the authority of the Roman 
See, and to assume as truth the ignorant and unchristian ideas,— 


* Bede, lib. iii. c. 25, 
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first, that the destinies of individual souls were in the hands of 
St. Peter; and further, that a secondary matter of ceremonial 
observance might exclude a soul from heaven. On _ that 
memorable day, the chains of Rome were thrown round the 
Northumbrian Church, and though she struggled hard and long, 
the more primitive Christianity of the British and Scotian 
monasteries at length succumbed. The opposition to it was 
clearly opposition to Roman discipline, and to the claims of the 
Court of Rome to settle the episcopal rank of the English Sees. 
Wilfrid went to Gaul to obtain his consecration, and to Rome 
for his investiture, and repeatedly appealed to Rome to settle the 
disputes that arose between him and the Northumbrians. But 
though he came back from Rome fortified by papal bulls and 
decisions, he had, either from the sympathy of Archbishop 
Theodore with the Celtic spirit, or from the widely-spread anta- 
gonism to Roman domination, or from his own proud and 
impracticable temper, to encounter some twenty years of depri- 
vation and numerous disappointments, showing that the prin- 
ciple which underlay the Easter controversy was much stronger 
than the mere technical dispute. M. de Montalembert has told 
the whole story of Wilfrid with great elaboration and detail, and 
recounted the various stages of the stern monk’s victory ; until, 
by his effort, the primitive Christianity of the island gave way 
before his pertinacity, and the Roman Church and the Benedic- 
tine order prevailed over Caledonian simplicity, and over the 
monasteries and bishoprics founded by the sons of Columba. 
We are not disposed, in virtue of the more primitive type and 
ecclesiastical simplicity of the Scotian monasteries, to extol 
unduly either their faith or their Christian character, to the dis- 
paragement of the Roman order. They, too, had their faults, 
and grievous ones. 

It is a melancholy fact, which M. de Montalembert does not 
hide, that the national animosity between the British and their 
English conquerors was so intense as to crush all their feelings 
of both Christian principle and common humanity. They 
positively refused, at the instance of Augustine, to co-operate 
with the Romans in the conversion of the English. They could 
not endure the thought of enjoying a heaven that would be open 
to the desperate and cruel barbarians who had destroyed the 
homesteads of their fathers, and exterminated so large a portion 
of their} race; and when the Northumbrians had in the first 
instance accepted Christianity, they joined the tyrant Penda in 
his onslaught upon them, and were the means of obliterating 
for a while all traces of the work of Paulinus and Edwin. The 
monks of Ireland had lost few of the warlike animosities of the 
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tribes to which they belonged ; and even the saintly Columba 
himself, with all his self-abnegation, displayed a strange combi- 
nation of wild revenge, and hard, unyielding temper, with that 
peculiar meekness and self-repression which has often been the 
characteristic of the ascetic saint. There is almost as much 
to fear as to love, to dislike as to admire, in this precursor 
of Caledonian piety. His energy and his iron will, his wild 
patriotism and sublime daring, his power of endurance, his 
poetry and his zeal, his semi-pagan vaticinations, his un- 
canny dreams, the second-sight which allies many events in 
his life to the ghost stories and weird legends which are still 
implicitly believed in the Isle of Skye, the power which he had 
to impress his character and modes of thinking on others, and 
leave so great memorial behind him, make him one of the great 
mythical heroes of our early history ; and our author has told 
his story well. He has woven together the chief part of the 
material furnished by Adamnan and Odonnel, not always scru- 
pulously limiting himself to the details as presented in the pages 
of the earlier and more veracious historian. He has invested 
the bare recital of the old monk with the glow of his own affec- 
tion, which often destroys all verisimilitude. The strange 
supernatural man stands out on his rocky home in the Hebrides 
in portentous and Titanic proportions, and challenges the 
rationalism of these degenerate days almost to dispute his 
existence. Adamnan himself may have had as Columba’s 
successor in Iona good opportunities of gathering together the 
traditions of the founder of the monastery, but he did not pro- 
duce his far-famed life of the saint till more than a hundred 
years after his death. As years, as centuries rolled on, more 
and more was known of Columba, and Patrick, and Bridget, 
and the rest, so that we cannot doubt that there grew up around 
them all, genuine myths expressive of later fancies, revealing 
great ignorance of nature’s laws and growing reverence for their 
patron saints. In the brief remaining space at our disposal, and 
considering the frequency with which the narrative has been re- 
produced, we will not attempt to relate the narrative of Columba 
again, nor will we discuss the merits of his ‘song of trust,’ 
nor the precise nature of his exile from Ireland to a spot where 
this son of her kings and heir to her thrones might not even 
see gleaming on the most distant horizon the swelling outline 
of his beloved and forsaken Derry. It is enough that we see in 
his case remorse and the consciousness of sin driving him to 
self-inflicted tortures and self-imposed banishment, one of the 
essential mistakes of the anchoret, which undermines the whole 
doctrine of the government of God, and vitiates the higher 
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functions of the divine life. Still the self-sacrifice involved in the 
exile of this royal, cultured, passionate, fierce, patriotic soul is a 
noticeable and momentous fact. Many a modern missionary 
has suffered as much of voluntary exile; but then the more 
enlightened Christian has never performed these feats for his 
own sake, nor for his own salvation, but for Christ’s sake and 
for the sake of souls and of humanity. His loneliness was 
invaded by other suffering men longing for salvation, and hence 
the anchoret became ccenobite, and the monasteries which 
sprung up under his inspiration and tutelage amounted to 
hundreds. 

The copies of the gospels were multiplied under his direction, 
and various efforts made to evangelize the Pagan Picts of the 
mainland. He crossed the Grampians on his missionary expe- 
ditions ; he opened the gates of the barbarian’s fortress by the 
sign of the cross; he raised the dead to life by his words; he 
acted the part of both Moses and Elijah in his conflict with the 
enemies of the faith. His cowl became impenetrable armour 
when used by warriors on the battle-field ; the child who kissed 
his robe became, like him, a saint ; he was received as an angel 
of God by the credulous Irish, and was believed to have implicit 
power over winds, and waves, and seasons; and in the form of 
odour, strength, and benediction, he could lend his spirit to 
those who needed it. He was transfigured like his master, and 
uttered more remarkable predictions than any of the Hebrew 
prophets. All the supernatural recitals of Holy Scripture sink 
into insignificance by the side of the marvellous life of Columba. 
It is true that our author shows at times a rationalistic spirit, 
and hints at very commonplace explanations of parts of the 
legend, but he clearly thinks it well that good Catholics should 
not assign limits to the omnipotence of God. It would be far 
more to the purpose if he had aided us in abstracting the true 
thread from the farrago of improbabilities which forms the basis 
of Adamnan’s recital. The upshot and outcome of Columba’s 
work, and that of his contemporaries and immediate successors, 
were considerable as far as Ireland and Scotland were con- 
cerned. 

The Greek Scriptures and literature were studied in the Irish 
monasteries, and the association between the Celtic monasteries 
and the Greek Church was more intimate than it was with 
western hierarchy and Benedictine rule. In England, through 
the influence of Aidan and other Northumbrian and Mercian 
bishops, the ideas, the intensity, the independence of Columba, 
prepared a tedious task for those who were resolved to introduce 
the discipline, the tonsure, the ceremonies, the investiture, the 
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music—in one word, the supremacy of Rome. But at length it 
was done. 

Our space is exhausted. Many tempting themes are dilated 
upon by our author. The history of Lindisfarne and the Abbess 

ilda, the career of St. Cuthbert, and the work of the venerable 
Bede, the array of royal monks, and the silent gracious work of 
the Anglo-Saxon nuns have all engaged our author’s attention 
and inspired his enthusiasm. We prefer to conclude by a few 
general observations. The conversion of the Pagan English, 
and particularly of the southern kingdoms to the faith of Christ, 
was mainly due to the energy and sacrifice of the monks and 
bishops of Rome, and it was accompanied by a parallel conver- 
sion to the authority of St. Peter. It was at that time a vast 
and unspeakable blessing to England to be brought in this way 
into association with other peoples, and to become thus an 
integral part of the great Christian commonwealth. 

The ideal of the Divine life which was set before the young 
and crude converts was impressive, and upon the whole bene- 
ficial, even though it lacked the freedom and naturalness of true 
life, and cramped and resisted the grace of God. Dean Milman 
tells us that,— 


‘The calm example of the domestic virtues in a more polished, 
but often, as regards sexual intercourse, more corrupt state of morals 
is of inestimable value, as spreading around the parsonage an atmo- 
sphere of peace and happiness, and offering a living lesson on the 
blessings of conjugal fidelity. But such Christianity would have 
made no impression on a people who still retained something of their 
Teutonic severity of manners, and required, therefore, something 
more imposing—a sterner and more manifest self-denial—to keep up 
their religious veneration. The detachment of the clergy from all 
earthly ties left them at once more unremittingly devoted to their 
unsettled life as missionaries.’ * 


It is probable that the isolation and the self-torture of the 
monks did produce a deep impression on those who had neither 
moral energy or mental concentration equal to such a task. 
It is possible that the claims of a hierarchy were more rapidly 
introduced by these means, that it became more easy to create 
new institutions, to organize Christian worship, to build vast 
ecclesiastical edifices, to promote literature, to divide the labour 
of Christian workmen, so soon as the available strength of young 
Christendom was all brought under severe drill, taught to 
monopolize the highest grace, and invested with preeternatural 
powers. If these results were the highest things to be accom- 


* ‘History of Latin Christianity,’ vol. ii. p. 256. 
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plished, if the aim of the Christian missionary is to create a 


well-organized society under the dictation of one great eccle- 
sdbatinal rule, nothing could be desired better than monasticism 
to secure such an end; but we indignantly repudiate the position 
that to teach men to become Christians, that to recommend the 
law of Christ, convert the untutored savage, stem the fierce 
passions of a pagan world, recreate the springs of national 
and social life, any such methods were necessary or even pecu- 
liarly adapted to the purpose. These Western monks accepted, 
as the Eastern monks had done before them, an anti-social 
theory which strikes at the very heart of the Providence of God, 
and which sprang first of all, and springs still, from a dualistic 
scepticism of the love of the supreme Father, from a jaundiced 
estimate of the world, from a grievous mistake as to the seat of 
evil and the nature of sin. They ennobled the theory, they 
consecrated it to higher issues than any of which mere Paganism 
ever dreamed ; they hallowed it as they hallowed other things, 
hiding its evil root with the affluence of their virtues, but they 
did not change the character of the root. It always had led to 
spiritual pride, and fostered the very propensities it professed to 
hold in abeyance. ‘True, it provided for ages an asylum for 
broken hearts, it stood in its corporate capacity and strength 
between contending forces of the State, it furnished opportuni- 
ties for great intellectual and artistic feats, it quickened and 
subtilized the faculties of men to encounter the difficult prob- 
lems of pure thought, and furnished various agencies of a 
civilizing character, but it contained within itself the seeds of 
its own dissolution. It perished in England as in other coun- 
tries, not from sacrilegious hands nor Protestant animosities, 
but from its own inherent vices. Grand attempts have been 
made at various times to recover its ancient prestige, and there 
is a kind of work that none perhaps can do so well as the Society 
of Jesus; but the fuel which even now promotes the flame of 
monastic piety is that morbid view of the nature of the human 
will which is fostered by materialistic science, that mischievous 
estimate of human life which proceeds from utter scepticism 
of the Fatherhood of God, and that neo-platonic or Gnostic 
repudiation of the true brotherhood of all mankind, which is 
perpetual dishonour to the word and spirit of Jesus Christ. 
The grievous wail of despair which modern scepticism utters 
over human destiny, the shriek of woe which convulses those 
who have lost their God, and are thrown back on a nature 
which is deaf to their cries and heedless of their personal in- 
terests, may, even in this nineteenth century, lead to new 
developments of the monastic spirit. God’s ways are very 
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wonderful. He has many methods of training His saints, and 
He may take men out of ‘the slough of despond’ by various 

rocesses, and draw them to Himself by many cords and multi- 
orm inducements. He is greater than our hearts, and knoweth 
all things. In our Father’s house are many mansions. We 
will not despise nor condemn any man who finds the way to His 
heart, but we must not cease to protest against the shallow, the 
unchristian, the heathen assumption that the monk is the 
highest style of man. 


Art. VIII.—The Political Situation. 


W8ATEVER other footprints the year 1868 may leave on the 
sands of time, the mark by which its character will be most 
surely traced, and its memory most vividly preserved, is the 
premiership of Benjamin Disraeli. Its general history may 
shade off imperceptibly into that of the preceding and following 
periods, leaving no object sufficiently prominent to distinguish 
it in memory among the desert of ‘ years that lie foreshortened 
‘in the tract of time,’ but the rugged, broken form of this 
anomalous administration will still loom out from the hazy 
landscape to note the existence, and remind man of the events of 
this particular twelve months. We are no seers, and will not 
attempt to read its horoscope. It may terminate abruptly ere 
the full cycle of a year has been accomplished, or it may prolong 
itself by the same arts which a year ago enabled its predecessor 
to recover its balance after a series of apparently irretrievable 
stumbles. But whether reserved for speedy extinction, or for 
unexpected longevity, it will stand as the monument of the 
present year, from which it dates its rise, and in which it has 
displayed its most striking characteristics. 

At any time, and under any circumstances, the rise of such a 
man to the first place in a country like Great Britain would be 
worthy of note ; and the circumstance is all the more remarkable 
from the manner in which he has attained this position, and the 
character of the party which has exalted him to be its head. 
England is the most aristocratic country in the world; and yet 
here is a man who pretends neither to aristocratic pedigree, nor 
to aristocratic predilections, called, not by the voice of the people, 
nor by the voice of the people’s representatives, but by that party 
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which especially claims the guardianship of aristocratic insti- 
tutions to take charge of its affairs, to rule the nation very 
much according to his own will, to re-plan and rebuild, to set 
up and pull down all the various portions of that sacred edifice, 
against which the chisel and hammer of the most reverent 
reformer have never before been lifted without calling forth cries 
of sacrilege. England is the most ‘ practical’ country in the 
world, by which conventionalism we mean that it is the country 
which of all others is most intolerant of mere idealists. And 
yet we have at the head of the State a man whose one claim to 
intellectual greatness is his idealism, whose range of speculative 
thought has been as little bounded by constitutional hedge-rows 
as his range of practical statesmanship has been cramped by 
conscientious scruples. England is the most moral country in 
the world, which, being translated out of the language of self- 
flattery into the language of self-examination, means that she is 
the country in which most regard is exacted for the outward 
decencies of political life, in which foes must not be tricked too 
openly, friends not betrayed too flagrantly, and above all, faith 
must be kept with the prejudices and traditions of party. Yet 
whatever Mr. Disraeli’s merits or crimes, the one achievement 
of practical statesmanship which has placed him at the helm of 
public affairs is his complete reversal of every Tory maxim, the 
tricking of his opponents by outhidding them in his offers, and 
the betrayal of his own party into the hands of the extreme 
reformers. 

But the wonder of the political eminence attained by Mr. 
Disraeli does not end here. Not merely has this man, without 
aristocratic connections, risen to lord it over the aristocracy, 
this man without popular sympathies risen to lord it over the 
people, this man of purely speculative views risen to govern a 
practical nation, this man of utter infidelity to party risen to 
be followed with a blind fatality of party zeal, but such is the 
rare pitch of power to which he has attained, that he has con- 
trived to conjure up ghosts of ancient controversies between 
Parliament and prerogative, which have slept undisturbed since 
the days of the Stuarts, and to create a constitutional crisis 
attended certainly with grave embarrassment, possibly with 
serious danger. Mr. Disraeli’s mind is too ingenious and 
speculative, his process of thinking too subtle and indirect, 
to allow him to excel in simple, straightforward, unadorned 
narrative. He is greater in philosophical disquisition than in 
plain statement, greater in word-fencing than in philosophical 
disquisition. His study has been to find the forms ef expression 
which may mean many things, not to discover those which can 
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mean only one thing. There is no question that this habit has 
grown upon him till the art of explicitness has been well nigh 
lost. Besides this, his skill in wrapping up hidden meanings 
has at length thoroughly aroused the suspicion it was meant to 
lull, and men are accustomed to scrutinise his speeches in the 
same detective spirit with which they instinctively examine the 
utterances of the oracle at the Tuilleries, increasing the search- 
ingness of their tests in proportion to the apparent innocence 
of the matter to which they are applied. It is right that this 
defect in the mental constitution of the premier, as well as the 
trying severity of the test to which his language is subjected, 
should be borne in mind before passing judgment on his conduct 
during and after his celebrated visit to the Queen at Osborne. 
But after making full allowance for these considerations, and 
putting on his language the most strictly constitutional inter- 
pretation which it can be made to carry, we doubt whether 
there is another statesman in either House of Parliament who 
could have tendered to the Queen such advice as he tendered, 
and could have continued to hold office in the face of such a 
majority as that which is now arrayed against him, without 
raising a tempest before which he himself and all who adhered 
to him would have been swept helplessly away. He has, indeed, 
raised the tempest, but has not fallen a victim to its fury. 

And yet all these achievements have been performed, all this 
extraordinary pitch of power has been attained by a man who, 
two years ago, had exhibited no remarkable capacity for states- 
manship, and was believed to excel in nothing save debating 
skill and force of invective. We have for some time been so 
accustomed to hear the praises of Mr. Disraeli’s adroitness as a 
party leader that it is difficult for us to recall the low estimate 
which was generally formed of his talents in this and all other 
practical matters little more than a year and a half ago. After 
gaining considerable fame as a vituperative orator by his contests 
with O’Connell, he first rose to any position of distinction by 
leading the attack on Sir Robert Peel, when that great statesman 
proposed the repeal of the corn laws. The occasion was well 
chosen. The Tory squires were mad with rage and disappoint- 
ment. They could have torn the leader of whom they had once 
been so proud in pieces; they were ready to hoot him down 
with savage cries, and to cheer to the echo the most frantic 
denunciations of his measure, his character, his objects, his life. 
But there was none among them who could give articulate 
expression to this passionate hatred, and any one who would 
come forward as a mouthpiece, and put into venomed words 
their own rancorous feelings, was sure to obtain a rare ascendancy. 
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Such a mouthpiece presented himself in the person of Mr. 
Disraeli. If sedition had been his forte at an earlier stage of 
his career, invective was his forte now. He was certain of a 
favourable audience, and the only question was, how to say the 
savagest things without degenerating into vulgar coarseness or 
transgressing the formal rules of Parliamentary decorum. To 
one so well practised in the use of stinging phrases, so completely 
furnished with the weapons of literary warfare, this was uo very 
difficult task. All the verjuice of Tory hatred was concentrated 
in the malignant speech he delivered in that great debate, and 
every stinging sentence that he uttered called forth yells of 
savage exultation from the squires who had once followed in Sir 
Robert Peel’s wake with unsuspecting docility. The speech was 
one of invective, and not of argument. At a less stirring time 
its fury would have fallen flat, and the orator would have been 
tamed by the wondering indifference of his audience. At the 
moment it was delivered it was a most remarkable success, and 
placed Mr. Disraeli in the foremost rank, not only of Parlia- 
mentary debaters, but of Parliamentary leaders. 
For a time, indeed, he only supplied the brilliancy, and Lord 
George Bentinck furnished the solider and graver qualities 
necessary for a party leader, but on the sudden death of that 
nobleman, his flashier colleague stepped into the vacant place by 
right of succession. It is only a just tribute to Mr. Disraeli’s 
abilities to own that from that time to the present he has been 
the acknowledged leader of the Conservative party in the House 
of Commons, and that whatever murmurs may occasionally have 
been heard, no open mutiny has ever been raised against his 
authority. This, perhaps, is a sufficient testimony to his success 
as an Opposition leader; but on the other hand it cannot be 
denied that on the two occasions when his party came into 
power, he failed to display any remarkable skill, either as a 
legislator, an administrator, or even a parliamentary tactician. 
In 1852, Lord Derby and his colleagues did little more than 
abjure the Protectionist creed, for which they had struggled so 
vehemently in opposition. The budget, on which they were 
finally defeated, was a bold measure of Mr. Disraeli’s conception. 
But its attempt to deal with too many subjects at once showed 
that its author was not a practical financier, and secured for it 
the strenuous opposition of the united Liberals and Peelites. 
One of the stormiest of budget debates ensued. It was wound 
up, or meant to be wound up, by Mr. Disraeli in a speech 
equalling in folly and exceeding in intemperance the well- 
remembered oration in which he attacked Mr. Gladstone’s 
resolutions with respect to the Irish Establishment. In this 
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extravagant speech he threw off the restraints of official pro- 
priety, and once more assumed the random licence of a leader 
of Opposition. He ran riot in personalities, and seemed to pour 
out the pent-up venom of years in a gush of irrepressible 
invective. In a House stirred up to a rare pitch of excitement 
he resumed his seat, and the breathless pause before the 
chairman put the question followed, when a well-known figure 
rose from the back benches, and in a voice which at once stilled 
the assembly into rapt attention, pronounced a calm _ but 
withering rebuke on the language used by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and then fearlessly plunged into the most 
searching and eloquent exposure of his financial scheme. The 
boldness of the course adopted, the mastery of finance displayed, 
and the rare eloquence and power of the speaker, made a 
profound impression on the House, and completed the dis- 
comfiture of the Government, who were immediately after- 
wards beaten in a division, and the next day resigned office. 
The daring debater who thus emerged from a_ secondary 
position, and measured himself in single combat with the 
leader of the House, has not since been forgotten; and 
on that night, probably, were sown the seeds of that more 
than partisan bitterness with which Mr. Disraeli and his 
followers have ever since regarded the person of William 
Ewart Gladstone. 

It is impossible to name this matchless orator and distin- 
guished statesman, especially in conjunction with the man who 
from that time to the present has been his special rival, without 
turning aside for a few moments to give a slight sketch of his 
character and history. Mr. Gladstone had before this time 
given abundant proofs both of his eloquence and of his adminis- 
trative capacity, but he had never yet been called to any position 
which displayed the higher qualities that soon afterwards charmed 
and dazzled the country. Everybody knew his high character, 
his decided churchmanship, his brilliant oratory. Years before 
his abilities had been regarded as the rising hope of young 
Oxford. Tories of the old school had hailed him as a-champion 
who united the vigour and enthusiasm of the present with an 
almost slavish reverence for the traditions of the past. They 
little fathomed the depth and capacity, the absorptive power, 
the daring originality, which, underlying the classical polish of 
the young Oxonian, would soon make him snap the fetters 
heaped upon him by his early education. Already he had 
occasioned them bitter disappointment, his mind gradually ex- 
panding under the liberal ideas which slowly re-moulded the 

convictions of his great leader. The author of the celebrated 
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treatise on Church and State had even then formed opinions 
adverse to the maintenance of the Irish Establishment. The 
budding hope of old Toryism had already thrown himself into 
the vortex of European Liberalism by his eloquent denunciations 
of the cruelty practised on the political prisoners of Naples. If 
he was not yet a decided Liberal, it required no deep perception 
to see that his head and his heart were equally open to liberal 
ideas, and that the force of his intellect and the power of his 
sympathy had demolished the larger part of that castle of 
tradition and exclusiveness in which his mind had originally 
been imprisoned. The sudden impulse which brought him 
forward as the opponent of the Conservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, may be regarded as his passage of the Rubicon. It 
was his final farewell to Toryism. From that hour his history 
has been the history of the Liberal party. In a few days he was 
placed for the first time in the front rank of official life, taking 
the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer under the government of 
Lord Aberdeen. His three years’ administration of that office 
secured his fame as the first financier of the day, and when in 
1859 he once more accepted the same post under the leadership 
of Lord Palmerston, everybody remembers how his vigorous 
Liberalism, together with the consummate boldness and skill 
displayed in the managemeut of the national Exchequer, secured 
for the Government of which he was a member a popularity 
which, in his absence, it would certainly neither have enjoyed 
nor deserved. 

Of the conduct of the rival leaders, of their political and 
moral character, we must speak hereafter. But there are some 
interesting points of contrast which it may be well at once to 
notice. Both are idealists, but their idealism is of an essentially 
opposite character. Disraeli’s idealism is that of the speculative 
philosopher, elastic, unreal, the product of fancy without feeling ; 
Gladstone’s is that of the poet-statesman, practical, aggressive, 
full of yearning sympathy as well as massive thought. Disraeli’s 
historic or constitutional fancies are blown like soap-bubbles, 
rounded, brilliant, empty, evanescent; Gladstone’s conceptions 
come glowing from the anvil of his mind, where they have been 
shaped as much by the fire of the heart as by the hammer of 
incessant and powerful thought. The Premier feels nothing, 
except what immediately touches himself, and devotes the whole 
resources of his fertile intellect to the arts of management and 
the study of expediency. The leader of the Opposition feels 
intensely, and his energies are so much absorbed in giving 
practical form to his generous aspirations, that he is apt to 
neglect those meaner arts of party management in which his 
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rival is reported so greatly to excel. Their political leadership 
and Parliamentary eloquence are each stamped with their several 
characteristics. Mr. Disraeli aims at the appearance of success, 
Mr. Gladstone at the reality. The Conservative leader will 
carry his measure though he sacrifice the principle. The Liberal 
leader will carry the principle though he sacrifice the measure. 
The difference in their style of eloquence is equally remarkable. 
Disraeli speaks as one who believes that men are governed by 
words, not by ideas; Gladstone as one whose words are of use 
only to elaborate ideas. The one speaks to convert, the other to 
convince. Any flattery, any art, by which he may win a vote, 
is natural to the Premier ; the assent of the judgment is all that 
seems to be sought after by the leader of Opposition. The 
studied tones, the theatrical gestures, the elaborated epithets of 
Mr. Disraeli carry the stamp of art on their face. The very 
voice of Mr. Gladstone has the ring of deep conviction, and it is 
in telling arguments, not in pointed antithesis, that the nerve 
and vigour of his speeches are to be found. The argumentative 
portions of Mr. Disraeli’s speeches, unless flavoured with sarcasm, 
are dry and lifeless. It is in their argumentative portions that 
the real pith and marrow, the real life and power, of Mr. 
Gladstone’s speeches mainly reside. 

We have seen that Mr. Disraeli’s first attempt to exchange 
the duties of Opposition leader for those of leader of the House 
of Commons was attended with but indifferent success. It was 
more than six years before he had another opportunity, and on 
this occasion again he succeeded in retaining office only so long 
as he confined himself to routine legislation. His first ambitious 
effort was in connection with reform, and the bill which he 
introduced on that subject was the immediate cause of his over- 
throw. Its fundamental principle was the equalization of the 
county and borough franchise, lowering the former to the same 
level as the latter, and leaving the latter untouched. The charms 
of diversity were not yet discovered, the evils of a ‘hard and fast 
‘line’ not yet comprehended, nor the Conservative admiration 
for the working man awakened. A long and eager debate on 
the merits of the scheme terminated in the adoption of an 
amendment, moved by Lord John Russell, declaring that no bill 
could be satisfactory to the country which did not provide for a 
large extension of the borough franchise. Thus defeated, the 
Government appealed to the country, and the new Parliament, 
though decidedly more Conservative than the old, began its 
career by voting want of confidence in Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Thus perished Earl Derby’s second government. In both his 
administrations he had appealed to the country, and each time 
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the first act of the Parliament elected under his own auspices 
had been to depose him from power. If, as Mr. Disraeli recently 
declared, it is the constitutional right of every government on 
coming into office, or at any time during its retention of office, 
to dissolve the Parliament elected under its opponents, he and 
his colleagues have certainly stretched this right to the utmost, 
but hitherto without securing any special advantage for them- 
selves or their party. 

‘The circumstances attending Mr. Disraeli’s third accession to 
power are too fresh in the memory of our readers to call for any 
detailed notice. A number of influences contributed to the 
overthrow of Earl Russell’s administration, but the real secret 
of its fall was the rottenness of the foundation on which it rested. 
To the superficial observer nothing could appear stronger, but 
anybody who took the trouble closely to scrutinise the massy 
arches and pillars of the crypt, might see that the stone was 
crumbling to pieces, and that a few rude shocks would reduce 
the whole pile to a heap of ruins. The causes are not far to 
seek. Most wars are succeeded by a revival of the Conservative 
spirit, and the Crimean war, especially, created a reaction against 
the ‘Manchester school’ of great violence and considerable 
duration. In the general election of 1857, nearly all the pro- 
minent men of that party lost their seats, and the democratic views 
with which their names were associated, ceased to exert any 
appreciable power. The public mind had not fully recovered 
from this rebound when the election took place in 1859, under 
Lord Derby’s second administration. The result of that election 
was, as we have seen, unfavourable to the Conservative party ; 
but it was decidedly favourable to Conservative principles. Even 
if Lord Palmerston had possessed the energy of youth and the 
zeal of an ardent reformer, it is doubtful whether he could have 
carried any measure worth having. The House of Commons 
was too evenly divided to give him a safe majority, and many of 
the nominal Liberals were indifferent and even hostile on the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform. The country was languid, and 
used no such pressure as sometimes helps an earnest minister to 
carry his measures even through a wavering assembly. The 
conjuncture of circumstances all favoured repose and reaction. 
Premier, Parliament, and people were equally indifferent; and 
during Lord Palmerston’s six years’ tenure of office the subject 
of Reform fell into a slumber so profound that careless observers 
believed it to be dead. Lord John Russell’s bill of 1860, after 
being read a second time without division and without applause, 
was allowed to drop quietly asleep. Its end was peace. It 
would be difficult to say when or how it died; nobody seemed to 
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know or care anything about its fate, and it had no resurrection 
during Lord Palmerston’s lifetime. 

It was while this general stagnation brooded over the political 
world that the Parliament elected in 1859 came to a close, and the 
general election of 1865 occurred. Perhaps within the memory 
of living man no election ever excited so little interest, or 
involved so little principle. Conservatives and Liberals uttered 
nearly the same speeches, and except for a slight divergence in 
their answers on ecclesiastical questions, one could scarcely have 
determined from the declarations of the candidates to which 
party each belonged The cry of many of the Liberals was 
Lord Palmerston, and the Conservatives were equally zealous 
to proclaim their admiration for his character and statesmanship. 
Meanwhile Lord Palmerston’s own election address was pub- 
lished, and read over the whole country. People observed, 
though hardly marvelled, that it contained no allusion to the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform. No wonder such a Premier 
should be popular with the Conservatives, who made no hesi- 
tation of proclaiming their hostility to any ‘ degradation ’ of the 
suffrage, and were, in their supreme satisfaction with the existing 
state of public affairs, barely willing even to bow the knee to 
their tutelary deity—‘the lateral extension.’ The candidates 
professing this modified form of Liberalism generally carried 
the day, and if party statisties were of any value, the Premier 
and his colleagues might count on meeting the new House of 
Commons with a majority of seventy votes. But the Premier 
was not destined to meet it at all. He had already long 
exceeded the usual term of life, and though his jaunty air 
and ready wit made men forget his great age, the frequent 
attacks which he had lately suffered from his old enemy the 
gout, caused the more careful observers of political chances to 
look anxiously forward to the prospects of the succession. In 
the autumn of 1865, after a very brief illness, he passed away, 
and that large body of nominal Liberals who had found in his 
person the moorings of their political creed were left to drift 
away towards either party as the winds and currents of the new 
era might carry them. 

The death of Lord Palmerston changed everything —premier- 
ship, leadership of the Commons, relationship of parties, political 
prospects. Earl Russell succeeded, not merely by right of 
seniority, but by right of distinguished services and standing, to 
the post of First Lord of the Treasury; while Mr. Gladstone 
took, by a title which all instinctively recognised, the position of 
leader of the House of Commons. It was not in the nature of 
men like these to bask idly in the sunshine of office. The 
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nominal majority which had been returned to support Lord 
Palmerston might or might not back up their vigorous policy, 
but they were too deeply pledged by their speeches and lives, as 
well as too deeply earnest in their convictions, to shrink back 
on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. They knew as well as 
any one the dangers they would have to encounter ; they saw 
clearly enough the gulf of insincerity underlying the hustings- 
professions of many of their nominal followers. They had full 
warning that the ground beneath them was honeycombed, 
and that where it did not exhibit open fissures, hidden hollowness 
and treachery were to be expected. Such were the dangers of 
advance. The loss of all political honour, the further degradation 
of the Liberal party, the destruction of all confidence in the 
morality of public men—such were the consequences of standing 
still. Earl Russell and William Ewart Gladstone were not the 
men to sit down, nicely balancing the question of danger or 
dishonour. Theirs was no coward’s choice: from the first they 
put themselves at the head of the forlorn hope. A Reform 
Bill was introduced which, though it has passed for ever into the 
limbo of departed measures, deserves to be remembered, because 
it was, as far as it went, honest and complete, doing all, and 
more than all that it professed to do, a model of what a bill 
should be which aimed at the accomplishment of a public object, 
not at the production of a party effect. 

It was met in the manner that might have been expected, 
in such an assembly. The Conservatives, for the most part, 
took no active steps to defeat it, but they were secretly in 
league with the leaders of the malcontents on the Liberal 
side of the House, whose treacherous amendments they con- 
stantly supported, and through whose aid they gradually under- 
mined the Government and their bill. It would be tedious 
and unprofitable to detail all the amendments proposed, all 
the pit-falls dug, all the traps set, in order to accomplish 
the ruin of the measure and the Ministry. The important 
point to observe is, that the whole burden of the Conservative 
song was the dread of democracy, the danger of admitting 
so large a number of working men to the franchise, and the 
ruin that would follow the adoption of any measure stamped 
with the approval of the member for Birmingham. Mr. Hardy 
likened the enfranchisement of so many of the working 
classes to a firm taking into partnership servants who had ‘no 
capital, and very little intelligence.’ Mr. Disraeli, in the election 
speech which followed his acceptance of office, compared the 
measure disparagingly with his own bill of 1859, which had con- 
tained no lowering of the borough franchise at all. Lord Stanley, 
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at King’s Lynn, let out the whole secret of the Opposition, by 
declaring that if Mr. Gladstone’s bill had proposed to reduce the 
borough franchise to an £8 rental instead of a £7, and the county 
franchise to a £20 rental instead of a £14, the Conservative party 
would gladly have accepted such a proposal. Indeed, who that 
remembers the enthusiastic applause which greeted the no- 
surrender speeches of Mr. Lowe can doubt that in the session of 
1866 the universal feeling of the Conservative party was one of 
intense hostility to any lowering of the franchise whatever ? 
The express declaration of the leaders, and the other manifest 
indications of this fact, are worth bearing in mind, because they 
furnish the best tests of the sincerity and honesty of the party 
in its various assaults on Mr Gladstone’s bill, as well as the 
most convincing proofs of the utter abandonment of their former 
principles involved in their own measure of the following year. 
The amendment which finally led to the abandonment of the 
bill and the resignation of the Ministry was moved by the late 
Lord Dunkellin, and supported by the whole body of the 
malcontent Liberals, as well as the compact force of the Con- 
servatives. It proposed to substitute a rating for a_ rental 
franchise, but it required no great sagacity to see that this was 
the last thing in the minds of those who followed Lord Dun- 
kellin’s lead. Mr. Disraeli had in 1859 himself demonstrated 
the hopeless confusion which must follow the adoption of such a 
standard. Mr. Henley insisted upon the advantages of having 
the rate-book for the register. In vain did Mr. Gladstone point out 
that the rate-book contained two columns, in the first of which 
the actual rent was given, and in the second, the rateable value. 
The rate-book was, therefore, just as available a register under 
one suffrage as under the other, and Mr. Henley’s argument was 
self-confuting. This was conclusive enough to anybody who was 
willing to be convinced, but the majority of the House of 
Commons was not willing to be convinced. It had made up its 
mind to throw out the bill, and Lord Dunkellin’s amendment 
would serve for this purpose as well as any other. The House 
divided on the 18th June, and the Government were beaten by 
a vote of 315 against 304. Their resignation immediately 
followed, and Earl Derby was for the third time called upon 
to form an administration. He succeeded in the task, and came 
into office with Mr. Disraeli as his Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It was a part of the systematic insincerity which marked the 
conduct of the Opposition during Earl Russell’s premiership to 
pretend, at every fresh attack, that their object was not to throw 
out the bill, but to amend it merely in trifling details. The 
Conservatives had never before favoured the rating principle, and 
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Mr. Disraeli especially was practically acquainted with its 
inconveniences. He did not, as we shall see in 1859, adopt it 
as the principle of his own bill the following year, and he had 
expressly demonstrated the evils of adopting it as the principle of 
any bill. It had not been urged as an objection to the rental 
principle adopted by Lord John Russell in 1860, nor is there 
any other rational explanation of the passion for this mode of 
enfranchisement, suddenly developed on the moving of Lord 
Dunkellin’ amendment, than that, as Lord Stanley virtually 
admitted at King’s Lynn, and as the whole tone of the Opposition 
speeches during the debate conclusively proved, the Conservatives 
wished to get rid of the bill altogether. They knew through 
Mr. Disraeli the impracticability of adopting such a standard, and 
they felt that, though outwardly a matter of detail, it was 
essentially a matter of principle, a matter on which the very 
existence of the measure would depend. Yet when Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues resigned office they professed to be filled with 
astonishment, and appeared to resent as a personal injury the 
abandonment of the measure they had striven to defeat, and the 
fall of the Government they had conspired to destroy. From the 
first they had pretended tv regard the disintegration of the Liberal 
party as the work of Mr. Gladstone, had taunted him with break- 
ing up the finest majority that leader ever possessed, and had 
charged to his alleged arrogance and impetuosity a defection which 
was rather due to the half-heartedness and insincerity of those who 
were constantly plotting against him, while professing to own 
him as their chief. These taunts and reproaches did not cease 
with his retirement from office. Lord Derby, who, whatever 
else he may fail in, seldom fails in bad temper and bad taste, 
assigned this as the explanation of his accession to office, and 
attributed the whole failure of the Reform scheme to Mr. 
Gladstone’s want of judgment, and attempt to bully the House 
of Commons. As if any man could have carried a measure 
which the majority of the House of Commons was resolved to 
defeat! Or as if any honest statesman would persevere with 
a bill when the House had imposed conditions which in his 
judgment would make it impracticable or pernicious ! 

The fall of Lord John Russell’s administration soon produced 
important consequences. Small as was the measure of en- 
franchisement proposed by Mr. Gladstone’s bill, the Reform 
party, both in and out of the House of Commons, had been 
willing to accept it. The Reform League, the Reform Union, 
all the extreme sections of Reformers, had expressed their 
readiness to regard it as a settlement, and their conviction that 
it would remain undisturbed for many years. Its defeat 
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scattered this moderation to the winds. Meetings to denounce 
the Government were held all over the country, huge 
processions and demonstrations, vastly exaggerated by the 
difficulty of estimating the numbers of large crowds, occurred 
in most of the great centres of population, and though 
everywhere, except in London, perfect order prevailed, the 
aspect of affairs was obviously growing more and more 
serious. Under these circumstances, the principal members of 
the Government agreed that it would be necessary to introduce 
a Reform Bill. But what kind of a Reform Bill were they to 
introduce? The Conservatives had united to reject the most 
moderate measure ever laid before Parliament, and they found 
that by this wanton abuse of power they had aroused a storm 
which nothing but larger concessions could allay. They had 
thrown over Mr. Gladstone’s bill under the pretext of a pre- 
ference for a rating suffrage, and now this rating principle was 
to be a scourge in the hands alike of their leaders and of their 
opponents, by which they were reluctantly whipped forwards to 
the acceptance of that very measure which they had declared to 
be the lowest depth of national humiliation. They had. raved 
against Mr. Bright, and made his support of the Liberal bill an 
excuse for boundless denunciation and factious opposition ; and 
now, through this very course, under the pressure of a fatal 
necessity, they were driven step by step to adopt the identical 
scheme which years before Mr. Bright had propounded as _ the 
most extreme measure he was willing to support. A slight sketch 
of the events will show us how bitterly even-handed was the 
Nemesis which now pursued, and still continues to pursue, the 
Conservative party for their factious and fatuous refusal of the 
fair compromise which Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright concurred 
in offering a couple of years ago. 

The leaders of the Conservative party had agreed that a Reform 
Bill must be brought in, but we have the clearest evidence that 
they did not, and could not, agree what shape it was to assume. 
Their uncertainty and perplexity increased rather than diminished 
as the opening of the session drew nigh. What Mr. Disraeli’s 
plans were at this time it is not easy to say, but if we may judge 
from his subsequent conduct, he was utterly indifferent what 
principle was adopted, or what amount of extension was obtained, 
provided he could carry a sufficient number of the House of 
Commons with him to stave off the necessity of resignation. 
Lord Cranbourne, Lord Carnarvon, and General Peel, were 
more under the tyranny of honest principle, and having con- 
scientiously opposed Mr. Gladstone’s bill, on the ground that it 
went too far, they were anxious to introduce a bill of a more 
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restricted character. Having, moreover, voted for the rating 
principle, they deemed it just and honourable to build their 
measure on this foundation. It would seem that at the time 
when it became necessary to meet Parliament and explain their 
views, the divisions of the Cabinet were not made up. In order 
to gain time, therefore, Mr. Disraeli announced that the Cabinet 
regarded Parliamentary Reform as a matter for the decision of 
the House rather than of the Government. He accordingly 
proposed to submit thirteen abstract resolutions which the 
House might adopt in their integrity, or modify according to its 
pleasure, and on these resolutions in their final form the 
Government bill would be founded. Of these resolutions it is, 
perhaps sufficient to say that most of them were mere vague 
generalities, while one or two of them embodied principles like 
that of the dual vote, universally renounced by the Liberal party, 
and afterwards abandoned with general consent, but intended, at 
the moment, to serve as decoy ducks to the timid Conservatives, 
and lure them on to greater concessions than they would 
willingly have made under the delusion that they would be 
rendered nugatory by powerful counterpoises. We mention 
this because it is the real secret of Mr. Disraeli’s management 
throughout the session, and it is interesting to find the 
germs already appearing in these abortive resolutions. As to 
the resolutions themselves, we know that they were the production 
of a divided Cabinet, and must, therefore, have been framed to 
cover over the breaches in the Government lines. It was not 
very likely that a string of generalities vague enough to hide the 
irreconcilable differences of the Cabinet ministers should be 
explicit enough to satisfy the eager curiosity of the Liberal 
leaders. They were received with as little favour as they 
deserved, but they answered their purpose of giving some days 
more to the Government for the settlement of their plans. 

And now comes, perhaps, the most extraordinary event in 
Parliamentary history. The resolutions being found generally 
unsatisfactory, Mr. Disraeli prepared his bill. It would appear 
that he first propounded the scheme on which this bill was based, 
in a short Cabinet Council held on the very day on which it was 
to be explained to the House of Commons. When, how- 
ever, it was laid before the Cabinet, Lord Cranbourne, Lord 
Carnarvon, and General Peel protested earnestly against it, 
and proposed another scheme, which, with respect to the 
borough franchise, incomparably the most difficult and im- 
portant matter in the bill, was altogether different in principle. 
We have it on Sir John Pakington’s testimony that the time 
for discussing this weighty matter was about ten minutes, and 
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that during these ten minutes the Government changed face 
altogether, the original principle of Mr. Disraeli’s bill was 
abandoned, and the scheme of a £6 rating franchise in 
boroughs was substituted. This was the bill which Mr. Disraeli 
explained to the House that evening. It soon became 
obvious, however, that it would encounter an opposition suffi- 
ciently powerful to ensure its rejection. Another change of 
tactics was, therefore, necessary. The original proposal must be 
reverted to, and the three members of the Cabinet who objected 
must either submit or retire. Placed in this dilemma, Lord 
Cranbourne and his companions could not have remained any 
longer members of the Government without dishonour. They 
withdrew, and Mr. Disraeli once more had before him a clear 
course. 

And now we see the nature of the trap which the Conservative 
party had unconsciously set for their own feet, when they 
factiously triumphed on Lord Dunkellin’s amendment. This 
amendment had declared a rating to be preferable to a rental 
value as the basis of enfranchisement. Yet no sooner did Mr. 
Disraeli and his colleagues get into office than they abandoned, 
as impracticable, the very principle which they had secured 
office by pretending to support. Could anything more con- 
clusively prove the utter hollowness and insincerity which had 
characterized the whole course of the opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone’s bill? Still at least a lip homage must be paid to 
the rating principle, and accordingly Mr. Disraeli propounded 
as his scheme for the borough franchise, that every man who 
personally paid his local rates within Parliamentary boroughs 
should be entitled to a vote. The total difference between this 
plan and that approved hy the House, when it carried Lord 
Dunkellin’s amendment, must be obvious to every one with the 
most elementary knowledge of political matters. This plan 
made the personal payment of rates the condition of a vote; 
Lord Dunkellin’s amendment had not made the smallest 
allusion to the personal payment. On the other hand, Lord 
Dunkellin’s amendment had merely adopted the rating value 
instead of the rental value, as the line of demarcation between 
electors and non-electors; whereas the bill brought in by the 
Government made no account of the value at all, but only of the 
fact that the tenant paid the rates. There was, therefore, not 
the faintest resemblance between the principle sanctioned by the 
vote of the House and the principle adopted as the basis of Mr. 
Disraeli’s bill. Yet Mr. Disraeli introduced his proposal to 
Parliament, not as one of his own, but as one which he had 
felt constrained to adopt, because already sanctioned by the 
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‘ unerring instinct’ of the House of Commons. Such are fair 
specimens of the arts of management by which Mr. Disraeli 
has got and kept his great influence; and such are the arts 
which some people lament that Mr. Gladstone so signally lacks. 
Flattery and falsehood are not, in our judgment, the first 
qualifications for the character of a great statesman. 

It is not difficult to see why the personal payment of rates 
was fixed upon as a basis. It was a concession at once the 
largest in sound, and the smallest in fact ever submitted to the 
house. In places where there was no composition of rates the 
extended franchise would amount to household suffrage pure 
and simple. Thus it might be presented to the radicals as an 
extreme measure, vastly exceeding anything offered by former 
governments. But the number of places where there were no 
local or general acts for collecting rates from the landlord was 
very small; and in spite of every effort to swell out the lists of 
voters who would be added in this manner, it appeared that the 
actual enfranchisement conferred would have been less under 
this measure than under Mr. Gladstone’s. This was the view of 
the case placed before the Conservative party, and their 
acquiescence in this modified and restricted form of household 
suffrage was still further wooed by the glittering trinket of the 
dual vote, a privilege reserved for the rich, and in itself quite 
sufficient to outweigh any increase of power which the extended 
franchise would give to the poor. Such was the Janus-like 
aspect of this remarkable measure, which held out sufficiently 
flattering hopes to entrap the unwary of both parties, and thus 
to secure its progress, as far as committee. Mr. Disraeli pro- 
bably knew quite well that the safeguards and restrictions would 
have to be abandoned ; but he hoped by their means to tempt 
the Conservatives too far to permit of their withdrawal. Whether 
any bill was ever introduced into Parliament before with the 
object of thus ‘ educating’ or cajoling a party into the entire 
abandonment of every principle it had formally professed is 
more than we can say. Certainly our own knowledge does not 
supply any parrallel piece of ‘skilful management’ by a party 
leader. 

Early in the debate the objection was taken that it was 
virtually a household suffrage measure; but both Mr. Hardy 
and Sir Stafford Northcote indignantly repudiated the idea, 
declaring that nothing was further from the thoughts of the 
Government than such a revolutionary scheme, that nothing . 
would induce them to accept any proposal of such a character, 
that the barriers of the personal payment and the dual vote 
would effectually shut out the democratic element in household 
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suffrage which they abhorred. Yet before the bill had reached 
committee the dual vote had been cut adrift, and before it 
had emerged from committee the personal payment of rates, 
instead of being a barrier to exclude the vast majority of house- 
holders, was made obligatory on all householders in Par- 
liamentary boroughs. Thus the bill became precisely that which 
the Reform Union had always advocated, and which Sir Stafford 
Northcote and Mr. Hardy would never accept — household 
suffrage, excluding those whose rates were not paid. Neither 
Mr. Hardy nor Sir Stafford Northcote, however, thought it 
necessary to retire from the Ministry. 

Of the other stages of the reform metempsychosis we need not 
speak. The four ‘fancy franchises,’ as they were called, were 
one after another abandoned, as the sluices to a muddy deluge 
of electioneering fraud, and the voting papers were dropped 
for the same reason. The county qualification was reduced to a 
figure which made it almost identical with that proposed in Mr. 
Gladstone’s bill. The term of residence required to qualify for 
a borough vote was brought down from two years to one. A 
lodger franchise was introduced, and the Government scheme on 
this portion of the bill was set aside for that of the Opposition. 
In fact the clauses of the bill, as originally proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, were one by one picked out, and either 
altogether thrown aside, or replaced by other clauses, which 
often bore no resemblance to those they superseded, and would 
have been far more natural in a scheme introduced by Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Forster than in a measure proudly fathered by 
a Conservative Government and enthusiastically supported by 
Tory squires. As originally introduced it was a Conservative 
Reform Bill of the narrowest stamp, and except the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself, who probably looked upon its ultimate 
form and consequences with philosophical indifference, there was 
not a member or supporter of the Government, in or out of the 
House of Commons, who would not have stood aghast, if they 
could have formed the least conception of the shape it was 
ultimately destined to assume. It was, in fact, precisely that 
type of measure against which their persistent and envenomed 
invective had been constantly directed. But the monster they 
had shuddered at, when beheld with the natural eyes, in the 
honest Quaker dress of John Bright, they doated upon, like 
Titania on the donkey-headed weaver, when gazing at it with 
eyes cuuningly anointed by the political Puck of the Treasury 
Bench. 

It is interesting to observe how this ‘shrewd and knavish 
sprite’ managed to lead his party round about, ‘ thorough bog, 
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‘thorough bush, thorough break, thorough brier,’ till he got them 
after so wearisome a chase to so unwelcome a goal. The method 
was very simple. As we have seen, the bill, when originally 
introduced, was household suffrage in name; but household 
suffrage so hedged round with restrictions, that it really meant 
a comparatively small extension of the franchise. Yet every 
intelligent Conservative, to whom the thought of household 
suffrage was at that time as abhorrent as the thought of a pure 
republic, must have felt the danger of allowing this element to 
appear at all. He must have seen that the restrictions and 
limitations might speedily give way, while the central principle 
of the bill could never be receded from. How, then, came it 
that a Cabinet, of which Mr. Disraeli was not yet the dictator, . 
consented to accept, or that a party usually distinguished for 
over-caution rather than rashness consented to support a bill 
which, from their own point of view, was so full of danger—a 
bill whose ultimate operation must be so revolting to all their 
political feelings. There are but two explanations—either they 
were terrified into abject concessions by the demonstrations of 
popular feeling which they had themselves provoked, or they 
were dragged as helpless captives behind the triumphal car of 
that very rating principle whose victory was chiefly due to their 
own short-sightedness. In either case Mr. Disraeli’s main 
lever for uprooting the Conservative party was its own factious 
conduct of the previous year. But neither the alarm arising 
out of the public demonstrations, nor even the exactions of a 
ruthless consistency could have induced the majority of Con- 
servatives to consent to the bill without the solemn assurances 
that it was not, and would never be allowed to become a house- 
hold suffrage measure, and that the restrictions with which it 
was fortified were works of a solid and permanent character. 
These checks, however, were numerous, and with a single excep- 
tion, any one of them might be struck out without creating 
great uneasiness. Had the idea of their entire abandonment 
been hinted at in the first instance, the suggestion would have 
been scouted by the party with indignation and dismay ; and the 
Government which whispered so fatal a treason would have been 
driven from office by its own followers. But cach concession, 
save that on Mr. Hodgkinson’s amendment, was so compara- 
tively small in itself, that no general feeling among the Con- 
servatives could be rallied against it. They consoled themselves 
at first with the thought that so many safeguards were left, they 
could lose nothing by abandoning a small excess ; and at last, 
with the thought that so many safeguards were gone, they could 
gain nothing by adhering to the few that remained. Thus it 
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was that Mr. Disraeli educated his party to household suffrage. 
Like a bold rider, having got his cranky horse warm, he kept it 
going, and took it over fences and ditches, from which in cool 
blood it would have hung back as from certain death. On one 
or two occasions, when the shower of concession had been very 
heavy, and a disposition to grumble began to display itself, he 
would make a show of fight, and after a defeat, which he had all 
along foreseen, would move the adjournment of the House, in 
order that the Government might consider what course it ought 
to adopt. A night or two afterwards, however, he would once 
more appear in his place, and announce in a solemn manner 
that, though there were certain principles on which Her 
Majesty’s ministers must remain firm, yet, for the sake of 
conciliation, and from a desire to carry so important a measure, 
they had felt it their duty to yield to the opinions of a majority 
of the House in this particular case. The Conservatives might 
wotder where it was all to end, but the concession was not in 
itself sufficient to justify a revolt, and so they continued to 
follow, hoping that they would be landed safely, somehow or 
other. 

Indeed, Mr. Disraeli seems to have relied greatly on his own 
audacity, and the docility, or perhaps we should rather say the 
perplexity, of his supporters to carry him over the most perilous 
parts of his adventure. There was one concession which virtu- 
ally changed the whole character of the bill, which trebled, by a 
stroke of the pen, the numbers admitted to the borough fran- 
chise, which swept away, like a flood, the last safeguard against 
household suffrage, which opened the fortress gates to that 
invading army of democracy, at the sight of which the Con- 
servative party had always raised the blast of defiance and alarm. 
How did Mr. Disraeli induce the Conservative party to accept 
this Radical amendment, which has, in fact, given the whole 
form and colouring to the Act, of which he now boasts as his 
own handiwork? When Mr. Hodgkinson’s amendment was 
on the paper, the Government professed to regard it as wholly 
inadmissible. There was not a Radical in the House who 
expected that the Government would yield. There was pro- 
bably not a member of the Cabinet, certainly there was no 
member of the Conservative party, out of the Cabinet, who 
anticipated anything but a keen and prolonged party fight. 
Circulars were issued, headed ‘very important,’ inviting the 
attendance of the Conservatives to support the Government 
against Mr. Hodgkinson’s proposal. ‘The raily was consider- 
able, as on such an occasion, and in answer to such an appeal, 
might reasonably have been expected ; but other matters occupied 
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the early part of the evening, and Mr. Hodgkinson’s amendment 
did not come on till dinner-time, when the House, and especially 
the Conservative side of the House, generally presents a scene 
of desolation suggestive of anything but burning anxicty for the 
public welfare. In this thin assembly, without one word of 
warning to either friend or foe, Mr. Disraeli rose and declared 
the readiness of Her Majesty’s Government to accept the amend- 
ment. As the dinner hour waned, small batches of members 
began to stroll into the House, and found quite different subjects 
occupying its attention. But bad news spreads fast, and the 
mystery was soon explained. ‘The Conservative citadel was sur- 
rendered, the Conservative army was betrayed to the Radicals, 
the democracy against which they had been struggling for years 
was suddenly brought in, and all by a crafty, unsuspected, 
audacious concession of their own chief. The poor Conser- 
vatives had, however, no remedy. They could not undo what 
their leader had done; and have gone about ever since, declaring, 
like Bob Acres, that they are not afraid ! 

Of the morality of such a proceeding we need not speak. 
Historians may well differ as to whether Mr. Disracli was from 
the first willing to pass a radical measure, or whether, while 
sincerely entertaining Conservative opinions, he was gradually 
forced on from concession to concession against his own judg- 
ment. His own boast would lead us to the former conclusion, 
for while carefully associating himself in words with the Con- 
servative party, he has gone about the country declaring this 
bill to be his own work ; its principles, his own principles ; its 
success his own triumph. Now, whatever may have been Mr. 
Disraeli’s principles, it is impossible that he or anybody else can 
deceive himself into the belief that the principles of this Act 
are the principles of the old-fashioned Conservative party of 
which he was the leader. An individual may be guilty of 
systematic hypocrisy, but a large party cannot conceal its 
opinions for years together, cannot invariably speak with 
execration of the principles, and of the man it secretly admires. 
Nothing is more self-evident than that when the Conservatives 
cheered Mr. Lowe, and poured out their invectives against Mr. 
Bright, when they denounced household suffrage and democracy, 
and scouted the idea of admitting the working classes to the 
borough franchise, they were not really in their hidden thoughts 
opposed to Mr. Lowe and followers of Mr. Bright, they were 
not fervent but concealed disciples of household suffrage, and 
eager for the admission of the working classes to the privileges 
of the constitution. Everybody in the country knew their 
Opinions, and none better than Mr. Disraeli himself. The 
s 2 
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question arises, then, did Mr. Disraeli sympathise with those 
opinions? Did he, when he took office, mean to give them 
expression, or to scatter them to the winds? Whichever 
answer we return to these questions seems to us fatal to Mr. 
Disraeli’s honesty. If he led the Conservatives, professing 
sufficient sympathy with their views to induce them to follow 
him, but all the while secretly entertaining entirely opposite 
opinions—if he took office, meaning, by help of the party under 
his leadership, to betray their most cherished convictions, and to 
carrv a measure in direct defiance of their principles—the credit 
he has obtained for clever management may be well merited, 
but it would be difficult to find in history a more flagrant 
instance of political treachery. If, on the other hand, he was 
honest in his Conservatism up to the time of entering on office, 
and was only swept along by the force of a current which he 
could not withstand, the supposition is at once fatal to his 
character and to his statesmanship ; for to have accepted office 
in order to stem the tide of democracy, and after a single year of 
office to have made democracy more completely triumphant than 
its foremost champions had dared to predict, if it was not an act 
of the grossest treachery, it is a proof of almost unparalleled weak- 
ness and imbecility. And to go about boasting of this forced 
surrender of conviction and honour as the crowning triumph 
of his political career, to pretend that principles reluctantly 
accepted under the pressure of necessity had been long cherished, 
and were only waiting an opportunity for their practical ex- 
pression, is an act of shameless hypocrisy scarcely less despicable 
than that involved in the other alternative. We have no wish to 
judge Mr. Disraeli harshly. As a man of great ability risen 
from the people to the head of the State, we should feel proud, 
whatever his politics, to pronounce an eulogium instead of a 
censure on his political character. But facts speak too power- 
fully to admit of such a judgment, and compel us to form a 
most unfavourable estimate of the moral qualities which he has 
brought to bear on the great problems and responsibilities of 
modern statesmanship. 

We have chosen to dilate on this chapter of Mr. Disraeli’s 
history because it is a chapter already complete, whereas the 
events of the present session are as yet only working themselves 
out to a conclusion which may be foreshadowed, but cannot be 
foreseen. Nobody can doubt that he had already, before the 
close of last session, made himself complete master of the 
Cabinet, that he led all his colleagues captive by his superior 
audacity and arts of management. The Premier had sunk into 
insignificance. The helm had slipped out of his hands. Lord 
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Derby’s celebrated description of the bill as a ‘leap in the dark’ 
was really as faithful a portrait of his mind as of his measure. 
Mr. Disraeli was, therefore, virtually Prime Minister long 
before he became First Lord of the Treasury, and the retire- 
ment of Lord Derby made no actual change in the tenure of 
power, whatever it may have done in the tenure of office. The 
character of the administration remained unaltered, and its 
present may be fairly judged by its past; but whether from the 
loss of moral support resulting from Earl Derby’s retirement, 
or from the distrust inspired by the slippery tactics of last year, 
or from the greater difficulties besetting the questions which 
have risen for discussion during the present session, it is certain 
that the course of the Government, since Mr. Disraeli became 
its acknowledged head, has been far less prosperous than during 
the time when his former chief still retained the nominal 
leadership. 

Undoubtedly the questions raised this session were such as 
Mr. Disraeli and the Conservatives would have chosen to avoid. 
In the absence of any great political question to divide the 
followers of Lord Palmerston from those of Lord Derby, a rare 
prominence would have been given to those ecclesiastical matters 
which in times of greater political activity would hardly have 
excited much attention. Mr. Disraeli had used zeal for the 
Church as his most powerful instrument. He had become a 
sort of patron saint of establishraents in general. He had, in 
his electioneering addresses, and his speeches to his constituents, 
directed constant attention to the fact that the Conservatives, if 
they were not gaining political triumphs, were grouped together 
in a firm, and generally victorious phalanx to prevent all measures 
of religious equality, all measures for the opening of the 
universities, for the abolition of church rates, for the modifying 
of offensive oaths, from becoming law. If there was, then, any 
distinction between the two parties, if there was anything to 
which the Conservatives were pledged in principle, anything in 
which the nominal inferiority of their strength was likely to 
prove real, it was their position with respect to these ecclesiastical 
matters. The disturbed state of Ireland brought the Irish 
Establishment prominently forward, and the debates on Mr. 
Maguire’s motion compelled constant reference to this most 
obvious, if not most deeply-seated grievance of the ancient 
population. As if to force on a collision, the Conservative 
Government propounded a scheme for ‘levelling upwards,’ by 
more or less largely endowing all the principal religious com- 
munities among which the island is divided. The Government 
scheme sketched by Lord Mayo, the necessity of at once checking 
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a plan which was generally regarded as pernicious, and pro- 
pounding a plan which should adequately meet the circumstances 
of the time, compelled the Liberal leader to assume a bold 
attitude, on, perhaps, the only question on which he could have 
counted on the unanimous support of his own party. 

Of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions and bill, of the strenuous 
opposition given by Government, of the four terrible defeats 
which they suffered by majorities varying from 54 to 65, m 
Houses choked with men, and breathless with excitement, it is 
less our object to speak than of the part played by Mr. Disraeli 
in all these conflicts. At an earlier stage of his political career, 
he had denounced the Irish Church in terms of just and stinging 
severity, but of late he had thrown himself into the arms of 
the Church, too decidedly to admit of retreat, and it was clear 
that any symptom of wavering on this subject would at once 
destroy the confidence and allegiance of his own party. What- 
ever his ultimate designs, therefore, it was necessary to put on a 
righteous zeal for establishments in this great instance, and this 
holy fervour was all the more urgently demanded in order to 
remove the suspicions aroused among some of the less 
confiding of his followers by the eminently unhallowed coolness 
of Lord Stanley’s language in moving his amendment. Hence 
the passionate extravagance of the terms in which Mr. Disraeli 
inveighed against Mr. Gladstone’s resolution in the speech 
immediately before the Easter recess, and immediately before 
two crushing defeats on Lord Stanley’s amendment, and the 
motion to go into Committee. In this weary and verbose oration 
it was that he raised the charge against the High Church, to 
which Mr. Gladstone was supposed to be attached, and concocted 
the ludicrously horrible story of the league between Ritualists 
and Romanists, to accomplish the overthrow of Protestant 
institutions. If this attempt to rouse the no-popery feeling of 
the country had not been sufficient to call down general 
ridicule, its exquisite absurdity would have been shown by the 
celebrated ‘Maundy Thursday Letter,’ in which the people of 
Great Britain had the delicious entertainment of watching the 
Prime Minister’s effort to wriggle out of his own net. 

Bigotry, however, was not the only weapon on which Mr. Disraeli 
relied. Compelled by the adverse decision on Mr. Gladstone’s 
first resolution, to seek an audience of the Queen at Osborne, 
he came back to the House using language perhaps never heard 
since the days of the Stuarts. In defiance of the recognised 
maxim that the Sovereign is bound to act under the advice of 
her responsible ministers, he thrust the Qneen constantly into the 
foreground, and made it appear that she, not he, was answerable 
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for his remaining in office, while it was at length, after repeated 
prevarications and evasions, wrung out of him that he had 
actually procured from the Sovereign a general commission to 
dissolve Parliament on the Irish Church question at any moment 
that might best suit his own electioneering or personal con- 
venience. The power of the House to stop supplies may probably, 
even if another crisis should arise, prevent his exercise of this 
monstrous commission, a commission which, at this present 
moment, and with the present constituencies, could be used only 
in the last stage of desperation. But whether the commission is 
exercised or not, the constitutional crisis is one of the most re- 
markable on record. We have an Opposition directing the 
course of legislation ; we have a Ministry beaten in four divisions, 
on a question which the Premier has declared to be of more vital 
interest than the independence of the country, and yet clinging 
like a limpet to power; we have the constantly suspended threat 
of an extreme, and all but unconstitutional exercise of prerogative 
at the sole will of the first Minister of the Crown; we have a 
house avowedly feeling no confidence in the Premier or his 
Government, avowedly opposed to them on by far the most im- 
portant question of the day, and yet afraid or averse to express in 
plain terms the feeling it eutertains. Mr. Disraeli is, as we have 
said, a political theorist, little hound by conventional modes of 
thought and reasoning, but we doubt whether in all his 
philosophical speculations he has conjured upa state of things 
more wildly out of harmony with constitutional usage, than as 
Prime Minister he has managed to create. In one thing he has 
succeeded perfectly,—in creating general confusion and distrust. 
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History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. By Joun 
Fosrer Kirk. 3 vols. 1863-1868. London: John 
Murray. 


People are so accustomed to worship success, that it is difficult to 
make them believe in a hero whose struggles for conquest ended in 
failure. Charles the Bold of Burgundy, the persevering opponent of 
the cunning Louis XI. of France, bears on this account an equivocal 
name in history. Mr. Kirk has felt this difficulty in the execution of 
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the arduous task which he has successfully prosecuted in these three 
very elaborate and most eloquent volumes. He deprecates the hasty 
and undiscriminating sentence which is generally passed upon a fruitless 
ambition. Charles the Bold has been recognised for four centuries as 
the type of rashness, presumption, and arrogant wilfulness,—of a 
wrongheadedness impervious to reason, a violence incapable of reflection, 
inaccessible to truth, and indifferent to consequences. Mr. Kirk, by 
reference to authentic documents, seeks to reverse these vulgar mis- 
judgments. Much of the material, particularly for the third volume, 
has been gathered from manuscript sources, chiefly in the archives of 
Switzerland; and for the two previous volumes, the author was provided 
with the needful works by the late Mr. William H. Prescott. He was 
thus enabled to present in a symmetrical form the result of his study of 
the chronicles, the documentary evidence, and such critical investigation 
as related to the subject, so as to arrive at a just appreciation of the event- 
ful period in question. Memoirs and muniments scattered among the 
publications of Royal Commissions and learned societies have been con- 
sulted, and intelligently sifted. 

Mr. Kirk recognises physiological differences between the two branches 
of the house of Valois. The elder showed a refinement of organisation, 
a keenness and subtlety of intellect, a delicacy of feeling and taste, wanting 
in the younger. The latter were of coarser grain, and of a more robust 
nature; they were also physically superior. Stout of limb, of forms 
compact and sinewy, the dukes of Burgundy were redoubtable in the 
tourney, terrible in the battle-field. ‘Their mental qualities were of 
‘ the same hard and inflexible stuff. Arrogant audacity, headstrong im- 
‘ petuosity, unyielding stubbornness, were their main characteristics.’ 
Of these, Charles the Bold was the representative ; and his life was the 
exponent of the iron force and narrow and exclusive spirit of expiring 
feudalism. The misfortunes of Charles were due to his birth and his 
position rather than to his faults, as also to a period of transition, and his 
inevitable adherence to a system which could no longer be sustained, 
whatever might be the amount of valour or wisdom brought forward in 
its defence. 

Louis represented the more intellectual attributes of his race—their 
finesse, their cunning, their patience, and their successful diplomacy. 
Tradition has represented him worse than he really was. Philippe des 
Commines, on the contrary, has pronounced Louis XI. to have been, of 
all the princes known to him, the one who had the fewest vices; by 
which he probably meant, that the astute monarch yielded to. no weak- 
ness that might interfere with the pursuit of ambition and the struggle 
for power. It is true, says our biographer, that in the career of Louis XI. 
we meet with scarcely a single trace of good feeling, or of right prin- 
ciple; yet we see a great and necessary work accomplished—feudal 
anarchy crushed, and the imperilled unity of France secured. Mr. 
Kirk is a believer in the indestructible vitality of France, and is inclined 
to regard the impersonal relations of her existence as of greater value 
than the human agents by whom her welfare was advanced. Louis XI. 
sacrificed character and conscience to those; and on the ruins of the 
man established a successful policy by means the most unscrupulous. 

The interests of Louis XI. and those of Charles were from the first 
incompatible, and their hostility inevitable. This fact our biographer 
keeps in mind throughout the whole of his narrative. ‘Civil war in 
‘ France—a violent collision between the crown and its great vassals— 
‘ was a matter not of choice or of chance, but of necessity. The details 
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and the motives of this are clearly stated in Mr. Kirk’s valuable 
volumes ; with an amount of picturesque art and of logical power seldom 
exhibited even by good historians They deserve a place in every 
library. 


The Annals of Rural Bengal. By W. W. Hvnvrer, B.A., 
M.R.A.S., of the Bengal Civil Service. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co, 


Mr. Hunter has written a book which gives promise of a historian 
scarcely inferior in scholarship, intellectual power, and literary skill to Mr. 
Froude or Mr. Freeman; and he is so far fortunate in the circumstances of 
his professional career,and in the special knowledge which it has brought, 
that he has before him for the exercise of his historical genius an almost 
virgin soil; which is, nevertheless, one of imperial magnitude and of 
most romantic interest. The real history of India—the history, that is, 
of its peoples—with their ethnic peculiarities has yet to be written. It 
can be written only by a man to whom long service in India has given 
special knowledge, and who combines with this a real historical genius. 
Mr. Hunter is the first Englishman who combines these qualifica- 
tions, and he has in this preliminary volume given us a history—which 
in its minute knowledge of the people, their ethnology, language, tradi- 
tions, religious literature, manners and customs, its philosophical breadth, 
and freedom from prejudice, its noble principles and sympathies, and its 
literary skill and eloquence, will be as fascinating to the ordinary reader 
as it is valuable to the student. He has compiled his work from family 
archives, official documents, and such other national records as the most 
industrious research can discover, and he has woven the materials which 
they have supplied into a descriptive history of a small portion of the 
Indian Peninsular, as romantic and graphic as Froude’s ‘Elizabeth.’ We 
attempt no review of the contents of his book; this we must defer 
until the appearance of the next volume. If Mr. Hunter perseveres in 
the path he has chosen, and maintains the high spirit of independence, 
the philosophical penetration, the constructive power, the literary skill, 
and the lotty eloquence that pervade this volume, his name will become 
familiar enough to us all; for he is assuredly destined, if his life be 
spared, to an honourable place among the names of English historical 
literature, and, we trust, to render inestimable service to both the rulers 
and the ruled of our imperial Asiatic dependency. 

We hope that what we have said may induce readers who might be 
deterred by the modest title of Mr. Hunter’s book to procure it, and 
thus secure for themselves not only much interesting and important 
knowledge—but a great literary treat. 


History of England during the Early and Middle Ages. By 
Cuartes H. Pearson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. London: Bell & Daldy. 


Mr. Pearson has compiled a useful work, although he has not written a 
great history. His book indicates a degree of educational process in its 
construction which is incompatible with that completeness of survey, 
intelligent estimate of material, and power of symmetrical judgment 
which are essential to a great historian. — years of study, and man 
preparatory essays must qualify a man for undertaking a work demand- 
ing such multifarious learning and such judicial power as the ‘ Karly 
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History of England.’ Half a dozen pages are sufficient to indicate the 
difference between Mr. Pearson’s work and that of a great historic 
scholar and philosopher like Mr. Freeman, whose work on the Norman 
Conquest, last year, placed its author in the first rank of English and 
indeed of European historians, and whose only fault is, that he is 
supremely caniankerous and contemptuous of everybody but himseli. 
Mr. Pearson, it is true, claims for his work only the character of a text- 
book—while that of Mr. Freeman is a detailed and philosophic history— 
but this makes it all the more needful that iis facts should be conclusively 
investigated, and his dicta modestly propounded. Whena man gives pro- 
cesses as well as conclusions, the evidence as well as the verdict, he supplies 
the corrective to his owr hasty or partial judgment; but in a text-book 
which comprises a caupaign or negociation in a sentence, condenses a reign 
into a,page or two, and sums up a character in a paragraph, the unlearned 
| reader is at the mercy of the historian’s competence and fairness. Mr. 
Pearson is at once hesitating and dogmatic; doubtful about the value of 
his evidence, and confident about his verdict. He does not convey the 
impression of a man who with great care has conclusively made up his 
mind, and who delivers his judgment under a deep sense of responsibility 
for it. We should hardly do him injustice, if we were to say that he 
sometimes writes with a manifest self-sufficiency, which is indicative of 
superficial knowledge. 

The present work originated in a slight sketch of the early history of 
England, published some five or six years ago, the result of some lec- 
tures delivered at King’s College, London, and which bore a relation 
to the History of England analogous to that of Mr. Kingsley’s lectures on 
the Roman and the Teuton to the history of the Gothic races. Mr. Pearson 
has recast these lectures with the view of producing a history, but, like 
iy Mr. Kingsley, he is not so much a historian as a clever man writing 
history ; only he lacks some of the qualities which make Mr. Kingsley’s 
'j lectures so fascinating to read, and so worthless as history. Mr. Pearson 
is not fascinating to read. His imagination never lifts him above the 
5 level of good, vigorous, common-place writing. He constructs no 
S| historical tableaux, draws no historical portraits ; you feel yourself in the 
a ih hands of an able unimaginative man, who deals with his theme as a clever 


bar: ister deals with a brief—he masters it up to a certain point, and puts 
1 the case well. But it would be a great injustice to Mr. Pearson to put 
i him upon the historic levelof Mr. Kingsley. His book isa real history, 
- | and of some historical value, although not of the highest; just because 
| it is the book of a clever man, and not of an historical genius; and of a 
f compiler rather than an original student. He has neither patiently 
investigated original sources of information, discriminating and estimating 
them with the intuitive power that marks historians like Niebuhr, 
¥roude, and Freeman, nor has he out of the materials at his disposal 
reproduced the life and character of the period, in virtue of the divine 
gift of historical imagination. Hence his first volume is far inferior 
to his second, inasmuch as the period of which it treats, owing to its 
deeper obscurity, makes greater demands upon these faculties of 
historic intuition and imagination than the later and more familiar 
period of English history, where material is more abundant and more 
indubitable. 

It would demand a learning far superior to Mr. Pearson’s, and which 
only such scholars as Sir Francis Palgrave, Dr. Guest, or Mr. Freeman 
command, to justify, by an examination of details, this general charac- 
terization—but it is not necessary to be a cook, to pronounce on the 
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dinner, and any ordinary historical student is competent to form this 

eneral judgment, and to affirm that such a mean estimate as Mr. 

earson has formed of King Alfred, for instance, which differs from 
that of historians generally, is sustained by no justifiable evidence. His 
account of the formation of our early English constitution is erroneous, 
inasmuch as he attributes, as Mr. Kemble has conclusively shown, far 
too much to the influence of Roman institutions, municipal and social. 
His account of early Christianity in England is confused and imperfect. 
Tt is restricted tc the mission of Augustine, and to the state of the 
southern part of the island, and takes no account of Palladius and 
Columba in Scotland, the settlements of Iona, and the work of Patrick 
and his successors in Ireland. We must rank Mr. Pearson, therefore, 
among the secondary historians who mediate between original scholars 
and the general public. He mints in a workmanlike way the ore which 
others dig out. He furnishes for students a hand-book of history after 
the manner of Mr. Keightly, only with far more research, greater acute- 
ness, a more vigorous grasp, and a higher degree of ability. 

Mr. Pearson, moreover, is conscientiously fair; he sometimes mis- 
understands a period or a man, but he does not misrepresent him. His 
treatment of Thomas 4 Beckett and of Richard the Third are instances. 
Although Mr. Pearson’s sympathies are with the king, he gives full credit 
to the archbishop for conscientiousness, sobriety, and personal purity of 
life and motive. The conflict was a typical one, and no doubt the 
tyranny of the State is preferable to that of the Church; but it is only 
fair to note how much was done by the Church of the middle ages to 

reserve the real liberties of the people from the coarse tyranny of 
feudal kings and barons. 

Mr. Pearson’s second volume is, as we have said, far superior to the 
first. It indicates more original investigation and greater mastery of 
materials. He has, for instance, largely, and wisely, availed himself of 
the invaluable labours and publications of the Record office. His book, 
as a whole, is by far the best tewt-book of that period of our history of 
which it treats which we possess; and despite some errors, and not- 
withstanding the exceptions which Mr. Pearson’s own claims made 
imperative, it is a most valuable contribution to the popular knowledge 
of the history of our country. 


Sie Months in India. By Mary Carpenter. 2 vols. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 1868. 


To those who watch with interest the social and religious progress of 
our Indian empire, these volumes will be most welcome, They are full 
of information respecting the progress of education, and illustrate very 
fully the latest phases of theistic movement among the educated classes. 
Miss Carpenter has enjoyed unusual opportunities of making herself 
acquainted with this important question; and she lays the facts before 
her readers very pleasantly, so thet they may draw conclusions for them- 
selves. Her father, Dr. Carpenter, of Bristol, was the friend and coun- 
sellor of the Rajah Rammohun Roy, after social persecution had driven 
the latter from Calcutta to England. To the schuolof educated gentlemen, 
which regards the rajah as their founder and their model, Miss Carpenter 
has therefore been long known; and when at the close of last year she 
paid India a visit, she everywhere received from them a very warm 
welcome. Regarded not as a missionary, yet as one full of sympathy 
for them and their position, she was looked to with unusual confidence, 
and was admitted to the interior life of Hindu homes as but few English 
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people have been. She saw much of them in Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta. She attended their literary meetings and meetings for wor- 
ship, and held very extensive intercourse with them and their families. 
Everywhere she pressed upon native gentlemen the duty of educating 
their wives and daughters; and in her more public addresses, as well as 
her private conversation with all classes, urged that Christianity was the 
thing they needed to make education complete. Keceived in the kindest 
way by the Government authorities, she laid before them her views 
respecting female schools, and the discipline of jails. Had Miss Carpenter 
been more willing to learn and to accept what others have already done 
for these great questions, in services that have spread over many years, 
both her visit and her book would have done greater good, and been 
studied with greater pleasure. 


La Belle France. By Bessie Parxes-Bettoc. London: 
Strahan & Co. 


Both this book and the name upon its title page intimate to us a 
change, upon which we beg respecttully to congratulate the authoress. 
She has married a Frenchman, and has gone to reside in France, whereat 
we are not so well pleased, still less at the rumoured change in her 
religious faith; for, without bigotry, we may regret when an inteiligent 
- able Protestant embraces the erroneous tenets of the Church of 

ome. 

As the first-fruits of the triple change which has thus passed upon the 
authoress, she gives us this volume of slight sketches of some of the prin- 
cipal cities of Northern France, around which she has pleasantly grouped 
snatches of history and romance, of description and anecdote, prefacing 
them by an introduction on the traces of the old and the innovations of 
the new. The chapters are mere pen and ink sketches, but they are 
skilfully done. A traveller in France will find this a very pleasant 
vade mecum, supplying more of both poetry, romance, and interesting 
reminiscence than the ordinary guide books do. 


Vittoria Colonna. Her Life and Poems. By Mrs. Henry 
Roscoz. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Notwithstanding a certain lack of literary skill and of independence 
in the disposition of her materials, Mrs. Roscoe’s ‘ Life of Vittoria 
Colonna’ is both interesting and valuable. She was a noble woman; 
high toned in character, brilliant in genius ;—the flower and queen of 
Italian ladies. Mr. Adolphus ‘lrollope has included her in his * Decade 
of Italian Women ;’ and Dr. McCrie gives us some account of her in his 
* History of the Reformation in Italy :’ otherwise she is almost unknown 
to English readers. Her own countrymen, and especially her contem- 
poraries, speak of her in terms of the highest eulogy, and surname her 
‘the Divine.’ Her age was one of the most brilliant of Italian literature, 
and yet she shines one of the brightest stars in it. The feeling that is 
excited by her beauty, virtues, sorrows, and talents, is that of worship 
rather than of mere admiration ; floods of panegyric have been poured 
out upon her, somewhat, perhaps, to her detriment. She was a Colonna 
by birth, a Pescara by marriage, the friend of Michael Angelo, and of 
most of the great men of her day, and the builder up of the loftiest 
rhymes that have ever come from the pen of an Italian poetess. In 
poetry she pours out her early love; and when her lord fell at Pavia, 
she bewailed him in more than one ‘In Memoriam’ of wonderful ten- 
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derness, passion, and power—love and piety blending in a great wail of 
sorrow as noble as it is touching. Vittoria Colonna has added a nobility 
to her sex; and Mrs. Roscoe deserves the thanks of Englishwomen for 
making them acquainted with it. 


Life of the Rev. Henry Venn Etiiott, M.A. By Joseru Bateman, 
M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Elliott was an excellent evangelical clergyman, perpetual curate of 
St. Mary’s, Brighton, brother of the author of ‘ Hore Apocalytice,’ and 
of Charlotte Elliott, whose popular hymns have found a place in almost 
every modern hymnal. 

He was a man of very respectable scholarship and intellectual power ; 
he took a good position at Cambridge, had some distinguished pupils, was 
a fair preacher, a man of strong good sense, a leader among the Evan- 
gelicals of his day, devoutly pious, very amiable and benevolent, of a 
good family, accomplished by eastern travel, and a very successful 
minister. Hie died at the age of 73, having lived a life as holy, as 
useful, as honourable, and, save for the early loss of a beloved wife, as 
happy as is perhaps ever accorded to mortals. 

is character, as with great skill and good taste Mr. Bateman has 
delineated it, is a very beautiful one. The volume is a very charming 
= of —_— biography. No one can read it without both pleasure 
and profit. 

hie of course limited to the charmed circle of the Evangelical party 
of the Established Church. Beyond that, whether among other parties 
of the Establishment or among Nonconformists, neither Mr. Elliott nor 
his biographer seems capable of conceiving goodness. We miss sadly 
the broad Catholic sympathies of such a life as Arnold’s. The goodness 
of men like Mr. Ellicott is very genuine, and very beautiful, but it is 
goodness of a very conventional tye. What such men will do in heaven, 
where it is to be hoped there will be at any rate some from other churches 
of Christendom, and who have not been brought up upon the Book of 
Common Prayer it is difficult to think. From their lives and biographies 
it would be difficult to gather that, beyond their own little section of 
the Established Church of these realms, there were any Christians in 
existence. We really regret this, for their own sakes; its narrowness 
places their goodness at a terrible disadvantage save to those who pro- 
nounce their shibboleth. Whether Mr. Elliott would have reciprocated 
the feeling or not, we must very heartily express for him and for his 
holy useful life much religious esteem and admiration. 


Life of William Wilberforce. By his Son, Wiper- 
rorcE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. London: John 
Murray. 


England can boast a proud roll of great and good men—men who in 
all departments of life have acted upon the most noble principles, and have 
consecrated themselves to the highest ends of benevolence. And for the 
most part greatness of many kinds is essential to great practical good- 
ness. With general feebleness of faculty the greatest moral goodness is 
hardly possible, and so far as it is possibie it is not very influential. 
Among her philanthropists England has no nobler name than that of 
William Wilberforce, in whom many great qualities were combined,—a 
rare eloquence, appoaching at times even the power of the most renowaed 
orators,—a singular religiousness, deeply spiritual, exquisitely simple, 
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and beautifully consistent,—a grave wisdom, that made him the coun- 
sellor of statesmen —a keen wit, that gave him eminence among the 
masters of conversational cleverness,—and an unfailing buoyancy and 
cheerfulness which made him the playfellow of little children. A more 
perfectly balanced man it would be difficult to find; a more noble and 
useful life has rarely been lived. He was a keen politician, a benevolent 
helper ofall forms of misery, and a deeply religious man. The value of 
religiousness in a statesman or a philanthropist is very strikingly seen 
in the distinctive eminence which Wilberforce obtained among his own 
coadjutors. No gifts of statesmanship, no mere service of philanthropy 
can elevate and crown a life, or give it revown like a true, manly, con- 
sistent piety. It is the crown of ail gifts and graces; a fact of which 
statesmen just now need specially to be reminded. 

This volume has been condensed from the five-volume memoir pub- 
lished by the Bishop of Oxford and his brother, just thirty years ago. 
This has been admirably done; but the inevitable effect has been to 
reduce to mere log-book entry many of the incidents which gave interest 
and instructiveness to the detailed narrative. Still the perusal of five 
volumes was impracticable to the general public; and we are glad that 
the authentic history of a life so great and so good should thus be made 
accessible to all who caretoread it. Mr. Wilberforce was not perfect. 
His tolerance of dissenters was somewhat patronising and partial; but 
he was in advance of most statesmen of his day, and his own heart was 
in advance of his head. The Bishop of Oxford would have better con- . 
sulted his father’s renown had the few expressions which occur in his 
letters, unfair and invidious to dissenters, been among the first excisions 
made. This, perhaps, is too great a degree of virtue to expect in a bishop. 
He has therefore been careful to retain every scrap of the little intoler- 
ance and sectarianism there was in his father ; but this, although he may 
not think it, is at the cost of his father’s fame far more than at the cost of 
dissenters; and should his life be spared for thirty years more, even he 
himself will be as much ashamed of them as men now are at the pro- 
ceedings of the Star Chamber. Notwithstanding this fly in the ointment 
of the apothecary, the volume is an admirable portrait of a true and 
noble life; a life that centuries hence will still shine with a lustre of its 
own. 


Sketches of the Life and Character of Thomas Thompson. By his 
daughter, Jemima Luxe. London: Nisbet & Co. 


This filial memorial of a life of noble simplicity self-denying effort 
and hearty, holy sympathy with all good things and all great sorrows, 
has been prepared with wisdom, self-repression and admirable taste. 
The founder and treasurer of the Home Missionary Society, the zealous 
friend of many great organizations for Christian usefulness, the 
veteran Sunday-school teacher whose heart was always young, whose 
hand was ever open to the relief of necessity and diffusion of gladness, 
who rejoiced in his possessions chiefly for the pleasure they enabled 
him to bestow on others, passed to his rest nearly three years ago. To 
use the words of the appropriate epitaph placed over his tomb ‘In the 
reverent affection of many friends and fellow workers, and the loving 
hearts of countless children, his memory will abide in honour. Such 
names as those of Thomas Thompson, of Poundsford Park, make one 
more alive to the beauty of real goodness, and ought to be cherished by 
those who love the great ends to which he consecrated his all. 
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Schools and Universities on the Continent. By Matruew 
ARNOLD, Foreign Assistant Commissioner to the Schools 
Inquiry Commission. London: Macmillan and Co. 1868. 


We confess to a great admiration for Matthew Arnold. He is, it is 
true, largely fraught with the ‘sweetness and light’ which he so elo- 
quently recommends, and might, therefore, be expected to avoid those 
regions where such elements are uncongenial. Yet of all the poets of 
the day he is the most practical—the most truly convinced of the con- 
nection between means and end, While, therefore, he admires high 
culture, and teaches others to admire it, no one knows better than he 
that the ‘ bright consummate flower’ is but the index and the measure 
of the abundant life of the stem, and that that life is the result of the 
virtues of the soil out of which it grows. Therefore the ‘prophet of 
high culture,’ as a tangible result, is also the earnest advocate of 
elementary education as a means, nor does his speculative appreciation 
of the exterual aspect of political institutions—especially of education— 
dim his keen and searching insight into the spirit which informs the 
visible body. 

His large experience in the field which he occupies gives him particular 
claims to respect, but not merely on account of his experience. He isa 
man—and we like him for that also—who never conceals a conviction out 
of deference to routine and red-tapery. ‘The ignorant complacency of 
Lord John Manners in declaring that ‘our primary education is ahead 
‘of all the countries in the world except Prussia;’ as well as the in- 
structed impertinence of the Secretary of the National Society, who tells 
us that ‘the state of education in England and Wales will bear favour- 
able comparison with the state of education in the most advanced of 
continental countries, even in Prussia,’ stand terribly rebuked by the 
sharp sting of Matthew Arnold’s raillery, as well as by the sharper logic 
of his facts. To those who really wish to know the truth respecting that 
continental education which both the authorities just cited so flippantly 
disparage, we recommend the earnest perusal of this volume, as well as 
of the former report which Mr. Arnold presented to the Commission of 
1861 on elementary schools. The present report, which was drawn up 
for the Schools Inquiry Commission, deals mainly with secondary educa- 
tion. It is almost verbatim the same as that contained in the official 
blue-book, but is accommodated in form to the convenience of the 
general reader, and is rendered especially valuable by a very interesting 
preface, in which the writer handles in a masterly style the pretensions 
of some of the pseudo-authorities of the day to instruct publie opinion 
respecting the quantity and quality of our English education. He proves, 
to the utter confusion ef Lord John Manners, the Duke of Mariborough, 
and other dilettanti educationists, that their ‘facts’ are fallacies, their 
applications of these ‘ facts ’ inaccurate, and the terms which they employ 
in stating them utterly ambiguous and deceiving. We may presume— 
charity bids us presume— that these aristocratic ‘ authorities’ are them- 
selves self-deceived. Inquiries of this kind are not in their line. They 
believe, let us hope honestly, in the fetechism of ‘our oid nobility,’ and, 
therefore, judge that nothing can be better than things as they are. Mr. 
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Wilson, however, the Secretary of an Educational Society of the highest 
pretensions, cannot be excused on the ground of ignorance. He knows 
well what he is about, and deliberately throws dust into our eyes when 
he declares in his last report that ‘it is quite certain that from 1811 to 
‘1839 the National Society was fighting the battle against ignorance, 
‘ alone and single-handed.’ Can effrontery go farther than that? Had 
this well-informed Mr. Wilson never heard of the British and Foreign 
School Society, nor of the numerous denominational schools of Baptists, 
Independents, Wesleyans, and others? ‘The countenance of a man who, 
well knowing that he was uttering a falsehood, could pen such a statement 
for the bamboozlement of his clienté/e of noblemen, bishops, and gentry 
throughout England, must have been a study for a physiognomist. Yet 
he is an ‘authority’ on educational statistics ! 

We are glad to see that Mr. Arnold treats the question of ‘ education 
‘for the people’ in the large and only proper sense which we have 
maintained, very lately, in the pages of this journal. He urges with 
quiet power that the high and wealthy among us are as much responsible 
to the commonwealth for the manner in which their children are educated 
as the meanest and pocrest of the population ; and that this principle, 
which among us is scouted as ridiculous, is not allowed merely, bet 
enforced in Switzerland and Germany ; and he further maintains that 
there is something of injustice and oppression in imposing a law of 
compulsory education which is not equally and universally applicable. 
In connection with this view of the subject, he states the very signifi- 
cant fact that ‘in the public higher schools of Prussia and France 65,000 
‘ of the middle and upper classes are brought up; in the public higher 
‘ schools of England—even when we reckon as such many institutions 
‘which would not be entitled to such a rank on the Continent—only 
‘ about 15,000. Has this state of things (he goes on to inquire) no bad 
‘effect upon us? If the training of our working classes, compared with 
‘ the working classes elsewhere, inspires apprehension, has the training 
‘ of their employers, as compared with employers elsewhere, no matter 
‘ of apprehension for us?’ Another point on which we have ourselves 
a very definite opinion is admirably treated by Mr. Arnold. ‘These 
‘ foreign governments,’ he says, ‘ which we think so offensively arbitrary, 
‘do at least take, when they administer education, the best educational 
‘ opinion of the country into their counsels, and we do not. The re- 
* sult is, that while, on the Continent, through Boards and Councils, the 
* best educational opinion of the country necessarily reaches the Govern- 
‘ ment and influences its action, in this country there are no organized 
‘ means for its ever reaching our Government at all. The most impor- 
* tant questions of educational policy may be settled without such men [as 
* Sir James Shuttleworth, Mr. Mill, Dr. Temple, &c.] being even heard.’ 
He argues, too, with admirable force, that among ‘the obstacles which 
‘ oppose themselves to our consulting foreign experience with profit is our 
* notion of the State as an alien intrusive pr in the community, not 
‘ summing up and representing the action of individuals, but thwarting 
‘ it,’ and quotes from a foreign report the following striking and pregnant 
sentence: ‘Le Gouvernement ne représente pas un intérét particulier, 
‘ distinct, puisqu’il est au contraire la plus haute et la plus sincére 
‘ expression de tous les intéréts généraux du pays.’ ‘This,’ he adds, ‘ is 
‘ undoubtedly what a government ought to be, and if itis not this, it is 
‘the duty of its citizens to try and make it this, not to try to get rid of 
‘ so powerful and essential an agency as much as possible. 

This book contains an immense mass of information relating to the 
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secondary and higher education of France, Italy, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, of which that concerning the last-named country is, perhaps, on the 
whole the most interesting. The author takes the German Canton of Zurich 
as his typical specimen, and endorses the emphatic testimony of M. 
Bandouin, who was sent in 1865 by the French Minister of Instruction to 
report on the Swiss system, and who, in his enthusiasm, speaks of Zurich 
as a sort of educational Paradise, and can find no words too strong to ex- 
hers his admiration of what he’saw going onin that Canton. In Canton 

urich there are about 260,000 inhabitants, the immense majority of 
whom are of German stock and Protestants. Nearly a third of the whole 
public expenditure of the Canton is devoted to education, and one in five 
of the population are in school,—that is about three times as many 
as in England. The elementary education is of a far higher character 
than that of our primary schools. Mr. Arnold was struck with the 
thorough way in which French (i.e., a foreign language) was taught and 
learnt. He remarks that this fact of a foreign language being taught as 
an obligatory study in aschool where the pupils are of the class that one 
finds in the better British or Wesleyan schools in England, marks suffi- 
ciently the broad difference between the instruction there and here. 
‘But,’ he adds, ‘the essential difference is in the abundance of the 
‘ teachers, and in their training and culture.’ He describes with fervour 
the remarkable Polytechnicum—a high school for training civil engineers, 
for teaching the applied sciences, and for training teachers for all de- 
partments of technical instruction, which, with its 50 professors and 
500 students though a Federal and not a Cantonal institution, is too pro- 
minent a feature of the town of Zurich to be left out of the review. 
He sums up his estimate of the educational machinery in daily use in 
the Canton of Zurich in these remarkable words: ‘ The Polytechnicum, 
‘ though not especially belonging to Canton Zurich, worthily crowns by 
‘its presence the astonishing series of schools which this Canton exhibits, 
‘and which I have endeavoured to describe to the English reader. A 
‘ territory with the population of Leicestershire [that was in 1861 esti- 
‘ mated at 237,402] possesses a University, a veterinary school, a school 
‘of agriculture, two good classical schools, two great real schools, a 
‘normal school for training primary and secondary teachers, fifty-seven 
‘ secondary schools, and three hundred and sixty-five primary schools ; 
‘ = many of these schools are among the best of their kind in 
‘ Europe.’ 

We should have liked to have given some account of the remarkable edu- 
cational provision made for the small town of Winterthur, also in Canton 
Zurich, with its school-houses like Flemish or Italian municipal palaces, 
which have nearly all been built within the last twenty-five years, and 
have cost the little town of only 8,000 inhabitants not less than £100,000. 
In the gymnasium or Classical School Mr. Arnold attended a class whose 
performance was ‘quite as good’ as that which he remembered in the 
fifth form of Winchester or Rugby. He adds, in his characteristic 
manner, ‘ The burghers of Winterthur seek competent advice and superin- 
‘ tendence [for their schools} with as much zeal as in England a batch of 
‘local people show in resisting it.’ As to the general administration of 
popular education in the Canton Zurich, Mr. Arnold says, ‘ The spirit in 
‘it has been contrived, balanced, and organized in an intensely demo- 
‘ cratic and an intensely local spirit,—yet not insanely democratic; so that 
‘ the idea of authority, nor insanely local, so that the idea of the State, 
‘ shall be lost sight of.’ We can do no more than again earnestly re- 
commend this very valuable book to the thoughtful study of all our 
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readers; not merely of teachers, nor of such as for want of a better 
word we designate educationists—but of all who believe with us, that 
the future fortunes of England are essentially connected with the spirit 
in which we treat the question of its education. 


Prineiples of Geology: or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and 
its Inhabitants considered as illustrative of Geology. By Sir 
Cuares Bart., M.A., F.R.S. Tenth and entirely 
revised edition. Two volumes. London: John Murray. 


A learned and bulky scientific work that has ‘ tenth edition’ inscribed 
upon its title page has passed beyond the range of literary notices. 
Its principles and conclusions are by its very success relegated to the 
calm and exhaustive criticism of leisurely science and progressive dis- 
covery. Our task is limited to the record of the almost unprecedented 
fact; which may be accounted for partly by the novelty and romance of 
geological discovery, and partly by the fact that in many ways geological 
conclusions have touched religious beliefs. No work, perhaps, has con- 
tributed more to the construction of geological science ; and no worker 
has been more careful, patient, and persevering than Sir C. Lyell. The 
preface to the present edition is a record of scientific industry, and con- 
scientiousness shown in the revision of opinions and the recasting of his 
books beyond all praise. Sir C. Lyell has tabulated the various editions of 
his books and indicated the changes they have undergone. Much of this 
edition has been rewritten, a large number of illustrative facts have been 
added, and conclusions have been revised; so that the work as it appears 
is fully abreast of the science of the present day. Such, however, is the 
rapid progress of geological discovery, and such the modification of 
geological conclusions which it renders necessary that this cannot be the 
case long; but, however far beyond the advance may be, and however 
great the change, Sir C. Lyell’s work must always remain one of the 
chief monumental records of its origin and early progress. The general 
tendency of Sir C. Lyell in the present edition, as distinguished from the 
ninth, has been towards a more entire acceptance of Mr. Darwin’s theory 
of development of lower forms of vegetable and animal life into higher. 
Believing, of course, in a primal creation and in a Divine Creator, Sir 
C. Lyell thinks that through millions of ages change has been constant 
and progressive, and that thus the study of the phenomena of the present 
reveals much of the history of the past. The conclusion is almost cer- 
tain that ‘the forces now operating upon and beneath the earth’s surface 
‘may be the same, both in kind and degree, as those which at remote 
* epochs have worked geological changes.’ But,’ he adds, ‘ in whatever 
‘ direction we pursue our researches, whether in time or space, we dis- 
‘ cover everywhere the clear proofs of a creative intelligence, and of His 
‘ foresight, wisdom and power. 


Political Sketches of the State of Europe from 1814—1867, con- 
taining Count Lrnst Miinster’s Despatches to the Prince 
Regent from the Congress of Vienna. By Grorcrk Hersert 
og Mtnsrer. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 
1868. 


This title is slightly inaccurate. The despatches are not contained in, 
but appended to the Sketches, and they consist of two series, one only of 
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which comprises despatches from Vienna during the Gongrem, the other 
being made up of despatches from Paris in April and May 18 The 
author of the sketches begins his preface as follows:—‘ The political 
‘ edifice erected at the Congress of Vienna has been destroyed, the last 
‘remnants having been swept away in 1866. Naturally everything 
‘ relating to the Congress and to that time deserves more than ever our 
‘attention.’ It is difficult to follow this reasoning, and although the 
Count has done well to publish these despatches, since all investigation 
of the details of that European settlement will not cease with the existence 
of the settlement itself, and in such investigations the despatches of 
Count Miinster will form valuable evidence upon many points of detail, 
ee the most prevalent thought with most readers will be, of how 
ittle interest or importance are the topics about which all this writing 
was penned. The documents contain little, if any, fresh information 
concerning the great questions then at issue or concerning the chief 
actors in the drama, and are principally occupied with discussions of the 
territorial bargains to be made between German States. Above the 

tty questions whether this or that county shall belong to Prussia or 

anover, or the like, there perpetually appears evidence of the dicta- 
torial arrogance of the Emperor Alexander, and of the ambition of 
Prussia and her subservience to the Czar. These are the chief matters 
of general interest, but they are not new, and the despatches are neither 
amusing nor very instructive. 

Rather more than half the volume, however, is occupied by the present 
Count Miinster’s political sketches, and they are both interesting and 
instructive. There are four of them—one on the Congress of Vienna, 
one on Russia, one on Germany, and the last on the existing state of 
politics. It is no slight benefit to any one who interests himself in the 
reagan history, state and prospects of Europe, to read what a man of 

igh rank, good informatian, conservative sympathies, and liberal and 
patriotic mind can write on such subjects as those treated of in this 
volume. Such a man is Count Miinster, and whether he is right or 
wrong on any question of which he writes, an English reader will per- 
ceive that he treats it from a point of view different; from any of those at 
which ordinary English political writers stand, and that he writes with 
knowledge, and untrammelled by petty prejudices or ambitions. At the 
same time his writing is that of a practical and conservative politician. 


Practical Water-Farming. By W. Prearn, M.D., LL.B. Edin- 
burgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1868. 


This is the pleasantest romance we have read for a longtime. Dr. 
Peard developes an idea which is obvious enough when once suggested, 
but which we imagine will strike most people as perfectly novel and 
original. He asks how our meat-markets would be supplied if we did not 
carefully breed sheep and bullccks ; if we did not take care that lambs 
and calves should have good pasture, and should be protected against 
the knife of a wandering butcher till they had grown really fit for the 
table. What improvidence it would be to leave it to nature to provide 
us with beef and mutton. And yet we have left it to nature to provide 
us with salmon and oysters, lobsters and trout. He contends that the 
water should be ‘ farmed,’ as well as the land: that if we used only a 
little common sense, all our rivers might be alive with fish, and all our 
creeks covered with ‘ natives,’ which should no longer be the luxury of 
the rich; and with purple monsters numerous enough to enable couples 
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who have married on ‘three hundred a year’ to have lobster salad to 
their heart’s content. An epicure’s millennium is within our reach. Here 
is achance for the Reform Parliament! With a little vigour they may 
not only have everybody’s children at school, but put salmon and oysters 
on everybody’s table. Even apart from the legislation which would 
accelerate these golden days, every gentleman who is happy enough to 
own a few hundred acres of land and a trout stream, may, without 
difficulty, add several hundreds a year to his income, and increase the 
enjoyment and wealth of the community. The book is really a charming 
one, and, with all its romance, thoroughly practical. It makes us long 
to abandon reviewing for ‘pisciculture.’ Growing turnips and raising 
bullocks has always seemed to us rather a dull, unexciting occupation— 
but to have a salmon or trout farm, this would be perfect bliss ! 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. A Dictionary of Universal Know- 
. ledge for the People. Illustrated with Maps and numerous 
Wood Engravings. Vol. X. London: W. & R. Chambers. 


This volume completes what, beyond all question, is the most useful 
encyclopedia in the English language. The completeness with which 
its topics are brought together, the carefulness with which the articles 
are written, and the skill with which, without impairing their information, 
they are condensed, are beyond all praise. Its compendiousness and 
am mark it for the working hand-book of the desk and the 
ome. 

Half of this volume is occupied with the inevitable supplement; for, 
however rapid the production of such a work, the growth of knowledge 
is more rapid still, (and in ten years it grows a great deal) and however 
careful and competent editors may be, oversights are inevitable. 

The proprietors claim just credit for the extent and fairness of their 
articles on religious beliefs and speculative opinions. In respect of these 
the information given is very complete. We have again and again found 
in this Encyclopedia information which we have in vain sought else- 
where, especially concerning the faiths and philosophies of the ancient 
world and of the modern nations of the East. 

An index of subjects subordinately treated, greatly enhances the value 
of the work. An index of chief contributors is added. 


The Trees of Old England. Sketches of the Aspects, Associations, 
and Uses of those which constitute the Forests, and give effect 
to the Scenery of our Native Country. By Leo H. Grinpon. 
London: F. Pitman. 1868. 


This reprint is just one of those unpretending little books one likes to 
have at hand in the country. Without in the least aiming to be 
scientific, the author has given us a considerable amount of information 
on the subject of our grand old friends the trees; but the main charm 
of his pages consists in the calm and thoughtful spirit which they 
breathe—so much in harmony with the forest scenes described, and the 
evidence they afford of a poetical sympathy with tree-life in its various 


e shall hail with pleasure the appearance of a second series of these 
agreeably-written papers, which the preface gives us leave to hope for, 
and for which the writer has left himself ample materials, by the 
omission of many familiar species in the present work. 
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Speeches of the Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G., upon subjects having 
relation chiefly-to the Claims and Interests of the Labouring 
Classes. London: Chapman & Hall. 


Lord Shaftesbury’s name will stand as prominently and permanently 
connected with philanthropic legislation and effort on behalf of indus- 
trial labour for ditdven and young persons, as does that of Wilberforce 
in connection with the abolition of the slave trade. The Ten Hours 
Factory Act was only the first of a series of regulative measures which 
will, we trust, soon be completed by the application of its principles to 
agricultural labourers. Lord Shaftesbury lays no claim to a very high 
order of eloquence, he is somewhat dogmatic and some of his positions 
lack breadth; but he is full of sincere and high purpose; his speeches 
are the practical urgency of an earnest man and they constitute a record 
= a and philanthropic legislation which is both interesting and 
valuable. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Robert Falconer. By Macponatp. 3 Vols. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 


We have so recently spoken of Mr. Macdonald and his works, and of 
the lines of thought and tendencies of purpose that constitute their 
framework, that it is not necessary to say much more concerning Robert 
Falconer, than that it is completed in the serial to which it was contributed, 
and is now republished in three volumes. Robert Falconer can hardly 
be called a novel; it is something far greater than a novel, although had 
the proper greatness of a novel been in it, it would have been far greater 
than it is. Mr. Macdonald’s earnestness as a moralist and religious 
teacher has been permitted to hold in abeyance the constructive skill of 
the artist. His book is the delineation of a character rather than the 
history of a life. It is more of a sermon than a story, and thereby it 
suffers even in the things at which its author aims. It wants movement 
and evolution, and dramatic setting. The education of Falconer’s bey- 
hood, and the consecration of his manhood, are but a string upon which 
Mr. Macdonald has strung meditation upon the facts, exposition of the 
true principles and disquisitions upon the right and wrong methods of 
human life. Whole chapters are occupied with theological argument or 
problems of moral and social evil; but these are marvellously fine, 
and it would not be easy to find among modern books a work more full 
of wise and loving goodness, of hopeful indomitable faith, of strong 
unconventional practical good sense. Mr. Macdonald is full of the 
charity that believeth all things and that never faileth, and his book 
is passionate with assertions and recognitions of the great, all com- 
passing, unconquerable, exhaustless love of the heavenly Father who 
is about us. With the notion of an eternal hell, as in ail his 
books he wages an uncompromising, unresting warfare; only we feel 
that he passionately exclaims rather than strongly argues, and that 
there are depths and breadths of the great problem of evil which he never 
touches nor attempts to touch; and we must seriously demur to the sup- 
position that great and awful truths like that of the destiny of the impeni- 
tent in the future life can be solved or helped to solution by the declamation 
of either sermons or novels. Whatever the truth concerning it may be, 
it can be arrived at only by a prayerful and trembling inquiry of God's 
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revelation in the Book, as well as of his revelation in our own souls; and 
in both there are more and sterner elements than Mr. Macdonald appears 
to recognize. It is, moreover, hardly true art to make fiction the 
vehicle of such fierce polemics. Notwithstanding this, Robert Falconer 
is, in some respects, the noblest that Mr. Macdonald has yet produced. 
The character of Eric is grandly conceived, and so in a less degree 
are those of Robert and Shargar, though somewhat more of dramatic 
contrast would have been better. Mr. Macdonald himself, a man of 
almost enthusiastic faith, has generous healthy sympathies with the 
earnest struggling doubts of thousands of noble souls, and he has done 
well in so boldly inculcating the old New Testament lesson, that the 
way to know is to do. 

n Old Grannie we have a very fine delineation of both the strength 
and weakness of much of the domestic education of Scotland, and in 
her son Andrew, an instance of some of its not infrequent results, 
the conflict between her Calvinistic fatalism and her passionate love 
is full of pathos, genius and power. We would not exchange the 
fine moralising and noble religiousness of Robert Falconer for the 
most artistic plot ever devised, but Mr. Macdonald’s stories would 

ain much in every way if their ground plan was more carefully 
aid, and its several parts worked out in more careful proportion 
and to a more coined result. To read Robert Falconer is like a 
devious and glorious walk through forest and meadow, over hill and 
through dale, with a high-souled and cultured companion, who points 


out every beauty of nature, and moralizes upon every imprint of its 
creator. 


The Man of Birth and the Woman of the People. By Mania 
Sopn1a Scuwartz. 3 vols. London: Strahan & Co. 


The anonymous translator of this charming Swedish story has pro- 
vided a new sensation for jaded novel readers. Maria Schwartz has 
hitherto been unknown to English readers, although it is seventeen years 
since her first story was anonymously published and became widely 
popular, and ten years since her anonymous veil was thrown off. Her 
abilities are of avery high order, although not equal tothose of Fredrika 
Bremer, whose popularity in Sweden and Germany she is said to rival. 
The plot of the present story is somewhat intricate, and its incidents 
are not very probable; but it is written very charmingly, with much 
delicate characterization, and an earnest, almost vehement, moral pur- 
pose. With the narrow obstructive aristocracy of her country she keeps 
no terms ; her story is written to expose their ignorant pride and preju- 
dice and intolerance. This she does most effectually, by clever contrasts 
between the various members of Count Romarhjerta’s family and those 
of Captain Martenson, a plebeian mariner. Her ethical teaching is not 
obtruded to the detriment of the story ; and if the Swedish aristocracy 
be what is here represented, we can conceive no more effectual way of 
shaming and reforming them than such a story as this, full of high 
principles and noble sentiments artistically propounded and illustrated ; 
and which will have all the more weight, inasmuch as the writer is 
careful to distinguish between the prejudices of a system and personal 
qualities. The old Count, Helfrid, and Hermann are all represented as 
possessing noble elements of character, only encrusted by a pernicious 
conventionalism. Stephana and Jacobo are beau ideals of romance, 
scarcely possible in real life. The artistic defects of the story are those 
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of a yet unformed romantic literature. The subdued naturalness and 
harmony of real life, for instance, as we see it in Mrs. Gaskell’s novels are 
not yet attained ; the melodramatic is not quite laid aside; but there is in 
the story an exquisite charm of freshness and delicacy and ethical good- 
ness which will commend it to all into whose hands it comes. 


Morte D’ Arthur. Sir Thomas Malory’s book of King Arthur and 
of his noble Knights of the Round Table. ‘The original 
edition of Caxton revised for modern use; with an Intro- 
duction by Sir Edward Strachey, Bart. (Globe Edition.) 


Poems, Songs, and Letters; being the complete works of Robert 
Burns. Edited from the best printed and manuscript 
authorities; with a glossarial Index, and a biographical 
Memoir by ALEXANDER Smitn. (Globe Edition.) 

London: Macmillan and Co. 


Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘Globe’ volumes are almost a new type of book, 
so wonderfully beautiful, distinct, and compendious are they. They 
will find a place in the corner of many a knapsack in the coming tourist 
season. Happily, in providing their cheap editions, Messrs. Macmillan 
have sought out the most competent scholarship, and have bestowed as 
much loving care upon the text as if it had to appar in the most sump- 
tuous and costly form. The Shakespeare, which commenced the series, 
can hardly ever be surpassed. If Sir T. Malory’s glorious old romance 
was in any sense to be popularly read—and we fear that even among 
scholars it is often more talked about than known—it was essential that 
it should be modernized ; but like the restoration of old pictures, this is 
a process so difficult and risky, that we may well tremble for an old 
author subjected to it. Sir Edward Strachey has done his spiriting very 
gently and very wisely. He could scarcely have done less; we should 

ave regretted had he done more. Scholars, for whom the edition is not 
intended, will, of course, prefer the archaisms and spelling of the old text. 
An excellent bibliographical introduction is followed by a singularly happy 
essay on chivalry, telling the reader just what is necessary for the enjoy- 
ments of the romance and no more. Concerning the thousand and one 

uestions—historical, archeological, and literary—which cluster round 
the old romance, we say nothing here. With our forefathers, Southey 
tells us, Malory’s work was a great favourite. Somehow or other it has 
sadly fallen out of our modern popular literature, and yet its place there, 
in respect of both information and romance, is not a whit inferior to that 
of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 

Mr. Smith’s edition of Burns is well done. He tells the chequered 
story of the poet’s life with great pathos and condensation, and with 
much poetic sympathy. His materials, indeed, were ample, and he 
has made a wise and unostentatious use of them. No one will cross the 
Tweed without a copy of the ‘Globe Edition of Burns’ which will, we 
have no doubt, rival that of Shakspeare in popularity. 


The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the World. To 
which is now prefixed 4A Shabby Genteel Story. By W. 
M. TuHackeray. 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


In ‘ Philip’ Mr. Thackeray permitted more of himself to be reflected, } 
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more of his tastes and feelings, if not of his experiences, than in any 
other of his works ; and he seems to have bestowed upon it a corre- 
sponding degree of loving care. ‘A Shabby Genteel Story’ is merely 
a rough study for it; probably, in the progress of it, the author felt the 
capabilities of his rough conception, and dissatisfied with his casual 
work, began afresh, with a larger and more earnest purpose. At any 
rate the principal characters of the ‘Shabby Genteel Story’ reappear 
in ‘ Philip "—Mr. Brandon as ‘ Brand Firmin, and Mrs. Brandon as ‘ the 
Little Sister. Mr. Gann her father, Lord Cingbars, Tufthunt and 
others, are simply reproduced in proprid persona. The incidents faintly 
sketched or hinted in the former, are developed into the careful drama 
of the latter. In none of his works, has Mr. Thackeray more sagaciously 
and firmly brought out the real humanity of life, the redeeming features 
of evil, the qualifying elements of good, the way in which good may be 
wrought out of evil, and the romance and refinement of common things, 
while, as everywhere, he sternly, but not unkindly, holds up the mirror 
to meanness and vice. 

We again congratulate the publishers and the public on this noble 
edition of the great satirist’s complete works. 


Grace’s Fortune. 3 vols. London: Alexander Strahan. 


*Good Words,’ like almost every other magazine, has its monthl 
portion of a three volume novel; last year it published two simul- 
taneously, ‘ Guild Court’ and ‘Grace’s Fortune.’ The character of the 
magazine sufficiently indicates that of its stories. ‘Grace’s Fortune’ is 
a pleasant tale enough, its plot is ingenious, and turns upon three 
separate fortunes of £30,000 each, which are transferred, like pawns 
upon a chessboard, from one to another, just to constitute the mechanism 
of the story and to develop its different characters. One £30,000 is lost 
in a mine, which causes all the dilliculties ; another unexpectedly comes 
to replace it from Australia, the Eldorado of adventurers and novel 
writers, so that, after the due allowance of remorse, misunderstanding, 
and half-broken hearts, all are restored to their first relative condition, 
and poetical justice is done. The style is simpie and natural, perhaps 
a little thin, and the mechanism is not always skilfully covered, nor the 
movement of the slides made so easy and natural as a more practised 
hand would make them; but, as a whole, the story is a pleasant one to 
— It has many good points, and promises better things in the 
uture. 


Crowned. By Epwarp Campsett Tainsu. 2 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Toany one who cares for lofty, ethical, and religious teaching, slightly 
framed in fiction, ‘Crowned’ may be commended. It is the history of a 
young clergyman, who wins his crown by lofty principles and self- 
sacrificing work ; and his career affords Mr. Tainsh occasion for express- 
ing his sentiments on many of the great religious and social questions of 
the day; Mr. Maurice being not only a clergyman but chaplain to a 
large factory. The work is overlaid with ethical subtleties and psycho- 
gical analysis, with an infusion of broad Churchism, which we somewhat 
resent, inasmuch as we do not take up a novel braced up to the tension 
necessary for an essay. Maurice, although a noble fellow, is somewhat 
impracticable, and occasionally a prig. He is unnaturally good, and 
would not be very pleasant to live with. There is lack of inventiveness 
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too in the twin characters of Drs. Westbeech and Wentworth also in 
the analogous faults of the former and Maurice’s father. The characters 
of the book are too often lay figures to hang theories and moralizings 
upon—but the book is able and thoughtful. There is a fine healthy 


tone about it; and it is calculated to touch springs of unseltishness and 
goodness. 


What we should Drink? An inquiry suggested by Mr. E. L. 
Beckwith’s ‘Practical Notes on Wine.’ By James L. 
Denman. London: Longmans & Co. 


Wine doctors differ like other doctors. Mr. Denman publishes his 
little book to supply ‘a kind of running commentary upon the various 
‘remarks which Mr. Beckwith has made,’ and to point out what he 
‘considers to be his mistakes and aberrations.’ Only the analytical 
chemist can decide between the two. We content ourselves, therefore, 
with informing the readers of Mr. Beckwith’s book, that Mr. Denman 
has published this commentary to it. 


Linda Tressel. By the Author of ‘Nina Balatka.’ 2 vols. 
London: William Blackwood. 


‘Nina Balatka’ was coloured through and through with Bohemian 
life and character. Written with great cleverness and power, it was 
chiefly remarkable for its delineation of the quaint, romantic old city of 
Prague, and of the many coloured archaic life that fills it. Those who 
had read it looked with interest for another story from the same pen. 
The scene of ‘Linda Tressel’ is the city of Nuremberg, almost as 
quaint, and, in its way, as unique as Prague. The spirit of the place 
is less vivid and pervading than in the former story ; and there is a more 
restricted delineation of its forms of life, Linda, her aunt, Madame Stau- 
back, and Peter Steinmare being the only full length portraits in it. 
These are admirably drawn,—Madame Stauback with her strong Cal- 
vinistic Protestantism, not without conscience and kindness, but ready 
to sacrifice her niece for the discipline of her soul ; and Peter Steinmare, a 
mature man of fifty, neither religious nor refined, whom she seeks to 
force poor Linda to marry. 

The development of the story turns entirely upon the coercion put 
upon Linda to induce her to accept Peter. We get very impatient with 
it. No sane woman who was not wicked would, in real life, act as Aunt 
Stauback acted; and no man who was not an utter knave would be 
such an ass as Peter was. The story is written with great ability; but 
so improbable and melancholy that it cannot be read with pleasure. 


True of Heart. By Kay Seren. London: Virtue & Co. 


This is a slight story, the incidents of which occur with mechanical 
precision of time and circumstance, so that everything comes right at 
the end. There is, too, a certain optimism about it, which makes it a 
little unreal ; but it is gracefully and purely written. The characters are 
well discriminated ; and the moral is unexceptionable. It is a story 
that may be put into the hands of young girls with advantage, and that 
may help to counteract the selfishness that one so often sees in youth. 
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Change upon Change. A Love Story. By Emiry Farrurut. 
London: Victoria Press. 


Miss Faithful seems to have proposed to herself to show how much 
sincerity and nobleness of feeling is compatible with an ineradicable 
tendency to flirtation, how much genuine passion with rapid inconstancy. 
Tiny Harewood has four lovers—one before she is engaged to her cousin 
Wilfred, two during her engagement, and a fourth which leads to her en- 

gement being broken. Wil is a noble, but somewhat Quixotic fellow ; 

iny is wantonly capricious. We can scarcely conceive a girl wilfully 
throwing away the troth and the love which she so passionately appreciated 
and reciprocated ; and yet we dare not say that the picture is not true to 
life. Its moral is the essential dishonour and misery of being a coquette. 
There is but little of story connected with the delineation, and that 
little is sensibly and plainly, but not very brilliantly told. 


Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. By J. C. Suarrp. Edin- 
burgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 


Professor Shairp has done well to reprint from the ‘ North British 
Review,’ these four admirable essays; for ripeness of knowledge and 
delicacy of discrimination, pure sensibility and noble sentiment they are 
very.remarkable. The one on Wordsworth we thought, at the time of 
its first appearance, one of the finest pieces of literary criticism that 
have lately appeared, if not in the language; and we have seen no cause, 
on reperusal, to modify our opinions. Its estimate of Wordsworth is, 
perhaps, relatively too high, and, in judgments concerning Wordsworth’s 
several pieces we do not always accord with him. The paper on Cole- 
ridge falls considerably below that on Wordsworth; while that on Keble 
is full of tenderness and beauty. 

Professor Shairp writes. with great care, and shapes his criticism with 
grave conscientiousness. He is, moreover, an uncompromising tran- 
scendentalist, and believes in absolute truth and goodness, abhorring 
Bentham and Utilitarianism with all his soul—in which we heartily 
agree with him. His volume will find a place upon the shelf of favourite 
authors, by the side of George Brimley’s Essays, and the Essays on Criti- 
cism of Matthew Arnold. 


Jerrold, Tennyson, and Macaulay, with other Critical Essays. By 
James Hurcuison Sriruine, LL.D. Edinburgh: Edmon- 
ston & Douglas. 


Dr. Stirling has reprinted these papers from ‘ Meliora,’ the ‘ Fortnightly 
Review,’ and other periodicals, to which, during the last twenty years, 
they have been contributed. 

They fall below the just expectations which Dr. Stirling’s name excites. 
They are somewhat thin and hard; and are guided by a somewhat way- 
ward if not random critical judgment. Dr. Stirling’s book on ‘ The 
Secret of Hegel’ led us to expect more of both thougit and power than 
we find in these papers. 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Vestiarium Christianum: The Origin and Gradual Development 
of the Dress of Holy Ministry in the Church. By the Rev. 
Wuarton B. Marriorr, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


It is melancholy to think what a vast portion of the opinion of the 
world is formed by clothes. It was a true instinct that led Carlyle to 
write ‘Sartor Resartus,’ and to propound his philosophy of clothes. 
How few of us realize the fact that we are all naked under our clothes. 
And yet it would be too much to say that the man is independent of 
his clothes, and would be the same, however different his clothes might 
be. Think of the Sovereign or her peers without their robes, of judges 
without their ermine, of barristers without their wigs, of bishops with- 
out their lawn, of preachers without their bands, of soldiers and police- 
men without their uniform, to say nothing of dress-coats and chignons, 
white cravats and kid gloves, and-the mutations of fashion in the dress 
of ordinary mortals. No wonder that ‘Sartor Resartus’ is the greatest 
book of its author. We may smile contemptuously at Ritualistic vagaries 
in dress ; but it would be a contradiction to the practical philosopy of 
the world to deem dress of no moment. Mr. Mackonochie and his 
friends are wise in their generation. There is no end to the possible 
imposition of clothes. ; 

Ir. Marriott recognises this; and, therefore, divesting himself of all 
doctrinal animus, he sets himself, in the rigid spirit of an historian 
and archeologist, to investigate the origin and history of priestly vest- 
ments. So long as men will examine the evidence of history as 

olemical advcocates, simply to support theological conclusions, there 
is no hope of any satisfactory conclusion being reached. But it is 
astonishing how much may be done by a little dispassionate common 
sense and historical impartiality. By a simple process of historical 
inquiry and a careful suppression of theological predilection, Mr 
Marriott has, within a brief compass, thrown more real light upon 
the question of ministerial vestments than all the eager controvertists 
who have written upon the subject put together. Those who dream 
that the vestments of Christian ministers were divinely ordained, either 
directly or in virtue of their derivation from the Aaronic priesthood, 
will find little to comfort them in the facts of history, as Mr. Marriott 
reveals them. His conclusions are that ‘in the primitive period of about 
* 400 years, the dress of the Christian ministry was, in form, in shape, in 
‘ distinctive name, identical with the dress worn by persons of condition 
* on occasion of joyous festival, or solemn ceremonial.’ ‘ Even as late as 
‘St. Gregory’s time, the old types of dress were still maintained, with 
‘ little change, at Rome itself. . . . And in distinctly ecclesiastical 
‘ dress, scarcely any difference is to be detected between the representa- 
‘tions dating from that time, and those which we meet with in the 
*« Ciclo Biblico” of the earlier Roman catacombs.’ The Christian bishops 
indeed assumed, as the insignia of their office, decoratioas derived from 
the civil magistracies of the old Roman Republic; they were ‘ imitated 
‘ in ecclesiastical use at Rome and Constantinople, and thence spread to 
‘other churches.’ Thus in the Diptych of Gregory the Great he is 
‘ represented with nearly the same dress and insignia as would have 
* been his had he been “ Consul” under the Empire, instead of “ Preesul” 
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‘in the Church.’ Thus the ‘ Dalmatic’ was ‘in use by persons of high 
‘secular position before it was adopted by the Church.’ The first 

ersons recorded to have worn it aré the Emperors Commodus and 

eliogabalus. By wearing it in public, they outraged —— just 

as a West End exquisite would do were he to walk in Bond Street in his 
shirt-sleeves. The Penula was a common traveller’s dress ‘ probably 
‘such a cloak as the “ poncho” which was in fashion in England not many 
‘ years ago; with this addition, however, that it was furnished with a 
¥ hood (as such out-door garments for commontuse generally were) for the 
‘ protection of the head, if need were, from cold or wet.’ The Casula— 
literally ‘little house’ or hut—the modern chasuble, was a super vest- 
ment of a similar character, worn chiefly by the poor, therefore by 
monks. Augustine so designates the out-door garment of a journey~ 
man tailor at Hippo. The Planeta was another variety of the same 

arment. There is no evidence of an ecclesiastical vestment, as such 

eing so designated, prior to the close of the eighth century. ‘All 
‘these garments were worn in ordinary life, by laymen as well as by 
‘ecclesiastics.’ The Pallium and the Orarium, or stole, have a similar 
secular origin. These facts are demonstrated by Mr. Marriott by a 
careful induction of evidence derived from literature and art, every 
passage in Patristic or other works, that can throw light upon them, is 
adduced in full, and in the original Greek or Latin; while 63 plates, 
drawings, and photographs present to the eye such evidence as old 
monuments can furnish. Mr. Marriott points out that the ‘development 
‘ of the sacerdotal dress was exactly coincident in time with the de- 
‘ velopments of innovation in Eucharistic doctrine, which were distinctl 
‘mentioned for the first time early in the ninth century, and whic 
‘culminated in the decree of the Eleventh Lateran Council concerning 
‘ transubstantiation, anno 1215.’ The evidence adduced by Mr. Mar- 
riott establishes the further conclusion that the dress of the ministry 
during the primitive age was always white ; and that, as in ordinary life, 
as Clement of Alexandria says, ‘colours bright like flowers are fit only 
‘ for the worshippers of Bacchus, for the mummeries of heathen mysti- 
‘ cism, for the vanities of the stage.’ They form, he says, a ‘ fitting 
‘ garb only for women that are without modesty, and men that are with- 
* out manhood,’ somewhat hard words for our modern Ritualists, to whom 
the fathers are almost as infallible as the apostles. If common sense 
and historic fact were not lost upon them, Mr. Marriott would have 
contributed an essentia! service to the Church just now; as it is,—he has, 
we fear, but compiled a book of great interest to archeologists. 


Analogies on the Progress of Nature and Grace. Four Sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge. Hulsean 
Lectures for 1867. By Rev. C. Prircuarp, M.A., F.R.S., 
President of the Royal Astronomical Society. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell & Co. 1868. 


The deeply interesting sermons of Mr. Pritchard preached before the 
British Association, in which the correlations of the physical forces and 
the law of continuity which had been so ably advocated by Mr. Grove, 
are shown to be the analogies of great facts of Divine revelation and 
redemption, excited considerabie interest, and from their vital connec- 
tion with the main theme of this series of lectures have been republished 
as an appendix. Mr. Pritchard is happy in seizing a few of the grand 
analogies which nature presents to the slow progress of the Divine edu- 
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cation of man, and the retardation of the ultimate triumph of the 
Gospel. He gives a brilliant picture of primeval waters lapping a 
mountain side in the days of the deposition of the Silurian rocks, and 
imagines some angelic spectator being told that the Creator was pre- 
paring the world for the advent of a being, who could solve her mysteries, 
and unriddle her history, and commune with her Maker; but millennium 
after millennium passes by ; slowly, surely, the wondrous preparation goes 
on; the forms of life are still infinitely below the realization of such an ideal. 
Destruction and silence overtake new developments of the infinite energy, 
and in despair the spectator might cry, ‘ Where is the promise of His 
‘coming?’ An analogous ignorance may now be sealing our vision when 
we are in despair about that great advent which will expound all the 
history of the past. The arguments of Mr. Pritchard are rather ponderous 
and prolonged, but they are carefully and considerately put; nor are 
they strained. He seems to have all the council of the Committee of 
the British Association looking over his shoulders as he writes, which 
makes him almost painfully cautious and courteous ; still the volume is a 
most worthy one. 


Essays on Church Policy. Edited by the Rev. W. L. Cray, M.A. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


Volumes of Essays on cognate topics by men who think generally alike 
have become the common iorm of party manifestoes, and a better could 
hardly be devised. They carry the weight of the consentaneous opinions 
of a dozen thoughtful men, and through related subjects touch common 
. on many sides. If a man has devoted himself to a subject too 

ig for an essay he can of course write a book ; but many a man will give 
vent to his thoughts in an essay who would shrink from undertaking a 
book. The device, therefore, is a good oue, and seems likely to be largely 
adopted in the sphere of politics, education, the church, and sociaPlife. 

The writers otf these essays on Church Policy belong if not exactly to 
what is known as the Broad Church, yet to that contiguous territory of 
no-man’s land, which is neither High Church nor Low Church, but which 
is decidedly liberal both in ecclesiastical and doctrinal sympathies, and 
which has too much good sense, gentlemanliness, and Christian feeling to 
sympathize with the Sectarian intolerance and discourtesy of the two 
extreme parties of the Establishment. It is pleasant to us in the field of 
ecclesiastical controversy to meet with gentlemen like the writers of these 

apers, who give us no cause to complain of personal discourtesies, but 
hare us at liberty to look simply at the principles they advocate. Itisa 
meiancholy thing that this should be so rare as to render such a remark 
necessary. It is, however, still an exceptional thing for Nonconformists, 
whatever their learning, goodness, or conscientiousness, to be spoken of 
with the courtesy due from one gentleman to another. Happily the 
unchristian feeling, and the ungentlemanly vulgarity of this are be- 
ginning to be felt, and noble protests against it from Dean Stanley, Dean 
Alford, and many other high-minded churchmen are not likely to be 
without important results. 

This volume consists of eight papers :—‘ The Church and the Working 
Classes,’ by the Rev. T. W. Fowle, curate of Holy Trinity, Hoxton; 
* The Voluntary Principle,’ by the Rev. J. Ll. Davis, rector of Christ 
Church, Marylebone; ‘On Clerical Liberty of Thought and Speech,’ by 
the Editor; ‘ The Church and the Universities,’ by the Rev. W. Berkley, 
vicar of Navestock, Essex ; ‘The Church and the Congregation,’ by the 
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Rev. E. A. Abbott, head master of the City of London School; ‘ The 
Church and the Education of the People,’ by the Editor; ‘ The Church 
in the Colonies,’ by John Westlake, M.A., Barrister; ‘ The Church as a 
Teacher of Morality,’ by J. R. Seeley, M.A. All, as we have said, are 
conceived in a liberal spirit, and are unexceptionable in tone and method 
of argument. From some of them Nonconformists may learn much. It 
is only the pestilent bitterness of Sectarianism that hinders a calm com- 
parison of principles and methods, and the frank recognition of the 
undoubted truth, that all the truth and all the wisdom is not on either 
side. The manly way in which Mr. Abbott, for instance, recognises 
the wisdom and excellencies of some of the congregational methods of 
Dissenters demands high commendation, and should lead us to the 
feeling and confession that there are many things in the Episcopal 
Church for Nonconformists to learn, and the excellency of which only 
strong polemical prejudices have prevented their seeing. Let us hope 
that a better day has dawned, and that inasmuch as the Episcopal Church 
has already adopted many of the methods of Free Churches, and the Free 
Churches have adopted many of the excellent methods of the Episcopal 
Church, so it may be in the future, and that the cessation of sectarian 
strifes may enable each Church to incorporate into its own system what- 
ever is intrinsically the best. Of course the Establishment of the 
Episcopal Church is—and, until it shall be abolished, must be—the great 
root of its controversy with Free Churches. It is utterly impossible in the 
very nature of things, and independently of all fraternal feelings, that the 
controversy should cease. There are only two conceivable conditions of 
its cessation, either that all Churches should be comprehended in a 
common national-recognition and establishment, or that the Episcopal 
Church should be disestablished; and only the latter of these is now 
ssible. There have been times in the history of Nonconformity when 
ree Churches might, and probably would, have accepted reasonable pro- 
osalgsof comprehension ; but these times can never recur in England. 
ot only have Free Churches grown to too great a magnitude, but their 
principles have grown into too distinct a recognition, too strong a con- 
viction. It is impossible that the Free Churches of England should ever 
be content to accept the establishment of the Episcopal Church, with all 
the social and civil inequalities which it involves. For the cessation of 
this, as a wrong and an aggression upon themselves, and for the perfect 
equality in the eye of the law of all Churches, they will never cease to 
contend. They ask no favour from the State for themselves; they will 
ermit no such favour to the Episcopal Church so far as they can hinder it. 
hey distinguish clearly between the Episcopal Church and its establish- 
ment; and it marks a great and satisfactory advance in the controversy 
that most intelligent writers on the Episcopal side at length recognise 
this distinction also. Mr. Coleridge’s able speech put this upon clear 
and indisputable grounds. The Church of Christ is a divine thing; the 
establishment of it is a matter of mere expediency. The conceptions of 
the Church as a spiritual and divine thing, entertained by the Romish 
Church, have always led her to refuse all church establishments that in 
any way subordinated the Church to the State, except where she could 
do nothing else, when her principles, unlike those of Nonconformists, 
have proved flexible enough to serve purposes of expediency. The con- 
ceptions of the Anglican party lead them to the same conclusions. And 
in this they are undoubtedly right. Their error is in the principle equally 
vicious and disastrous that the Church should dominate the State. Non- 
conformists refuse to subject the spiritual Church to any control of the 
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State. They deem it treason to Christ to submit the appointment of 
pastors, the determination of doctrine, and the regulation of worship to any 
other authority than the Church itself; but then they equaily repadiate 
any claim of the Church to dominate the State. In their estimate the State, 
the civil government of the country in its organized and authoritative 
existence, is a divinely-appointed thing equally with the Church, just as 
the — is ; but it does not follow that the two co-ordinate and divinely- 
appointed organizations are to be organically connected, much less that . 

e one is to control the other. Each is divinely appointed for its pmw 4 
ogee State for the embodiment and rule ot citizens, the Church 

or the embodiment and rule of Christian disciples; nor, as the history 
of establishments abundantly proves, can the rule of the religious society, 
without anomaly and wrong, be transferred to the civil society. Not 
even the most exaggerated estimates of the religious character of all 
citizens as such, can identify them with the spiritual members of the 
Church as such. 

It is a transparent fallacy to affirm that the nation must be godless, un- 
less the organized civil government be legally connected with the organized 
Church. Good men may dream of the identity of the Church and the State, 
80 that the one shall be asco-extensiveas the other, andevery citizen achurch 
member ; but facts are too terribly otherwise for this to be other than a 
dream. Statesmen and citizens may, and should be godly men, just as 
heads of families or of commercial establishments should be, but it does 
not follow that they are officially to control the Church, or in any way to be 
organicallly connected with it. This distinction is beginning to dawn upon 
many who have hitherto been oblivious to it, and is clearly conceivable 
to the writers of these papers. It has wrought its way, not only as an 
idea, but as a recognised truth, into the Free Churches of the United 
Kingdom. Half the religious people in England, two-thirds of those in 
Scotland, four-fifths of those in Wales, to say nothing of Ireland, believe 
this to be a fundamental principle of ecclesiastical politics; and they 
realize and conceive no evil from disestablishment, but only good ; and it 
is slowly but surely working conviction in the minds of Episcopalians 
themselves ; and if we may judge from symptoms, there is great reason 
to hope for their complete and speedy conversion. 

One argument, upon which the writers of these essays lay great stress 
is that the government of the Church by the State as a lay government 
is much preferable to what they imagine the alternative, the government 
of the clergy. Such a dilemma is natural enough to members of a 
Church that has lost all right of self-government, and that knows no 
powers save the clergy and the parliament; but this is ouly because in 
English Episcopal Churches the congregation is ignored as it is in no other 
Protestant Church of Christendom. The government of Free Churches in 
England is not clerical, it is essentially government by the laity, as with 
alarmed exaggeration andamusing inconsistency Episcopaliansnever weary 
of telling us. The ministers of Congregational Churches especially, it is 
said, are the mere serfs of the people ; they dare not say that their souls are 
their own ; they are appointed by the people, controlled by the people, and 
can be dismissed by the people. If it be so, at any rate the bugbear of cleri- 
cal domination disappears. We quite agree with these gentlemen, that 
even Lord Bethel’s judgment-seat would be preferable to the tender mercies 
of Convocation. Clerical rule has always been, and in the very nature 
of things must be, of all rules the most intolerant and intolerable. We 
wish, however, that our friends would choose their argument, and tell us 
which would result from disestablishment—the tyranny of clerical rule 
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or the tyranny of laic rule? Both cannot be true. Certainly making 
necessary allowances for such exceptions as spring from the infirmities of 
human nature and will be found in all things human, the Free Churches 
of England have not suffered much from clerical tyranny. In this they 
would bear very favourable comparison with Episcopal Churches, where 
even riots against clerical imposition are not altogether unknown ; and 
with the like exceptions, Free Church ministers would very emphatically 
bear witness that they are not very conscious of the tyrannous domina- 
tion of the laity. We imagine that Episcopal clergymen suffer a great deal 
more from churchwardens than Free Church ministers from deacons, and 
that unhappy curates groan under a subjection to vicars and rectors that 
would raise any Congregational Church in the kingdom in revolt against 
its minister if he were so to treat his assistant. It is curious how widely 
different the practical workings of Free Churches are from what, theo- 
retically, it is conclusively demonstrated they must be; and that these 
objections always come from theoretic Episcopalian essayists, never from 
Free Church pastors; and that, if by chance an exceptional instance 
should occur, or an admission of possible imperfection be made, it is 
seized upon with avidity and made to do duty in the controversy for 
years. e can assure our Episcopal friends, that with a due conscious- 
ness of our imperfections, and with allowance for a due percentage of 
exceptions, Free Church ministers so far from being conscious of any 
y sey conirol from their Churches, are under an amiable delusion 
that they do enjoy an exceptional degree of freedom both to think, 
speak, and act; and they are apt to pity their brethren whom they think 
so heavily bowed down beneath the burden of Church Articles, creeds, and 
formularies. Of course we are wrong—we are slaves and do not know it— 
the iron has entered so deeply into our souls that we mistake bondage for 
freedom, and have ceased to sigh for emancipation! And yet this is a 
very singular phenomenon, considering how sensitive we are to any in- 
fringement of civil liberty, and how uniformly we are found in the van of 
liberal advancement— but so it is ! 

Mr. Fowle, in his essay on the Church and the Working-classes, lays 
down the principle that ‘not only is the idea of an endowed Church 
‘ suitable to a democracy, but that it is the only method in which a 
‘democratic religion can develop itself;’ and that on the principle that 
* the constant and legitimate tendency of the democracy is to insist that 
‘ this natural inequality (of classes) shall be as far as possible redressed, 
‘ by spending large sums of money from the national income upon objects 
‘ calculated to benefit the people.’ This is an ugly dictum, to say the 
least ; but we may save ourselves the trouble of arguing it by a simple 
appeal to facts; it is another of those doctrinaire theories that facts so 
cruelly discredit. We appeal, then, to what the Demos has done in the 
Free Churches of the umited kingdom. To say nothing of the Presby- 
terians of Scotland and the Congregationalists of Engiand, who certainly 
do not consist uf the wealthier classes of the community, we adduce the 
financial achievements of Wesleyanism, especially in Cornwall and the 
north, where for a century the poorest of the people have sustained places of 
worship in the poorest villages and hamlets, with such assistance as richer 
local congregations will ever afford. Wales, again, is not a rich country ; 
most of the wealth that it has is in the hands of Episcopalian landowners ; 
and yet there is not avillage or hamlet in Wales that does not support 
its free Independent or Methodist chapel. Ireland, again, is not re- 
puted very wealthy, and yet so liberally do the Irish peasantry sustain 
their priests, that the Roman Catholic priesthood is unanimous is refusing 
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all systems of endowment on the avowed ground that they are better 
—— for by the spontaneous liberality of the people. The East of 

mdon is not the wealthiest part of the metropolis, and yet since 1851, 
the Free Churches of London have so far outstripped the Established 
Church, Peel’s Churches, and the Bishop of London’s Fund notwithstand- 
ing, that at the present moment they provide more church accommodation 
by some thousands of sittings than the latter. Our friends, in their sub- 
lime philosophic way, may pity the facts, but the facts are there, not- 
withstanding. Free Churches provide free sittings for the poor as well 
as Established Churches, but Free Church ministers would testify that, 
as a rule, the poor of their congregations are very unwilling to occupy 
free sittings, and prefer to Pay sixpence or a shilling a quarter and have 
a seat of their own; and verily every wise deacon will encourage this. 
Eleemosynary church provision, like cleemosynary education, is by no 
means the best thing even for the poorest. 

Another of Mr. Fowle’s theoretic evils is expressed thus: ‘ The fatal 
‘ defect of voluntary churches is that they become—to use an old-fashioned 
‘ word—timocratic. Two men who subscribe £100 a year can control the 
‘ government of a church oe of three reser tt § men who subscribe 
‘£lapiece. We can say only that, as a matter of fact, they do not. 
No doubt wealth will have its influence everywhere, whether it be pos- 
sessed by Sir Morton Peto or Miss Burdett Coutts; but the spirit of 
freedom in Free Churches is apt to be suspicious, and wealthy men 
who are suspected of wishing to domineer have a bad time of it. We 
could mention an instance where the contributor of £5,000 to a new 
church durst not take the chair at a public meeting connected with its 
inauguration because of this jealousy, and where in all the arrangements 
he has had less personal influence than ordinary members of the building 
committee, and that without the slightest quarrel or special cause. There 
may be individual cases where the rich deacon will domineer over the 
minister, as the rich squire will over the curate; but, as a rule, no such 
grievance is felt, just because rich deacons are amenable to the Church ; 
and nowhere more than in Free Churches is the sturdy feeling of indepen- 
dence maintained. Let but the rich deacon’s domineering be suspected, 
and he will soon be brought to book by the living Church. Asa matter of 
fact, in Free Churches ‘every man has a right to a voice in the manage- 
* ment of the Church, not in proportion to the amount of his individual 
‘ taxation, but by virtue of the zeal, the knowledge, and the ability which 
‘ he can bring to bear upon the subject.’ 

Mr. Fowle thinks the failure of the Episcopal Church to secure the 
affections of the lower classes arises, ‘first, from the policy of the Church 
‘ itself, which has been such as to turn her into a denomination.’ Cer- 
tainly if exclusiveness, intolerance, and social scorn of half the religious 
community of England, of the Presbyterians of Scotland, and the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, be an indication of sectarianism, there is 
nothing in Protestant Europe to equal her. Her attitude, as Mr. Fowle 
justly says, is ‘ the attitude of an irritated rival rather than of a friendly 
‘ elder sister.’ ‘One of two things,’ Mr. Fowle adds, ‘ appear ultimately 
‘ certain, either the Church must become really national—that is, com- 
‘ prehensive—or else she must cease to be established.’ What chance there 
is of the former we leave Mr. Fowle to judge. We were hardly prepared 
to hear from a staunch Churchman the admission, ‘ Probably there is not 
‘ in all Christendom a type of service so undevout, so unintellectual, so 
‘ unimpressive, and, at the same time, so admirably suited to British 
* Philistinism, as the once popular and still common service of the 
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‘English Church.’ This judgment of it has been common to the Non- 
conformists of England, and has largely helped to make them such; but 
we thought that the incessant eulogies of ‘ our admirable Liturgy’ in- 
dicated almost a passionate attachment on the part of those within the 
Church. We honour Mr. Fowle for his boldness. What if he has uttered 
what many have felt but dared not express, f° up the feeling with 
very loud protestations! Is it really true, as Mr. Fowle says, that ‘ the 
* clergy as a body have no living influence upon the hearts and conduct of 
‘ the artisan class?’ We fear it is; the clergyman is too professional and 
too much of an official to lay hold upon the artizan. ‘He may not,’ says 
Mr. Fowle, speaking of sectarian jealously, ‘have the Gospel preached to 
‘him without at the same being solemnly warned against some other 
‘ preacher of the same Gospel.’ ‘Our religious teaching wants the one 
‘thing that can recommend it to the Demos, because it wants the one 
‘ thing that recommended it to the world at first. And this one thing is 
‘not inward unity, still less outward uniformity ; is not even the cessa- 
‘ tion of outward strife and jealousy ; but the one imperative reform 
‘ required at our hands is this: that different communities—“ all that in 
* every place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs 
* and ours ’—should learn to regard each other as but different regiments 

in the army of the Church Militant; that whatever jealousies, or 
‘ claims to superiority, or imputations of failure are consistent with the 
‘ unity of an army should be subordinated to the feeling, that all are under 
* one Commander, and have, one common enemy—humar ignorance and 
* wickedness.’ We differ seriously from Mr. Fowle in his disparagements 
of doctrine, while we heartily sympathize with the spirit which prompts 
him. We do not think that ‘justification by faith’ is a minor doctrine, 
about which men may be indifferent, but we quite accord with his judg- 
ment when he says, ‘ The present ‘ Catholic” reaction in the Church of 
* England will avail ultimately to stem the current in England just as 
‘ much and just as little as the Catholic revival of which Ignatius Loyola 
* stands as the representative did on the Continent.’ 

We regret that space will not permit us to remark upon Mr. Davis’s 
able, but not altogether just or generous, paper on Voluntaryism ; some 
of the points in it, however, have been anticipated in what we have 
already said. 


Evening Thoughts. ByaPuysictan. Third Edition. London: 
John Van Voorst. 1864. 


Thoughts of a Physician. Being the Second Series of ‘ Evening 
Thoughts.’ London: John Van Voorst. 1868. 


We acknowledge, with regret, that we never knew the excellencies of 
the first of these volumes until the second series was placed in our 
hands. They have given us unusual pleasure; they consist of the brief 
meditations of a richly cultured and accomplished mind on some of the 
greatest, deepest, and sweetest themes. The condensation of thought, 
the classic conciseness and self-repression, the prodigious suggestiveness, 
the exquisite originality and beauty, are all chastened and tempered by 
deep Christian feeling. 

It seems almost presumptuous to praise these ‘Thoughts of a 
Physician’ ; and though we may often differ from the writer, yet to main- 
tain the ground of our difference would require considerable space. We 
shall class these charming meditations with the best of ur Helps, 
and John Foster, and with the ‘In memoriam’ of Tennyson. A few of 
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them, such as ‘Some Varieties of Mental Trial,’ ‘ Usefulness of an In- 
valid,’ and ‘ Some relations of the Will to the Brain,’ are suggested b 
the author’s self-sacrificing and noble profession; but those on ‘ Self- 
knowledge and _ Self-deception,’ ‘Words without Thoughts,’ ‘The 
Tempter’ and ‘ Early Deaths,’ show him to have drunk deeply at the 
fountains of life, and to have a singular faculty of introspection. Our 
only regret is that the author does not pursue to greater length his 
chaste, brilliant, and highly stimulating thoughts. There are some 
writers of the present day, who, with such a fund of wealth within them, 
would produce octavos by the dozen. May our physician spend many 
more evenings in this highly profitable fashion ! 


The Jesus of the Evangelists: His historical Character vindicated ; 
or, an Examination of the Internal Evidence for our Lord’s 
Divine Mission with reference to Modern Controversy. By 
the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 


We earnestly commend to our readers this very interesting, careful, and 
able book. It is one of those works which attract but little attention in 
a controversy, but which contribute very greatly to its settlement. The 
great questions which are involved in the history of Christianity and 
its founder are not determined by rhetoric, but by evidence; and yet it 
is inevitably the case, that books like Rénan’s ‘ Vie de Jesus’ on the one 
side, and ‘Ecce Homo’ on the other, become prominent and Bg ow 
far more in virtue of their eloquence than of their argument. Not that 
they are destitute of argument, or that some points are not put very 
forcibly. Apart from their rhetoric, the argument would not be deemed 
so complete and conclusive as that of many less brilliant books. The 
speech of the advocate is always more attractive than the detailed 
evidence of witnesses; but upon the latter every just verdict must 
turn. Mr. Row addresses himself to the patient collection of evi- 
dence. While he writes with force and grace, he frames no rhetorical 
paragraphs; but in an earnest, business-like way he examines the wit- 
nesses and prepares the case by a patient induction of all the facts 
that are recorded concerning our Lord, and by all the conditions and 
circumstances under which they occurred, he shows how utterly im- 
possible is the hypothesis of a mythical origin of the Gospels. With great 
ability he sets forth the problems to be solved; and with equal skill 
and patience he shows from the history of our Lord, and of the begin- 
nings of Christianity, how wonderfully they were solved; for instance, he 
compares the metaphysical difficulties in creating the conception of a per- 
sonality in which, as in Jesus, the Divine and the human should be united, 
with the marvellous way in which these are overcome in the person of 
Jesus—alike in character, consciousness, acts, and speech—Divine dignity 
and human humility being combined in Him in a wonderful congruity. 
The difficulty again of conceiving of a suffering Christ, and the wonder- 
ful way in which a suffering Christ is exhibited so as to preserve the 

erfectness of both the Divine and the human elements of His character. 

Tien, again, the union in Him of perfect holiness and perfect benevolence; 

and the wonderful conception of our Lord’s moral teaching in its manifold 

characteristics. An able chapter treats of the laws of moral and reli- 

gious development, and demonstrates their utter inconsistency with these 

of the mythical theory. Other chapters treat of the ee in the 
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Gentile and Jewish worlds for the advent of Christ; of the Messianic con- 

tions of the Old Testament, and of its as in Jewish thought; 
of the unity of the portrait of Christ as exhibited in the New Testament ; 
of the necessary limits of merely human influence in a prophet or teacher 
in their relation to the actual influence of Christ; of the historical reality, 
the moral aspect of our Lord’s character; of the period necessary for 
mythical creations, &c. Many of these lines of argument have, of course, 
been often traversed; by Dr. Young, for instance, Dr. Bushnell, the 
author of ‘Ecce Homo,’ and Mr. Liddon. But we have no work that 
treats them with such careful completeness. It is a wonderful and con- 
gruous portraiture of Christ in Mosaics. The ability of the writer is seen, 
not so much in great sweeps of argument, as in the patient composition 
of it. Mr. Row, too, dentiade combines with this Paley-like faculty, 
great breadth of conception and freedom of interpretation. He is at 
once both reverent and fearless. His work is a complete handbook of 
Hessianic argument. It will save the champions of the Divine character 
of Christ and Christianity immense labour in the collection of facts ; and 
it will suggest many valuable uses and inferences. 


A Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, §c. By Daniet 
Warertanp, D.D. Forming Vols. IV. and V. of his 
Collected Works. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1868. 

Parochial and Plain Sermons. By Jouxn Henry Newman, B.D., 
formerly Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. In Eight Volumes. 
Vols. I and II. Rivingtons. 1868. 

Nature of the Atonement, and its Relation to Remission of Sins 
and Eternal Life. By Joun M‘Lxrop Campsetyt. Second 
Edition. With an Introduction and Notes. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1868. 


We place these four volumes together because they are admirable re- 
prints of that which the world will not willingly let die. It is a sign of the 
mental activity prevailing in many departments of religious thought that 
great and solid treatment of theological questions is demanded, that the 
roar of the rushing loom of time does not overpower the ‘still voice’ of 
the great thinkers who call upon their fellow-men to ponder the themes 
of ineradicable interest. It is well in the midst of angry controversies to 
listen to the quiet, self-assured, comprehensive treatment of the doctrine 
of the Eucharist —— of the most distinguished Anglican divines of 
the last century. Dr. Waterland’s treatise was distinguished by candour 
in stating the views of those from whom he differed, great and accurate 
learning, careful exegesis of Scripture, and honest quotations from 
early and later writers. There are many positions and conclusions frum 
which we entirely dissent, but it would be well for those who are ena- 
moured of the extravagant doctrines of some Anglican priests, to ponder 
Waterland’s treatment of John vi., his various and satisfactory proofs of 
the spiritual senses in which alone the Eucharist can be or has been 
called a Gospel ‘sacrifice,’ and his earnest repudiation of the strange in- 
credibility of the doctrine of the corporal presence in the elements of 
the Lord’s Supper. The author of this treatise was, nevertheless, a dee 
believer in the communication of grace, in the remission of sins throu 
sacramental acts ; but he lost no opportunity of showing how the worthy 
reception, the faithful acceptance of these great mysteries were the condi- 
tions which alone carried with them the Divine benediction, or led on to 
union with Christ. The ‘Charge’ on the sacramental part of the Eucharist 
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explained’ may be read with infinite advantage by any who have recently 
| the audacious tract on the ‘ Real Presence,’ edited by Rev. Orby 

hipley. The history of the Romanist delusion is quietly, dispassionately, 
convincingly told by one whom all Churchmen will respect for his pon- 
derous learning, judicial mind, and Christian temper. 

Messrs. Rivingtons have conferred on the numerous admirers of Dr. 
Newman a great service by this reprint of the first two volumes of the 
‘ Parochial Sermons.’ It is easy, even at this distance of time, to recall 
something of the magical effect produced by these plain, strong, utter- 
ances of the Vicar of St. Mary’s. They sounded in the ear of the 
thoughtless like the tones of the trumpet which would wake the dead. 
They gave the impression that there was at least one man upon whom 
had fallen ‘the powers of the world to come’ and the mantle of the old 
prophet. The reappearance of these sermons will be surely followed with 
an intensifying of the religious life and some revival of serious and 
heast-coeushing inquiry about personal relations with the living God. 
It is interesting to contrast them with other sermons which have produced 
powerful religious impressions. There is no straining after effect, no 
rhetorical amplification, not a word which can be spared without detri- 
ment to the sense. They are profoundly in earnest ; they grapple with 
conscience and expose the weakness and peril and shame of the holiest 

hristian man. But there is little help in them. They leave behind 
them the sense of despair. The God whom they reveal is a hard task- 
master. The path is strait; the burden to be borne is intolerable; the 
mystery of life unfathomable and awful; the doom of all seems very 
doubtful and sad. There is no rejoicing in Christ Jesus, there is no 
triumphing in the Cross. Indeed, a systematic effort is apparent to re- 
press strong emotion and to doubt all its deliverances. Sacraments and 
credos and silent ‘forms of prayer’ and perpetual stirring of the muddy, 
humbling pool of original, actual sin, are the continual prescription to the 
broken heart. The glorious cry seldom comes from the author's lips free 
and unfettered: ‘ Believe on ihe Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.’ Notwithstanding this we cannot but be grateful for the republi- 
cation of sermons which made an epoch in English theology and eccle- 
siastical action. 

The contrast between these sermons and Mr. M‘Leod Campbell’s 
‘Nature of the Atonement’ is, in point of style and tone and general 
teaching, simply infinite. This very remarkable book is acquiring 
daily a greater and more deeply-seated reputation. The spirit of the 
book overmasters the reader, and produces an effect that can never 
be shaken off. Remission of sins and eternal life in Christ Jesus are 
set forth with such intense realization that one longs to hear more from 
such a thinker, from one who is so evidently ‘a follower of God as a 
dear child.’ If speculations on the subject of the Atonement, and all 
exclusive theories on the ground of the forgiveness of sins, can be 
ranged as we think into two groups—the one consisting of those which 
make the essence of the atonement to be a change in the government of 
God the Father, in virtue of some great objective act wrought out for 
man and objective to him, and the other consisting of those who make 
it to consist exclusively of some great change wrought in man and, there- 
fore, subjective in its operation—then Mr. Campbell’s central idea 
must be placed in the first of these groups, though not exclusively so. 
He does hold that Christ offered an adequate repentance to God for 
the sin of the whole world, that His sorrow from the ground of human 
nature over human sin, that His confession of a sublime Amen to the 
law of God, that His sympathy with the Father's love and the Father's 
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law broke his heart, and laid at the same time the foundation of His suc- 
cesful intercession for the world. But in accepting or propounding this 
view, which we have not space here to expound, he denounces the penal 
sufferings of Christ, and repudiates the theology which says, ‘ Because 
Christ suffered I shall not suffer.’ Whether Mr. Campbell’s view be a 
true one or not, it appears to us to be open to precisely the same criticism 
as that which he has pronounced with so much generous and honourable 
feeling _— the modern Calvinists and is certainly quite as open to the 
charge of the vicarious suffering of innocence as is the view which he 
controverts. We most joyfully accept his mode of setting forth the 
Fatherliness of God, pa the fact, that in participating of the atone- 
ment we participate of that which is the highest revelation of the nature 
of God Himself. Christian theology owes the greatest debt of obli- 
gation to the older writers who did so set forth the fulness of the love 
of the Father in Christ, that they could not separate the subjective 
and objective aspects of the atonement. It would even seem that 
some of those who now have receded most widely from the so-called 
Calvinistic theology do yet agree with it in their limitation of the 
extent of the atonement to those who have entered through it into living 
fellowship with God, i.e., to the elect of God. We can rejoice in the 
grand comprehensiveness of view of the older theology, which laid such 
abundant stress on the true union to Christ of all those who are contem- 
plated in the atonement, and therefore held with the strongest grasp 
the moral and subjective theory of the atonement in conjunction with the 
expiatory and objective theory. We can rejoice also with Mr. Campbell 
in that setting forth of the Father's heart and participation of the Spirit 
of Christ which constitutes the life of all who are followers of God as 
dear children ; but we believe that all Mr. Campbell’s arguments would 
be strengthened and not vitiated by the additional position which he is 
so anxious to disclaim. The mere contemplation of infinite love and of 
perfect innocence suffering unmerited wrong does not conciliate or soothe 
or save; it rather maddens into indignation or plunges into despair. 
Here, perhaps, Mr. Campbell would agree with us; but even with his 
explanation of the sufferings of the Holy One as distinct from their 
merely exemplar character, his view leaves the broken-hearted sinner 
to go through an expiatory repentance, after the fashion of his Lord. 
The deeply-thoughtful preface to this edition of Mr. M‘Leod Camp- 
pell’s most remarkable work is one which deserves profound conside- 
ration. He shows with singular force, the bearing of modern scientific 
investigation upon the atonement, and he summons men back to faith in 
the Divine Father, — the Sonship which is realized in Christ. 
His views contrast grandly with the theology which teaches that im- 
penetrable mystery and darkness hang over the Cross, for his main 


thesis is, that its deepest truth is self-evidencing and legible by the light 
it gives. 


The Church and the World. Essays on Questions of the Day in 
1868. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orsy 
Suiptey, M.A. London: Longmans & Co. 


Anglicanism is ———* avery occult thing, and takes a great deal 
of demonstrating. ‘his is the third bulky volume—making a total of 
fifty-one elaborate essays which has been put forth to prove that it 
alone is the true cosmical centre of things, that it alone holds the key 
for the solution of all social problems, the remedy for the correction of 
all social evils. We are getting a little weary. Anglican publications 
were looked at somewhat eagerly at first. “Their imaginative history, 
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peculiar Biblical exegesis, flexible morality, and dauntless ecclesiasticism, 
were as amusing as they were amazing; but the first sensation over, 
that which is untrue, extravagant, or audacious begins to pall; and we 
confess that the papers in this third volume, which we have looked at 
with most interest, are those which have the least to do with the 
Anglican movement. We thought that we might learn something from 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s paper on ‘ The Origin of the Schools of Thought in 
the English Church ;’ remembering Mr. Conybeare’s ‘ Essay on Church 
Parties,’ we anticipated some racy characterization, historical inform- 
ation, or philosophical exposition. We are sorry to say that we have 
been utterly disappointed. After careful perusal, and, even with the 
assistance of the synopsis or analysis of what Mr. Baring-Gould calls 
‘argument ’—considerately appended to the article—we have but the 
very vaguest idea of the meaning of what he has written. He tells 
us indeed that the Lutheran dogma of justification by faith is a 
very pernicious thing, and that it ‘practically amounts to this,—it 
‘makes no matter at all what actions a man does, or what life a 
‘man leads; if only he can say that he has faith, and teels a con- 
‘viction that the merits of Christ are imputed to him, he is sure to 
‘be saved. This will be information to most protestant divines, 
and certainly says much for the moral effect of Anglicanism upon Mr. 
Baring-Gould. He further tells us that Protestantism has certainly 
failed to show its right to be considered as a religion derived from the 
‘Truth of the Incarnation,’ that ‘ Protestantism having no logical position, 
‘ must disappear, and make room, either for the approaching religion of 
‘the future [rationalism], or for a revival of that against which it did 
‘ battle three hundred years ago, and which still lives full of energy.’ 
We trust Mr. Baring-Gould will not be offended when we say, that we 
give equal credence to his history and his prophecy. 

Another of Mr. Baring-Gould’s great axioms is that ‘ the Bible stand- 
‘ ing alone is on precisely the same footing as the Vedas, the Zendavesta, 
‘the Koran, the Papal ull, and the Book of Mormon, which lay equal 
‘claims to being authentic revelations.’ If its only defences be the 
crazy fabric of Mr. Baring-Gould’s church, the Bible is, we fear, in a 
bad case. As to Dissenters, ‘it has become a matter of experience to 
‘ find among them the most deplorable deterioration of morals combined 
‘ with the loudest protestations of faith.’ 

One bit of comfort Mr. Baring-Gould does give us. ‘ Tamper,’ he says, 
‘ with the Creeds, break the Succession, or suppress the Sacraments, and 
‘ there will be at once an Exodus.’ 

We have observed that when our Anglican friends have exhausted 
their small degree of argument, they begin to vituperate—Dr. Little- 
dale’s recent amenities concerning the Reformers, to wit. It is astonish- 
ing what a vast amount of fallacious statement and utter nonsense an 
otherwise sensible man can put into a few pages, when he gives himself 
up to sectarian fanaticism. ‘Thus, into sixteen lines (page 233) Mr. Baring- 
Gould has compressed almost all the monstrous assumptions of Sacra- 
mentarianism, prefixing to them the innocent affirmation, tnat they have 
been ‘ the doctrine of the Church in all ages.’ Mr. Baring-Gould is not 
so successful as a theologian, as he is as a teller of legends. The title 
of the essay on ‘ the Abolition of Marriage’ startled us, but it is only a 
mild criticism on the proceedings of the Divorce Court. 

This volume is better written than the second, although in this not equal 
to the first series ; but our Anglican friends must not think that their 


doctrines are accepted because no one thinks it worth while seriously 
to refute them. 
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The Old Testament in the New. By D. McCatman Torrie, 
M.A. London: Williams & Norgate. 1868. 


The subject of this volume is of primary importance. The quotations 
are the external bonds which connect the New Testament with the Old. 
They are so numerous and varied, marked by such peculiarities and 
difficulties, that it may be justly regarded as one of the chief problems of 
exegesis to furnish a satisfactory explanation of the mode in which New 
Testament writers quoted and applied the writings of the Old. The 
author does not treat of the silent, unacknowledged appropriations of Old 
Testament words and sentiments, which may, in a sense, be designated 
quotations, as Mr. Gough did, who collected about 600, but confines 
himself to direct, formal, and explicit citations. These are made from 
two sources, the Hebrew and the Septuagint; in all cases, therefore, 
these two sources are placed side by side with the New Testament quota- 
tions, so that the reader can see at a glance their coincidences or differences. 
We have thus placed in juxtaposition 275 passages which are generally 
-accepted as direct quotations, together with an Appendix containing 
three passages, viz., John vii. 38, 42, and Eph. v. 14, which have no 
parallels in the Old Testament; in all 278. These Mr. Turpie care- 
fully arranges into five ‘Tables’ according to their agreement or dis- 
agreement with either the Hebrew or the Septuagint, or with both. All 
the oo ge discrepancies are carefully discussed with a view to their 
removal. The author puts forth the present volume as a book of facts, 
preparatory to a future work, in which the principles involved in these 
quotations are to be handled. It would not be difficult to guess the 
nature of these principles from the manner in which he treats 
these discrepancies. The critical notes exhibit the author’s extensive 
——— with the subjects discussed; but his knowledge seems 
wide and somewhat unwieldy rather than keen, logical and per- 
tinent, and at times also scarcely on a level with the most recent 
grammatical and philological results. In many instances, his 
attempted reconcilement is forced and unsatisfactory, e.g., Heb. ii. 
6—8, also x. 5—7. We have also observed several errors, e.g., on 
p- 22 we find, ‘The Seventy, says Dr. Davidson, must have read 
* the Hebrew word "222 in the plural, as if it were pointed %23?.’ But it 
should rather have been said, ‘For the Hebrew word ‘222, the copy 
used by the seventy must have read 123, since they have ra réxva avrov.’ 
Now every tyro ought to know that the right forms are ‘222? and 122 
Again, on p. 23, he refers the form eda, used Mark, to the form ‘x, 
found in Ps. xviii, 29; but it would be much more correct to refer it to the 
Chaldee form in Dan. vi. 23, or, better still, to the current Syriac. These 
we admit are minor blemishes, and detract but little from the merit of the 
work. The volume is well and carefully printed, considering the difli- 
culties attending it, and will be found highly valuable to critical readers ; 
who will find here in a very convenient form the result of extensive 
learning, and of patient and thoughtful investigation. 


The Pupils of St. John the Divine. By the author of ‘the Heir 
of Redclyffe.’ Macmillan & Co. 1868. 


The Hermits. By the Rev. Cartes Kinostey. Macmillan & 
Co. 1868. 


These volumes are the earliest issues of the series to be called the 
Sunday Library, and they promise to provide interesting occupation for 
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the young people who are anxious to become better acquainted with the 
history of religious opinion and organisation. The authoress of ‘the 
‘Heir of Redcly ffe,’ has ventured into a region where she honestly 
confesses to having trusted to translations and second-hand information. 
Still the entire region that she has traversed with her graceful pen has 
been so often explored, and all the documents which she needed to con- 
sult have been edited and commented on so frequently, that she was not 
likely to go far astray. She has told the story of St. John’s life with 
a pictorial and almost sensational force, bringing in descriptions of places 
and things after the fashion of Conybeare and Howson in their popular 
‘ Life and Letters of St. Paul.’ She reveals at every page that she has 
taken great pains to be accurate in her references, but she has occasionally 
not been sufliciently attentive to modern discovery, e.g., she has over- 
looked the assurance of Mr. Westcott that the fragment of Papias, pub- 
lished by Grabe, in which he asserts Salome to have been the sister of the 
Bissoed Viegin, was really the work of a mediwval Papia. She mingles 
the authentic history with the Roman tradition of the death of Simon 
Magus and of St. Peter. While allowing the doubtfulness of the 
Ignatian letters, and devoting a fair chapter to some review of their 
literary history, she assumes throughout, with a little of the air of a parti- 
zan, the genuineness of the shorter Greek recension, and endeavours to 
make the letter to the Romans seem appropriate to the presumed circum- 
stances of the author. We cannot criticise her frequently expressed 
sentiments on matters where we differ, not only from her, but from the 
entire school to which she belongs; but her volume will excite in many 
minds a new interest in the fragmentary history we possess of the 
second century. 

Mr. Kingsley after giving us a brilliant and characteristic introduction 
to the hermit life of the deserts of Nitria and the Thebaid, and to the 
part taken by the monks in the development of Christian ideas and insti- 
tutions has furnished us with vigorous translations of large portions of 
the early documents on which our knowledge of them depends. We 
have elsewhere said so much on this theme, that we will not again 
enlarge. Our ideas are not so very different from his. The life of 
St. Anthony, by Athanasius, and of Paul the hermit, by the monk of 
Bethlehem, and many others, are here in a presentable form before the 
English reader. Let such examine Mr. Kingsley’s masculine version 
and vigorous and kindly comments, and see whether we have overstated 
our case. We do not at all admire the illustrations to these volumes 
which appear to us affected in sentiment and poor in drawing. 


Man’s Origin and Destiny, Sketched from the Platform of the 
Sciences. In a course of Lectures delivered before the 
Lowell Institute, in Boston, in the winter of 1865-6. By 
J. P. Lestey. London: N. Triibner & Co. 1868. 


This is, in every respect, one of the most remarkable books which the 
Pantheistic school of America has produced. It glows with real genius, 
and exhibits a mastery of the whole cycle of the sciences which is simply 
marvellous; at the same time its errors are neither few nor light. The 
main object of these lectures is to state and support the Arkite hypo- 
thesis as the clue to the interpretation of the relics of primeval history. 
This theory may be summed up as follows: —One prevailing idea is 
embodied, in various forms, in the earliest beginnings of the arts, and this 
is the fact of a deluge of water in which some lives—from which human 
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life was afterwards renewed upon the earth—were preserved in an ark, 
which rested ona mountain. These facts were perpetuated by the earliest 
intellectual efforts of mankind, in three symbols, the mountain, the ark, 
and the water, which penetrate and pervadeuniversal tradition, and sooffer 
explanations of the origin of architecture, letters, and religious worship. 
This theory of the author has certainly much to recommend it, though, 
like many other theorists, he occasionally rides his favourite hobby a little 
too hard ; for instance, we do not quite see the etymological connection 
between Thebes, a tabby cat, and King David! But our gravest 
charges against him are, first, his habit of mis-quoting Holy Scripture, 
and then ridiculing it (p. 146, e¢ passim); and, secondly, a want of 
honesty in the way in which he employs the sacred records, which is 
shown by holding them up to derision as a ‘hotchpotch of old Hebrew 
legends,’ and a ‘tissue of absurdity ’ (sec. v.), when they are not wanted 
for his theory ; while at the same they are quite authentic enough to be 
summoned as his witnesses, when they state facts which bear upon his 
subject, as e.g. the migration of Abram and the Egyptian bondage of 
the Hebrews. Two statements in particular we cannot allow to pass 
without a distinct denial; the one is that ‘ Christianity is a recent device 
‘of the Deity’ instead of being, what it really is, the crown and perfect 
fulfilling of the Almighty’s plan of revelation; and the other is that 
* the life of Jesus holds closer relationship with the millennium than with 
* the middle or the heroic ages,’ just as if all the heroism of the middle 
ages, their grand self-denial, and earnestness of self-devotion were not the 
result of the world having been shown one true and perfect life, 
whose heroism, self-sacrifice, and purity were thus finding a response in 
the hearts of pure and brave men and women. 

We could multiply, ad nauseam, instances of these two classes of 
error which stain the work of a noble and wonderfully learned mind ; but 
we will make only one more quotation, by way of a bonne-bouche, for our 
readers. What will they say when they hear that honest John Bull is 
from henceforth excluded from all good (that is American) society ? 
Alas! it is only too true—tears overflow our eyes as we quote the sub- 
lime words in which the refined author speaks of this country, as 
* conservative, plodding, snobbish, prosaic old England.’ We can now 
sympathise tenderly with the infirm old lion who got the ass’s heels in 
his face! only in the fable the long-eared assailant, to make his behaviour 

erfect, in point*of good taste and kindly feeling, should have been 
Sound to the kingly brute by every tie of consanguinity and gratitude. 
But with all their faults these exceedingly clever lectures will reward some 
careful study. 


Observations on the Conversion and Apostleship of St. Paul. By 
Lorp Gzorcr Lyrrteron. With an Introductory Essay, 
by Henry Roczrs. London: Religious Tract Society. 

Lord Lyttleton’s letter to Gilbert West is one of the masterpieces of 
modern Christian apologetics. It takes its stand by Butler's Analogy 
and Paley’s Evidences, and it shares with them the honour of having 


- hitherto been unanswered. Objection and cavil of course'there has been, 


but there has been no formal attempt to refute the reasoning of the 
Analogy, or to disprove or evade the force of the facts of the Evidences 
and of 1 Lord Lyttleton’s letter. Selecting a single line of argument, the 
latter rests the credit of Christianity upon the series of facts con- 
nected with the conversion of the Apostle Paul. It is quite true, 
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as Mr. Rogers observes, that the Christian argument is cumulative, 
and that the failure of one point of proof would not be fatal unless 
all the others were refuted also; but the failure of such an argument 
as Lord Lyttleton has selected would be a very serious discredit to 
Christianity, if, that is, the history itself were successfully impugned, and 
not merely any inference drawn from it. The facts being admitted, 
the inference in favour of Christianity is irresistible; unless the Apostle 
Paul were either a deceiver or deceived, a supposition with which the 
phenomena of his whole life are inconsistent. It is true that the phases 
of the Christian argument are perpetually changing, but while these 
—— of former times may not supply all that is needed, they are 
themselves irrefragable, and must be dealt with by every form of 
infidelity. Lord Lyttleton’s assumption of historic fact has been indefi- 
nitely strengthened by the subsequent production of Paley’s ‘ Hor» 
Pauline,’ against which the mythical romancing of such men as M. Rénan 
breaks like foam. In his very valuable introduction Mr. Rogers deals 
with the unhistoric extravagances of Rénan, and thus, leaving the im- 
pregnable superstructure of Lord Lyttleton untouched, he throws upon 
the historic foundation upon which it rests the light that modern 
criticism, whether of friend or foe, has furnished. This is a timely 
republication, and it has fallen into the hands most competent for it. 


Fellowship : Letters addressed to my Sister Mourners. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


There is in these seven letters of a bereaved wife, a combination of 
tender feeling, spiritual beauty and robust good sense, which fit them 
better than any book we remember to have met with to minister to the 
deep anguish of a bereaved heart. They are as remarkable for their 
repudiation of false religious sentiment as for their inculcation of true 
religious comfort. We shall consecrate this exquisite little book to the 
ministry intended by its writer, wherever in our social circle it may 


unhappily be appropriate. We trust the writer will soon supply the 
sequel that she promises. 


The Holy Bible, According to the Authorized Version. Arranged 
in Paragraphs and Sections; with Emendations of the 
text: also with Maps, Chronological Tables, &c. Parts I. 
and V. London: Religious Tract Society. 


This important work so far resembles the ‘ Annotated Paragraph Bible’ 
ublished eight or nine years ago, as that it divides text into sections 
Saenined by the sense, and retains the ordinary divisions into chapters 
only in the margin and for convenience of reference. 
nlike the former publication, however, it has no accompaning appa- 
ratus criticus. The text is given pure and simple without note—only 
emendations, bracketted in the body of the text, are here and there 
iven. Those in the Old Testament are under the editorship of Dr. 
Botch, and those in the New Testament under that of Dr. Jacob, ‘ aided 
‘ by several eminent scholars.’ The aim is ‘to give to English readers 
‘the benefit of all such emendations as have the sanction of the best 
* authorities, and at the same time to avoid encumbering the work with 
‘any which are either doubtful or trivial.’ The temptation in such 
matters is always to excess—a temptation which, hitherto, the editors 
have successfully resisted. The fundamental vice remains, that the 
received Hebrew and Greek text being the basis of the authorized 
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version are strictly adhered to; and until we get an accurate Textus Re- 
ceptus no emendation of an English version can possibly be satisfactory. 
Still this is a great and important service ; and will contribute to direct 
attention to the scope of Scripture, by disturbing the old talismanic and 
often arbitrary divisions into chapters and verses. 


Sermons on various Points of Doctrine and Practice. By J 
Oxtpxnar, D.D, London: J.T. Hayes. 1868. 


Dr. Oldknar was a Tractarian before the appearance of the ‘ Tracts’ ; 
an Anglo-Catholic before Anglo-Catholicism became a power in the 
English Church. Scholarly, sober, devout, his sermons are very fair 
illustrations of the best kind of preaching heard from High Church 
pulpits, and are free from the bitterness and extravagance into which 
many younger men of his school are betrayed. In the discourse bear- 
ing the title ‘The Young Man Warned and Encouraged,’ he introduces 
two extracts from the sermons of Hugh James Rose—clarum et venerabile 
nomen ; we cannot understand how it is that the High Church party 
have permitted the name of Mr. Rose to be almost forgotten ; in learning, 
power, and calm earnestness there are very few of these later leaders 
who are comparable to him. 


Family Prayers for five weeks ; with prayers for special occasions, 
and a table for reading the Holy Scriptures throughout the 
year. By Wirson. Edinburgh: William P. 
Nimmo. 

We believe that the neglect of family worship has been somewhat due 
to the verbosity, inappropriateness, undevotional, and sermonic character 
of many of the prayers which have been offered to heads of families for 
use at the domestic altar. We do not remember ever to have seen a 
volume of family prayers which steered more successfully than this does 
away from such sunken rocks as those we have mentioned. The lan- 
guage is simple, liturgical, and devout; the tone thoroughly evangelic 
and earnest, and the petitions are admirably varied. We strongly re- 
— Mr. Wilson’s volume to all who need the kind help they 
proffer. 


A New Translation of the Gospel of Matthew. With Critical 
Notes by J. B. Rowzornam. Manchester: 8. Oldfield 
Prior. 1868. 

The aim of the author of this work is to accomplish more thoroughly 
what Mr. Taylor attempted in his.‘ Emphatic New Testament,’ of 
which only the four Gospels were published, viz., to represent to the 
English reader certain important peculiarities of the Greek lan age 
affecting the presentation of the thought. His efforts are chiefly 
directed to three points:—the function of the Greek article, the force 
of the Greek tenses, and the logical idiom of the Greek language. All 
the emphatic words, pronouns, and particles are indicated by variet 
of type; and by these means the writer hopes to place the plain Englis 
reader in as good a position for understanding the New Testament 
writings as were the readers of the first century. We very much doubt 
whether any mere English reader will interest himself so much on the 
subject as to master the complicated machinery by which his reading is to 
be guided ; and if he has the patience to accomplish that, he will soon 
find the un-English, unidiomatic translation a stumbling-block. We 
feel srongly convinced that all such attempts to help the illiterate is 
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labour lost. The translator, however, has brought into prominence 
several points of importance in the study of the New Testament. His 
remarks on the use of the article and the force of the tenses are generally 
correct ; but, like many other people, he has pushed his principles into great 
extremes. He seems to have forgotten that the article is not an essential 
= of speech, and consequently that it cannot be expected to be governed 
the same fixed laws as those which regulate the use of those parts 

at are essential. The Chaldee and Syriac can hardly be said to have an 
article (an important fact in connection with the New Testament), and 
although the article is found in Hebrew, Greek, English, German, French, 
and Italian, yet not two of them are governed by the same rules in the use 
of it, as the simplest instance will show, e.g., the Greeks say } vous, or 
giors, the Latins natura, the Germans die natur, the English nature, all 
meaning exactly the same thing. Besides, the use of the article varies 
greatly in different periods of Greek literature, and even in different 
writers of the same period. Moreover, the New Testament writers were 
under the influence of the vernacular Hebrew, and cannot be regarded as 
great authorities on matters so difficult and depending so much on the sub- 
jectivity of the author. This will suffice, we think, to show that there is 
something fluctuating about the use of the article, and that it is absurd 
to make great doctrinal questions turn upon its presence or absence, and 
to insist upon its significance in every possible position. We admit, nay 
even assert, that in many instances it is of primary importance ; but we 
also hold that in many it rested with the writer to decide. In the 
translation we have observed great irregularities; we find sometimes 
almost an unnecessary literalness, while at others the authorized ver- 
sion, is retained for e¢.g., Matt. i. 19, A.V. ‘Then Joseph her husband 
‘ being a just man, and not willing to make her a sme —_— was 
minded to put her J.B. R. ‘And Joseph her husband 
‘ being just, and not willing to expose her, intended privately to divorce 
‘her.’ Here the author has changed ‘make her a public example’ into 
a less literal and forcible ‘expose her,’ and ‘was minded,’ 4 most ex- 


ressive and appropriate term for translating Oat, into “intended.” - 
Why not change ‘not willing’ into ‘ being rofuctant? Whick wetihd'’be « 
a decided ——. Also in v. 17, ‘Thiak aot that I am‘*’sdme'. 


to destroy the law,’ &c., for which he translates, ‘Think not that 
‘I am come to put down the law, &c.;’ while the authorized version is a 
more literal and appropriate rendering of xaradiova, ‘to annul or abro- 
gate.’ The instances are abundant where the old version is disturbed 
and displaced by what is less literal and expressive. In dealing with 
proper names he manifests similar irregularities, e.g., he renders payo by 
‘wise men,’ of e6uxol, by ‘men-of-the-nations,’ while in v. 22, 23, he 
retains Raca and Gehenna. In order to express what he calls the logical 
order of thought, he is constantly perverting the natural English order, 
and the result is a most un-English production. We doubt the adaptation 
of the work to the class for whom the author intended it. There are, 
however, several points made prominent, which deserve the attention of 
the careful and critical reader of the New Testament. 


Notes: Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book of 
Psalms. By Ausert Barnes. Vol. 1. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, wit Co. 1868. 


The Psalms, as the expression of the loftiest emotions of the Hebrew 
mind possess peculiar attractions and special difficulties. Few books 
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have had so many a An English antiquarian estimates their 
number at not less than 5,000. These commentaries are of two kinds, 
distinguished by the purpose for which they are written as well as by the 
manner in which they are executed; the one is intended for critical 
readers, and traces the more subtle meanings of words and phrases, 
discusses grammatical constructions and principles of interpretation, 
and gives not only results, but also the reasons and processes by which 
they are reached. This is the character of all the more recent Ger- 
man commentaries, e.g., those of De Wette, Hengstenberg, Hitzig, 
Olshausen, Hupfeld, Delitzsch, Kamphausen, &c., and of the Englis 
commentaries of Walford, Perowne, Four Friends, &c. The other 
kind is intended for the masses; and in it references to the original 
are generally indirect, and the results of intricate philological investiga- 
tions are given without detailing the processes. These have sometimes 
approached too nearly the character of expository sermons to serve for the 
simple unfolding of the meaning of Scripture tothe common mind. This 
has been the case with some of Albert Barnes’ previous productions. In 
the present volume he has evidently aimed at something higher. He 
has endeavoured to produce a work which will prove of value to the 
critical reader, while at the same time the unlettered laity and Sunday- 
school teachers may consult it with the greatest advantage. His respect- 
able scholarship, unaffected piety, and great experience, give him a claim 
on our attention. This first volume contains a lengthy general introduc- 
tion which might with advantage be curtailed by omissions and con- 
densations, especially of his remarks on the imprecatory Psalms, and on 
the qualifications of a commentator. Then follows a comment 
critical, explanatory and practical, extending as far as the 41st Psalm. 
The exposition exhibits remarkable fluctuations and irregularities. 
Sometimes we have elaborate notes on very simple passages, while 
many of the most difficult are passed over without notice. Some 
Hebrew words are priuted with their pronunciation in English charac- 
ters,’ wh'ls‘ others withcut any apparent reason are omitted. There 
is offen a want of coticisentss, and at times an indefiniteness of conception 
which’ shows thai th+‘ivriter; lacks the fine intuitive sagacity requisite 
for dédling with Serious exegetical difficulties. He errs too in bringing 
down ‘the utterances of the "Feakins to the level of ordinary Christian 
experience. In our opinion, it is a widely different thing, in the con- 
sciousness of security and in the enjoyment of the comforts of life 
to learn that man in trouble ought to call on God, from calling on 
Him for deliverance while being hunted from mountain to mountain 
like a panting gazelle with all escape seemingly cut off. But this is 
only to say that some of the highest gifts and rarer graces of an exposi- 
tor are not possessed by the author. Notwithstanding these defects, 
the volume contains so many of the substantial and fundamental ex- 
cellencies of a commentary intended both for the careful student and for 
the masses, that we most cheerfully commend it to the public. We have 
the highest esteem for the veteran commentator, we fully appreciate his 
unparalleled services to the Biblical student, and we feel unfeigned 
regret at finding him compelled, on the ground of age and infirmities, to 
announce the present as his last undertaking. 


Analytical Commentary on the Romans. By Rev. J. Forses, 
LL.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1868. 


Dr. Forbes aims to present a concise analytical commentary, which 
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shall enable the student to trace the plan and train of thought fol- 
lowed by the Apostle, to mark the transitions and connecting links in the 
argument, and to perceive the mutual relations and inter-dependence 
of its various parts. The method he adopts is the arrangement of the 
text by parallelism. This so-called parallelism or, as Ewald calls it, 
thought-rhythm, was discovered in the Old Testament Scriptures by 

wth, who defines it to be a ‘certain equality, resemblance, or relation- 
‘ ship between the members of each period.’ De Wette improved and 
developed the principles laid down by Lowth in their application to 
Hebrew poet —7. Bishop Jebb applied the same principles to several 
portions of the New Testament, which he distributed into parallel 
couplets, triplets, quatrains, &c., extending to whole paragraphs. In this 
he was followed by Boys, who tried to show not only that parallelism 
extends to whole paragraphs, but also maintained that entire books are 
arranged after this fashion. More recently the subject has been treated 
by Dr. Forbes in a separate work, in which the principle receives a much 
wider application than that of Boys. In the volume before us we have 
it applied to the arrangement and exposition of the Epistle to the 
Romans. We think it might be as successfuly applied to Cudworth’s 
‘ Intellectual- System,’ Mill’s ‘ Logic,’ or even De Morgan’s ‘ Calculus.’ 
The whole proceeding is so arbitrary, fanciful, and unnatural, that we 
cannot conceive Paul writing an Epistle to fit into such an artificial 
frame-work. We cannot help lamenting that so much time and talent 
have been expended on ingenious trifling. It is another instance of a 
right principle being carried into extreme. We have a different opinion, 
however, with regard to Dr. Forbes’s discussion of peculiar difficulties and 
points of doctrine in separate notes or dissertations. Here Dr. Forbes 
manifests great breadth of view, originality, and grasp of the subjects 
under discussion. Contrary to most commentators, he regards chapter y. 
12—21 as containing the central thought of the whole Epistle, in which the 
Apostle teaches that as sin and death were not only imputed but also 
imparted by the first Adam so are righteousness and life by the second 
Adam; the results following in each case from vital personal union ;— 
our union with Adam on the one hand and with Christ on the other being 
intimate and vital, and not merely outward and legal as is commonly 
taught. He also holds that justification and sactification are but two 
aspects of one and the same union of the believer with Christ, conjointly 
removing the twofold evil consequences of our connexion with the first 
head of humanity. We believe that the view he adopts of the ‘ creation 
groaning,’ chapter viii. 19—23, is the correct one, viz.—that in the grand 
personification before us, Paul represents all nature as sympathising with 
man, and groaning and travailling together for the madryyeveota. The 
volume concludes with a long dissertation on predestination and freewill ; 
and although we believe that the author has left the question pretty much 
where he found it, yet it contains a great deal of highly valuable thought 
and keen criticism, especially of the different theories of the freedom of 
the will. We heartily commend this portion of the work as exceedingly 
helpful in understanding the mutual relations and inter-dependence of the 

eat truths developed in one of the most profound of the Pauline 
Epistles. It is evidently the product of hard and patient thought as well 
as of a devout and reverent spirit. 
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On the morning of June 15th, after a short illness, the 


Rev. Rozsert Vaucuan, D.D., entered into rest, in the 74th 
year of his age. His great gifts and services demand a 
more ample tribute in the Review of which he was the 
founder, and, for twenty-one years the Editor, than can now 
be rendered to him. We restrict ourselves at present, 
therefore, to this notification of his unexpected death. He 
was a man of great and varied gifts not often found in com- 
bination. His robust intellect marked him for prominence 
and service in whatever circle of English life he might be 
found. In virtue of it he forced his way out of circum- 
stances of early disadvantage to a position of great power 
and honour among English Nonconformists. Brought up 
in connection with the Established Church, he early in life 
arrived at conclusions which led him to renounce it, and 
to enter the ministry of Congregational Nonconformists ; 
and, throughout his course, while his recognitions were 
broad, and his sympathies catholic, he was one of the most 
able, eloquent, and uncompromising of the champions of 
the Free Church life, which in so many ways is now 
obtaining unexpected recognition. He was a great, although 
not a brilliant preacher ; a still greater platform speaker,— 
some of his speeches, in their massive eloquence and philo- 
sophic wisdom, rivalling those of the greatest orators of 
his day. As Professor of History in the University of 
London, Principal and Theological Professor of Lancashire 
College, Editor of this Review, and author of numerous 
and important historical works, he possessed stores of great 
and varied knowledge, a ready and eloquent pen, and an 
intuitive apprehension of the true and the good wherever 
they were found. His name will long be held in reverent 
and grateful remembrance by the Free Churches of England. 
He rests from his labours, and his works do follow him. 
In our next number we shall attempt a more adequate 
estimate of his public character and services. 
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